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THE ORPHANS OF DUNASKER. 


By the Author of “ Hyacinth O’Gara,” “ Confessions of Honor Delany,” 
“ Irish Priests and English Landlords,” &c, 


CHAP. V. 


Miss Tammy Goutptne’s account of 
the several individuals mentioned in 
the preceding chapter, was, in the main, 
correct. She did not exaggerate much 
more than people naturally do, who 
feel a particular interest in their neigh- 
bours’ concerns, and allow full scope to 
a lively imagination, while descanting 
upon them. She did not, however, do 
full justice to the Massinger family, or 
Mrs. Smallcraft. She only mentioned 
their very apparent defects, without 
giving them credit for the many good 
qualities which they possessed. The 
latter lady was certainly penurious 
and dictatorial; but she was good 
natured, and, in a certain degree, well 
principled. Ifshe had been the wife 
of a poor man, she would have ma- 
naged his pittance with respectable 
economy, and made her husband rich ; 
as it was, having married a gentleman 
of respectable fortune, she was outrage- 
ously shabby; and although his sub- 
stance was increased, she contrived to 
make him contemptible. Her dress 
was not merely plain—it was poor ; the 
materials of the cheapest kind, and 
worn till they took their legitimate 
station in the rag-bag. Her table was 
not merely simply and unsavourily pro- 
vided ; but there was also a want of 
neatness and regularity about the 
whole concern, together with so high- 
minded a determination not to en- 
courage a pampered appetite in her 
family or guests—few and far between 
—that nothing short of the want of a 
dinner, could induce a person accus- 
tomed to the little respectabilities of 
Vou, X. 


civilized life to partake of her every- 
day ae 

Mrs. Smallcraft’s besetting sin was 
the love of money, or money’s worth. 
Phrenologists would account, we be- 
lieve, for this propensity, by the, pro- 
bably, large development of the organ 
of acquisitiveness ; and, very likely, 
such was the case. But there was a 
counteracting principle at work, which 
saved her from being a downright 
miser—she could give away, She was 
active in works of philanthropy, and 
took pains to ameliorate the condition 
of the poor.. This might also be ac- 
counted for by the combination of 
benevolence, conscientiousness,: and 
veneration, which, when brought to 
bear upon her acquisitiveness, would, 
in a great measure, hinder its acti- 
vity. It may be so; but we choose 
another solution of the difficulty, if it 
be a difficulty ; and we give credit 
to the power of true religion to have 
counteracted, in a great degree, the 
prevailing tendency of her natural dis- 
position. 

We can imagine some one of our 
readers laying down the book after 
reading the last sentence, with an in- 
dignant exclamation against our laxity 
of Christian morals, in hinting at the 
possibility of true religion existing in 
a character such as we have been de- 
scribing. But, dear reader—and we 
ask the question, we hope, without 
giving offence, as we know so very 
little about you—have you, yourself, 
no besetting sin, which may be as in- 


consistent with religion, as poor Mrs. 
2u 
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Smallcraft’s? Is there nothing in your 
habits and disposition which might not 
unchristianize yourself if brought to the 
standard by which you would measure 
her? Pray, remember we have never 
said that religion had all the influence 
over her that it ought to have; we 
simply state the fact, that it had some, 
nay, that it had much—perhaps as 
mucu as ever was brought to bear on 
your own character, in counteracting, 
it may be, the less unamiably-looking 
propensities of your disposition, which, 
nevertheless, prove your descent from 
old Adam as clearly as her’s. 

Following the natural bent of her 
will, Mrs. Smalle raft would have been 
a regular miser, but she struggled hard 
against it, and so far conquered it, that 
she was not hard-hearted—she was 
only shabby and mean. She gave 
shillings where pounds might have been 
expected ; but still she did give ; and 
if she fed her husband and children on 
very homely fare, she was ready to 
share it with those who were in want. 
Unfortunately for Mrs. Smalleraft, she 
was not at all acquainted with herself. 
Because she was conscientious, she 
supposed herself generous ; and by a 
strange error of education, she spelt 
the word infirmity, when it came in the 
read of her own character, with the 
letters p-r-i-n-c-i-p-l-e. She knew that 
waste was a sin, she therefore persuaded 
herself that saving was a_ christian 
grace. 
life” was to be guarded against, 
quently—that is, according to her pro- 
pensity—she denied herself the de- 
cencies becoming her situation, as the 
evidence of resisting that vice. How 
she explained the precepts, “ Be care- 
ful for nothing’—* Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth’ — 
“Take no thought for the morrow,” 
and such others, we cannot say ; but 
we suppose pretty much after the same 
rule of interpretation which you, my 
unknown reader, may feel inclined to 
put upon such passages as the follow- 
ing:—“ Be not conformed to ‘the 
world—* Whatever you do, do all to 
the glory of God,” &c. &c.; and per- 
haps, she might as justly cavil at your 
gloss, as you would have any right ‘to 
do with her's. 

The Massingers were, it must be 
allowed, one and all, overrun with 
vanity. Zhat was their besetting sin, 
and it was so very predominant, that 
they, in general, got credit for no other 
ingredient in their character. The 
success of the eldest son in his poetical 


couse- 
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She knew that “the pride of 
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venture, was the ruin of all his brothers 
and sisters ; for they all at once set up 
on his capital, and drove a furious trade 
in all the commodities of genius. In 
the absence of his elder brother, the 
second, Mr. Frederick Massinger, be- 
came a partner in the firm, as the poet. 
He wrote fragments in blank verse, 
and fragments i in rhyme, and songs of 
mermaids, and knights, and dr ads, and 
roses, and butterflies, and fountains, 
and all the other songsters, animate 
and inanimate. He had not as yet 
come before the world in print ; but it 
was whispered that he was _ preparing 
for the press a collection of poems on 
various subjects. He also found time 
for other studies, which, he said, had 
unfortunately encouraged a_ natural 
teudency to scepticism. Now, in fact, 
he had no such tendency; but there 
happened to be no professed sceptic in 
that part of the world, and he liked to 
astonish his neighbours with something 
new. He, therefore, propounded his 
doubts on all occasions, when he could 
find listeners, till Mrs. Smalleraft 
dubbed him an atheist—Mr. Ravens- 
croft, a coxcomb—and Mr. De Lacy, a 
rival genius in the neighbourhood, a 
fool. 

Miss Massinger left poetry to her 
brothers, and wrote and spoke prose as 
her element. She was,. besides, a 
thorough-bass musigian, and composed 
music for the family ‘songs; studied 
every science; doated upon every 
thing clever, and talked incessantly 
upon every subject—sometimes very 
well, particularly when she understood 
herself. We may say the same for the 
four younger ladies. Their aim was 
to be universal geniuses ; and they suc- 
ceeded so completely, that it would 
take more time than we can spare to 
describe the minute shades of difference 
between them. Left to herself, indeed, 
Sophy Massinger, the third girl, might 
have vindicated a character for herself. 
She possessed qualities which must 
have commanded respect, with a mind 
so well regulated by nature, that it re- 
quired all the activity of all her bro- 
thers and sisters to keep it out of order 
for any length of time. When not 
immediately within the sphere of their 
influence, she could be unaffected and 
unpretending, and was, in consequence, 
a more general favourite than any of 
the others. 

Mr. James Massinger, the youngest 
son, about twenty, was sadly puzzled 
to keep up the ‘family character for 
genius in his own person, yet his quota 
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could not be spared—a Massinger 
must somehow or other be distin- 
guished. So his sisters repeated with- 
out intermission; and to please them, 
more than for his own gratification, he 
set his wits to work to discover his pe- 
culiar talent. To write poetry was 
out of the question; for he found it 
very irksome to write at all. He could 
do nothing particularly useful—nothing 
in the least ornamental—nothing out 
of the common routine of the very 
commonest doings. In this awkward 
predicament, his only resource was to 
set up for an oddity—and an oddity he 
determined to be. For this exhibition 
of genius he supposed that nothing was 
required but a certain degree of rough- 
ness or abruptness of manner, together 
with a little slovenliness in dress ; so he 
practised these accomplishments when- 
ever there was a regular family display. 
His success on the first two or three 
essays was quite sufficient to give him 
encouragement; but being naturally 
good-natured and civil, and fond of thin 
shoes and smart waistcoats, he often 
was betrayed into forgetfulness of his 
oddity ; so much so, that many of his 
acquaintances would never have sus- 
pected it, had not Miss Massinger con- 
trived to bring it into notice, by always 


speaking of him as her eccentric bro- 
ther. OF 

We 
though not the whole truth. 
still to say, that vanity, even when 
most active, never could make them 


have, so far, told the truth, 
We have 


radically unamiable. As a family, 
living together in amity and ‘strong 
attachment, they were patterns worthy 
of close imitation. Each was ever 
ready to make any personal sacrifice 
for the others ; and if they did mutu- 
ally fetch and carry praise, they did it 
with a hearty good will, without the 
demand of fee or reward, in kind. The 
ladies gave some of their time, and 
much of their money, to advance any 
plan for the good of their fellow-crea- 
tures ; and, in the multiplicity of their 
pursuits, never lost sight of what ought 
to be the grand object of every human 
being’s anxious enquiry, “ wherewithal 
shall I come before God?” They did 
not satisfy Mrs. Smalleraft in this par- 
ticular ; for they wore silk stockings 
every hour of every day. They often 
disappointed Mr. Ravenscroft, because 
they could appear as intensely inte- 
rested in the dissection of a foolish 
charade, as when engaged with the 
awfulest portion of holy writ. He, 
however, always spoke favourably 
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and hopefully of them; and as he had 
better opportunities of judging of them 
than most people, his opinion should 
have some weight. 

No doubt they had small minds ; 
but we have known smaller.’ Not a 
particle of envy could ever be detected 
in their composition. They gave to 
all their just due ; nay, they seemed to 
find -pleasure in bringing to light the 
concealed perfections of others. Pro- 
vided they were left in undisturbed 
possession of the ground on which they 
chose to stand, they never scowled 
disapprobation on the adventurer who 
sought the same elevation, or who even 
aimed at climbing higher. On the 
contrary, they always offered a help- 
ing hand, and patronised and fostered 
all the incipient genius in Dunasker, 
and elsewhere, as far as the influence 
of Massinger-hall extended. 

With this happy talent of seeing 
more and farther than the generality of 
people, they seldom failed to discover 
something superabounding in all their 
intimates. Thus, Mr. and Mrs. Merry- 
grief, their present visitors, who had 
spent forty years and upwards in the 
world ; and had lived in England, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italy, without ever being distinguished 
from the common mass of their fellow 
creatures, except by their name, were, 
on their acquaintance with the Massin- 
gers, individualized most prominently. 
He was pronounced to be the most 
agreeable, and best informed man in 
the world ; and she the most naive, in- 
teresting, enthusiastic creature in ex- 
istence. 

To common eyes Mr. Merrygrief 
would have only appeared just as well- 
informed as most gentlemen who have 
got a liberal education, with no very 
great powers of agreeability, unless 
that the absence of every quality which 
could make him disagreeable, might 
suppose their presence. He was a 
genuine Englishman ; besides, being a 
good specimen of human nature, such 
as it is in any country—shrewd, sen- 
sible, intelligent, honourable, and 
straight-forward, with an independent 
mind, and a warm heart—the key to 
which might be difficult to find, but 
when once found, and the door fairly 
opened, it would require a strong force 
to shut it again. He had not one 
particle of wit, though his perception 
of it in others was very quick ; but he 
had a fund of dry humour, which 
amused himself, and was often the 
source of amusement to others. 
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Mrs. Merrygrief—but we will not 
attempt to describe her—let her speak 
for herself. It will be merely neces- 
sary to say something about her en- 
thusiasm, which began and ended with 
Ireland. Some years before, she fell 
in love with the Irish melodies ; next, 
with an Irish lady, who recommended 
to her some lid works, which gave 
the first faithful description of the 
manners and habits, and modes of 
thinking and speaking of the people of 
Ireland. She fell in love with these 
also, when they were translated for her ; 
and after studying them very hard, and 
taking all possible pains to enter into 
their spirit, arrived at the conclusion, 
that there was nothing to be compared 
to Irish wit. A casual acquaintance 
at water-drinking places with some of 
our countrymen and countrywomen, 
who were gratified by the notice of a 
person of her rank, and who, conse- 
quently, made themselves as agreeable 
as they could, kept her enthusiasm 
alive, and she longed to visit a country 
so fertile in agreeabilities, 

Her husband did not at all partici 
~~ in her Irish enthusiasm, although 
ne understood the character of the 
people as well, if not better than her- 
self; and in all probability he might 
never have been persuaded to cross the 
channel, had not a pressing invitation 
come from the Massingers, when he 
was undecided where or how he should 
pass a few idle months in the summer. 
To the great delight of his wife, the 
invitation was accepted at once, and 
they arrived in good health and spirits 
at Massinger-hall ; both pleased with 
their excursion so far; and the lady 
determined to be still further pleased 
with all that she saw, heard, felt, or 
understood. 

“Tam quite eharmed with your old 
gardener,” she said to Miss Massinger, 
on the third day after her arrival. “I 
have been talking to him for the last 
half hour ; and I flatter myself that I 
have made a conquest of him, for I 
spoke to him quite in his own style, 
and imitated the brogue so well, that 
he confessed he would never have sus- 
yected me to be English, if he had not 
sn it from the servants.” 

“I must warn you, my dear Mrs. 
Merrygrief, not to give yourself the 
habit of speaking like old John Flinn. 
With your excellent ear you may un- 
consciously slide into his accent, and 
so be disgraced for ever on your return 
to England.” 

“I should like the disgrace of all 


things, I assure you, I perfectly doat 
upon the Irish accent.” 

“ Nay, nay ; you are enthusiastic to 
a fault. You must not admire our im- 
perfections.” 

“ Rilly now !” exclaimed the enthu- 
siast playfully, “you are worse than 
my sister, Lady Gludyer, who is afraid 
that I shall turn authoress, and write 
with a brogue. Not admire your im- 
perfections! Why, you unreasonable 
girl, what else would you have me ad- 
mire ?” 

This was a home question—asked in 
real simplicity of heart, and certainly 
meant for a compliment. It was, how- 
ever, one of so very equivocal a nature, 
that Miss Massinger was, for a mo- 
ment, at a loss for an answer. She at 
length said, that she would willingly 
allow any extent of admiration for our 
national music. 

“I knew we should agree,” said Mrs. 
Merrygrief. “There is nothing that 
I doat upon like your music. I rilly 
think your Irish melodies are the 
loveliest poetry—the sentiments are 
so beautiful, so pathetic. But I must 
have my own way, and be permitted to 
admire you altogether. I am longing 
to be introduced to all your friends, 
You know you promised me quite a 
feast of reason, and a flow of soul.” 

“You will have an opportunity of 
seeing some of our most agreeable 
neighbours to-morrow. Papa has or- 
dered a long dinner table, and mamma 
has asked a good many for the even- 
ing. Iam sorry that the Askers will 
not dine here. Since the last odious 
election, papa and the Colonel are not 
on the most friendly terms; but Lady 
Anne, who never allows politics to 
interfere with her intercourse with 
mamma, has promised to drink tea with 
us.” 
“I forget the name of your author. 
I hope we shall see him.” 

“Mr. De Lacy—yes. We shall 
have him in the evening—he never 
dines out. I hope you may not be 
disappointed in him; for he is apt to 
be reserved among strangers, or in a 
crowd of any kind. If he suspected 
that he was to be the lion of the party, 
he would not open his lips the whale 
evening.” 

“Oh! he must talk—he certainly 
must. You may tell him that I should 
be so disappointed—so very much an- 
noyed. You niay also tell him how 
much I admire his works, and that I 
mean to recommend them to all my 
fricnds in England.” 
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“ We must let Sophy draw him out,” 
said Miss Massinger. “He is very 
fond of us all, but she is his first fa- 
vourite.” 

“ Well now rilly, I don’t understand 
that!” said the English lady looking 
remarkably wise. 

Miss Massinger could not discover 
the incomprehensibility of her very- 
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matter-of-fact statement. She, in turn, 
began to look wise, preparatory to an 
explanation ; but the conversation was 
abruptly terminated by a coachful of 
visitors, and was never afterwards re- 
newed ; so that we must leave our 
readers for ever ignorant of the cause 
of Mrs. Merrygrief’s perplexity. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The dinner party, on the following 
day, was so like every other dinner- 
party of the same kind, in the united 

ingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, 
that although Mrs. Merrygrief’s eyes 
and ears were particularly on the alert, 
she neither saw nor heard any thing 
peculiarly characteristic, national, or 
witty. Nor did the drawing-room, for 
the first half hour after the ladies re- 
tired to it, promise greater variety. 
They either chatted in pairs at the 
windows, or looked over the numerous 
portfolios, annuals, and albums which 
covered every table, or sat patiently on 
the sofas, looking agreeably uncom- 
fortable. The five Miss Massingers 
exerted themselves indefatigably for 
the entertainment of their guests ; and 
although some of them were incor- 
rigibly dull, and could add nothing to 
the general stock of company-agree- 
ability, yet they were individually 
pleased by the attention paid to them- 
selves ; and were persuaded, when it 
was all over, that they had spent a very 
pleasant day at Massinger-hall. 

Some of the evening visitors at 
length arrived. The gentlemen were 
fast dropping in from the dining room, 
and Mrs. Merrygrief’s hopes of enjoy- 
ment rose high, as the buzz of conver- 
sation grew louder, and Captain So- 
merville’s laugh was heard from the 
midst of a group of young people, who 
had collected round him. 

“I must join that party,” she said, 
taking Miss Massinger’s arm. “ We 
are losing something very pleasant. I 
am quite certain that Captain Somer- 
ville is saying witty things, he looks so 
droll.” 

“ Have patience, for a moment,” said 
her husband, “till I ask Miss Massin- 
ger the name of that lady—the tallest 
of the three young persons near the 
door.” 

“That is Miss Vaughan. I men- 
tioned her to you, yesterday. She isa 
very charming girl; very clever, and 
active, and useful. The two young la- 
dies, dressed in blue, are her cousins, 


the Miss Plants ; and the elderly lady, 
speaking to mamma, is Mrs. Plaut, her 
aunt.” 

“ Are they the clever family that you 
promised to introduce me to?” en- 
quired Mrs. Merrygrief. 

“No; they are not particularly 
clever; but, I believe, they are most 
excellent people. Weare not very in- 
timate with them—never. having vi- 
sited till we took such a fancy to Miss 
Vaughan. I must introduce her to 
you: you will be very much pleased 
with her.” 

“ Not now ; not now; you must not 
stir ; for I am sure I see your delight- 
ful friend, Mr. De Lacy coming to 
speak to you ; and T would not lose a 
word from him, for any consideration.” 

Miss Massinger looked round, and 
saw a fat, elderly, fresh-coloured, dull- 
eyed man approaching ; and she had 
barely time to whisper that ‘ it was not 
Mr. De Lacy ; it was a Mr. Bright—a 
distant relation of her father—a very 
worthy man—not expected that even- 
ing, when he was at her elbow. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Bright ? Iam 
so glad to see you. Mrs. Merrygrief, 
allow me to introduce Mr. Bright— 
Mrs. Merrygrief. I hope you left Mrs. 
Bright well? We were dreadfull 
shocked, last week, to hear of her ill- 
ness, but we were quite delighted, 
when we were told that she was driv- 
ing out the next day in her pony- 
chair.” 

Mr. Bright shook his head. 

“ She_was very near a gone woman, 
for all that, I can assure you.” 

“Dear me! how dreadful! her ill- 
ness must have been very sudden ?” 

“ Like that,” he said, slapping the 
palm of his left hand smartly, with the 
fingers of his right ; “she went up to 
bed at her usual hour, half-past ten, as 
well as any of us standing here. I was 
fidgeting about, looking for something 
or other, when the maid bounced in 
upon me, with her face the colour of a 
sheet, and bid me run up stairs that 
minute, if ever I expected to see her 
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mistress alive. You may guess, Miss 
Massinger, where my head was then. 
But I lost no time asking questions. I[ 
was at the top of that long flight, be- 
fore you could count one, two, three, 
four, five, six; and never halted till I 
was in the very room—when, sure 
enough, there she was, stretched dead 
upon the bed!” 

“ You dont say so,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Merrygrief, who had become greatly 
interested in the story ; “ you cannot 
mean, sir, that she was really dead ?” 

“ Upon my honour, ma’am, I am not 
telling one word of untruth ; the maid 
and myself did all we could to bring 
her to; but no, there she lay; and, 
hand or foot, she would not stir, if we 
died for it. I pulled her, and shook 
her, and hallooed in her ear; and I 
might as well be talking to a post. 
Then, it luckily came into my head, 
would it not be as well tosend at once 
for the doctor; so, I ran down staixs 
again, hunted out a sheet of paper, and 
wrote off for Dr. Weldon, begging of 
him not to wait for man or horse, but 
to come any way, as I did not think, 
that if he made ever so much haste, he 
would overtake her.” 

“ He would what, sir ?” 

“That he would overtake 
ma'am.” 

“ But I dont understand it, sir ?” 

“No matter, my dear,” said Mr. 
Merrygrief; “pray do not interrupt 
the gentleman. You must have been 
greatly agitated, sir ?” 

“ Why sir, 1 was; that’s the plain 
truth. I called up the coachman, and 
gave him the letter, bidding him take 
my own mare, and ride like a steeple 
chase ; and I scolded him to give him 
confidence ; and I scolded the whole 
house to make them smart, they were 
all in such a confusion. Just as I 
pushed him out to saddle the mare, | 
heard the maid shouting to me to come 
to the mistress, who wanted to speak 
to me. I was up stairs again, in no 
time ; and there | found her sitting up, 
as well as ever she was in her life.” 

Mr. Merrygrief made a signal to his 
wife to be silent, and requested Mr, 
Bright to explain the cause of his lady’s 
sudden illness and recovery. 

“She told me, sir, that she knocked 
her elbow against the corner of the 
chimney-piece, and the pain made her 
faint, before she could tell the maid 
what was the matter with her, She 
laughed, poor woman, at my fright ; 
and when she heard that the doctor 
was sent for, insisted that he should not 


her, 
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come. Luckily the coachman, who is 
always slow, was not gone; so I got 
the letter from him ; opened it; and 
just added these few words :— P.S.— 
Dear Doctor, it would be a pity to dis- 
turb you, out of your warm bed, this 
hour of the night ; so, dont come. It 
is all over ; Mrs. Bright sends her com- 
pliments to Mrs. Weldon, and only 
fainted with her elbow.’ I then sealed 
it again, and told John to make no de- 
lay, but to deliver it with his own 
hands, as directed; and so it ended 
very well for us all.” 

“ And the letter was sent ?” 

“ To be sure, sir ; you know it would 
have been a pity to bring a delicate 
man like poor Weldon, six miles, in the 
middle of the night, when there was 
no necessity.” 

“Certainly ; I can understand that,” 
said Mrs. Merrygrief, who, in spite of 
a nod from her husband, would have an 
explanation. “ But, rilly, I do not un- 
derstand why you should have sent it 
at all.” 

“ Not send it at all? ralely, ma’am, 
I cannot understand that logic.” 

“ Why, sir, dont you know that the 
physician would never have heard of 
Mrs. Bright’s illness, if you had not 
sent the letter? Why send it, when 
you did not want him ?” 

Poor Mr. Bright looked sadly at a 
loss ; and the lady was proceeding, in 
her shrill voice, to explain to him how 
he had taken much unnecessary trou- 
ble, when Mr. Merrygrief, who was 
highly amused at the dulness of both 
parties, came to his relief by dryly 
remarking, that, at all events, he had 
left nothing undone, in a circumstance 
requiring prompt measures. 

“ Exactly so, sir,” said Mr. Bright, 
recovering his spirits; “ everything 
was thrown upon my shoulders, and I 
took prompt measures.” 

He then moved off to return the 
greeting of the master of the house, 
who, with the remainder of the dinner- 
party, had now entered the drawing- 
room. 

“ Our cousin,” said Miss Massinger, 
when Mr. Bright was at a sufficient 
distance to be safely talked over, “is 
quite a character. He is a most wor- 
thy creature, with a real Irish head, as 
you may see, and I can vouch for his 
real Irish heart also.” 

“You naughty girl!” cried Mrs. 
Merrygrief, “ why did you not apprize 
me of that? Me, who doat upon Irish 
heads—who am a determined charac- 
ter-hunter. I do not know when I 
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shall be able to forgive you, for allow- 
ing me to be so many minutes in com- 
pany with a character, and never once 
giving me a hint of my good for- 
tune.” 

“ T think the gentleman himself gave 
pretty broad hints,” said her husband. 

“Now, Mr. Merrygrief, how can 
you say so? I appeal to Miss Mas- 
singer, if it was possible, from what 
Mr. Bright said, to guess that he was 
a character. I am sure I never heard 
of so foolish a thing as he told of him- 
self.” 

“To make my peace,” said Miss 
Massinger, “I now give you due no- 
tice of the presence of Mr. De Lacy, 
our lion; he is there ; the gentleman 
speaking to Miss Vaughan.” 

“ Your peace is made,” said the lady, 
taking her arm, “on condition that you 
introduce me this moment, and draw 
him out to talk in his very best man- 
ner.” 

Mr. De Lacy seemed already en- 
gaged in that employment, by the in- 
terest with which he was listened to by 
his auditors. Smiles were on all their 
countenances, while his preserved an 
expression of determined gravity. Mrs. 
Merrygrief came up, only in time to 
catch the tone of his voice, as he con- 
cluded his speech, and Miss Vaughan 
had commenced what appeared to be a 
defence of herself. 

“ Indeed, Mr. De Lacy, you accuse 
me wrongfully ; you forget that I told 
you what an awkward, slow creature 
she was.” 

“No, no,” he answered; “I still 
insist upon it, that you disposed of a 
bad article under false pretences ; and 
that you are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a common swindler. Let your 
friends be the judges. You recom- 
mended me to engage pny protege 
from the Arigna school as nursery- 
maid, when you must have known that 


she was as stupid as the Hill of 


Howth.” 

Miss Massinger laughed; Miss 
Vaughan laughed; the Miss Plants 
tittered immoderately ; and Mrs. Mer- 
rygrief, supposing that so much amuse- 
inent could only be elicited by some- 
thiag uncommonly witty, though she 
could not see the point, requested an 
instant explanation; first from Miss 
Massinger, and then from the dion him- 
self, who began to look somewhat silly 
when attacked so vehemently. 

«J know it is very clever,” she said, 
“I know that you Irish can say the 
wittiest things : and I have heard so 
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much of Mr. De Lacy, and have been 
so enchanted with his charming, little 
works ; so Irish! so delightful! But 
I do not quite understand the allusion 
to the Hill of Howth; do, pray, tell 
me, what does it mean ?” 

“T assure you, madam, it is not 
worth explaining. It is a mere vulgar, 
proverbial saying, without the least 
pretension to wit, or cleverness of any 
kind.” 

“TI cannot be put off with such an 
excuse. I am too well acquainted with 
you, Irish, not to know that your great 
excellence consists in saying vulgar, 
proverbial things. You cannot keep 
me long in ignorance, Mr. De Lacy ; 
so pray, be good-natured to a 
stranger. I have been at Howth; I 
landed there from England; but I 
know nothing of its peculiarities, or le- 
gends, on which, I suppose, the wit de- 
pends.” 

Mr. De Lacy paused a while, and 
then gravely replied— 

“ Howth, madam, is composed very 
much of rock ; and rocks are, in ge- 
neral, hard; and, stupid people are 
often compared to rocks, because their 
heads are hard ; that is, it is difficult to 
make them comprehend. Now, Miss 
Vaughan’s friend and favourite has a 
very thick, hard, impenetrable scull, 
and therefore, [ compared her to the 
Hill of Howth.” 

“TI understand, now, perfectly ; it 
rilly is very ingenious; very clever ; 
Stupid as the Hill of Howth. Be- 
cause Howth is rocky; and stupid 
people have hard heads like rocks ; it 
is as Irish as possible, and I quite un- 
derstand it. But, Mr. De Lacy, would 
not any other hill do as well ?” 

“ Quite as well; provided it be not 
cultivated too much, and that it is ra- 
ther lonely and solitary.” 

“I see; there must, certainly, be 
loneliness to make one thoroughly stu- 
pid. ‘Zimmerman on Solitude,’ is very 
dull. Well, I think, I can perfectly 
understand all that. I am quite capti- 
vated,” she whispered to Miss Massin- 
ger; “so playful ; yet so sensible !— 
How I envy you such society.” 

Before the young lady could reply, 
she was summoned to the piano-forte by 
her brother ; and Mr. De Lacy handed 
her to the instrument, arranged her 
seat, and shewed more interest in the 
choice of her music, than was usual 
with him. 

Miss Massinger was a good singer, 
so far as science without voice, could 
make one. She sung a piece of con- 
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siderable compass, in the modern style, 
light and airy in some parts ; grave and 
solemn in others. A mixture of the 
bravura and ballad; with a helter- 
skelter accompaniment. A whisper 
was circulated through the room, that 
the music was her own composition, 
and the words by Mr. Frederick Mas- 
singer. 

Mrs. Merrygrief was in an ecstasy 
of surprise, delight, and indignation. 

“ You naughty girl!” she said to the 
fair delinquent ; “ how you delight in 
mischief! to keep such a secret from 
me. Why, rilly, I might have thought 
it a common song, and have never lis- 
tened to it, had not Miss Plant kindly 
betrayed you. I shall have full satis- 


faction ; you must sing it again ; but, 
first, Mr. Frederick, you will have the 
goodness to read it for us. There is 
nothing that I enjoy so much as an au- 
thor reading his own productions.” 

“Tt is such a trifle,” said the young 
gentleman, taking up the book, “that 
it is not worth reading; without the 
music it would be nothing.” 

“ Come, come, Mr. Frederick, I can- 
not allow of such modesty. A trifle, 
indeed! surely, we all know that you 
excel in trifles. You must indulge us ; 
you see we are all attention.” 

A slight blush tinged the poet’s 
cheek. He half closed the book ; but 
on second thoughts, he ugain opened 
it, and read as follows :— 


THE FAIRY’S SONG. 


N 


“ rd home’s on the mountain, 
y couch the heath-flower ; 


My haunt the clear fountain, 
Or deep-shaded bower ; 
My path’s in the wild-wood, 
Where the lovely birds sing ; 
When Nature’s blithe childhood 
Laughs joyous in spring. 
And I wander far 
In my gossamer car, 
Through fields only tracked by the shooting star. 


I sport in the moon-beam, 
With the zephyr I fly ; 
But I shrink from the noon-gleam, 
When violets die. 
With gems from the night-flower, 
I spangle my hair ; 
And I crouch from the blight-shower, 
Iu the dragon fly’s lair. 
Then I dance all night, 
By the silvery light, 
Which the glow-worm sheds from her lamp so bright.” 


“ Beautiful ! lovely! charming!” re- 
sounded from all sides, till the poet li- 
terally bore his blushing honours thick 
upon him. 

“ It certainly is nanan pretty 
for Frederick Massinger,” whispered 
Mrs. Somerville to Mary Vaughan. 

“It is absolutely beautiful !” said a 
lady on the other side; “dont you 
think so, Miss Vaughan ?” 

“Indeed,” she answered, “it is 
very 

“Mr. Massinger has a good deal of 
taste,” again said Mrs. Somerville, ad- 
dressing herself to Mrs, Smallcraft. 

“ I cannot say, indeed,” she replied ; 
“1 do not pretend to be a judge of that 
kind of poetry.” 

“ Nor do I, of any kind,” said Mrs, 


Somerville, “ but I know what pleases 
myself.” 

“I should be very sorry, however, 
to be pleased with that,” persisted Mrs, 
Smalleraft, still more stifly. “1 can 
see nothing very profitable in employ- 
ing one’s thoughts upon fairies and 
fooleries of that kind.” 

“ They might be, and often are, em- 
ployed on worse,” retorted Mrs. So- 
verville, between whom and Mrs. 
Smalleraft there existed as little sym- 
pathy, as between any other two ladies 
in the world. 

During this aside conversation, Mrs. 
Merrygrief had got possession of the 
music book, and had read the song 
slowly over to herself. 

“ It is a perfect bijou,” she said ; “it 
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rilly is perfect, and I understand it de- 
lightfully. Its great charm is, that it 
is so like every other song that one 
reads in magazines and annuals, and 
all that kind of thing. The rhymes 
are so simple and flowing ; ‘ mountain 
and fountain ;’ ‘ shower and flower ;’ but 
my delight is ‘wildwood and child- 
hood.’ Can any thing be more melo- 
dious? By-the-by, Mr. Merrygrief, 
what is that pretty thing you used to 
admire so much, that has those very 
expressions wildwood and childhood ?” 

r. Merrygrief, it is to be supposed, 
did not hear the question, as he turned 
shortly round, and went to the oppo- 
site side of the room. 

“ Nothing can be more lovely,” she 
continued. “ There is only one thing 
that I do not quite understand. What 
is the meaning of ‘shrink from the 
noon-gleam, when violets die?’ I al- 
ways supposed that violets were very 
hardy little things ; and that nothing 
died in the day-time, but the night- 
blowing......... something in the green- 
house.” 

The poet had absconded with Mr. 
Merrygrief; and Miss Massinger 
thought it incumbent on her to answer 
in his stead, 

“ Violets,” she said, “ flourish best in 
the shade. If they would not abso- 
lutely die by exposure to the sun, they 
would lose, I should think, much of 
their fragrance, which might be ac- 
counted a poetic death.” 

“ Besides,” said Mr, De Lacy, “ there 
is such a thing as poetical license, 
which means, that poets are at liberty 
to kill violets, or any thing else, when 
it suits their convenience.” 

“ Well, rilly, that is very simple and 
very beautiful. I think 1 understand 
it now perfectly. I must read it again, 
to enjoy it with full zest.” 

When she had finished the third pe- 
tusal of the bijou, she found that the 
whole party, with the exception of 
Miss Plant, had left the piano-forte, 
and were dispersed in various direc- 
tions. The young lady was not sorry 
for an opportunity of shewing off her 
taste, and she began by eulogizing Mr. 
Frederick Massinger, in the most ex- 
travagant terms. 

“ He rilly is anice writer,” answered 
the English lady ; “ He will make a 
vast sensation, when he comes out as 
an author.” 

“Oh! a wonderful sensation! He 
always puts me in mind of those sweet 
lines in the church-yard : ‘ Full many 
a flower is born——’ ” 
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“IT know them,” cried Mrs. Merry- 
grief, interrupting her, and finishing 
the quotation—‘ to blush unseen ; and 
waste its sweetness on the desert air.’ 
Very true, and very delightful; you 
are fond of poetry, I see.” 

“ So fond of it, that scraps will come 
into my head, appropriate to every- 
thing. For instance, when my eye 
rested upon Mrs. Smallcraft, once or 
twice, this evening, I, unconsciously, 
repeated to myself: ‘There she sat, 
like patience——’” 

“ «On a monument, smiling at grief,’ 
again quoted Mrs. Merrygrief, trium- 
phantly ; ‘that is a most amusing line. 
One can almost fancy they see the mo- 
nument. Between ourselves,” she 
whispered, “ she is very like patience, 
and very like grief too; only I dont 
see the smile.” 

“What a light figure Miss Ellen 
Massinger has!” remarked the young 
lady, when she had again recollected 
another appropriate scrap. “ She 
always reminds me of her namesake 
in the Lady of the Lake— 


“ E’en the light hare-bell lifts its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


“I don’t quite understand that,” 
said Mrs. Merrygrief. 

Miss Plant was rather pleased to 
find herself in a situation quite new to 
her—that of being called upon for in- 
formation of any kind; and she ex- 
plained, and illustrated, and elucidated 
so clearly, that, after much close ques- 
tioning, Mrs. Merrygrief declared that 
she understood it perfectly, and that it 
was very ingenious, and very true. 

“There is Mr. Bright again,” she 
said, rising. ‘“ I must improve 6 i ac- 
quaintance with him. I see Lady 
Anne Asker smiling at what he says, 
and I may lose something pleasant by 
staying here.” 

Much to her disappointment, on a 
near approach she found him detailing 
the account of his wife’s illness, which 
put all her hopes of amusement to 
flight, in that quarter, and chose a 
seat next to Mrs. Plant, who was 
chatting with Mrs. Smallcraft. 

“If you would like it, Mrs, Small- 
craft, I could give you a most excellent 
receipt for plum jam.” 

“Thank you. But it would be 
thrown away upon me. The only jam 
I ever make is black currant; because 
it is useful for colds and sore throats ; 
any other sweetmeat, I look upon as a 
very unnecessary luxury.” 

“ They are sometimes, however, con- 
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venient,” apologized Mrs. Plant. “ At 
luncheon, for instance, when some 
people may not wish to eat meat ; and, 
as for desserts, one would be often 
sadly at a loss, in the country, without 
them.” 

“JI make it a rule,” replied Mrs. 
Smallcraft, “ never to encourage a love 
of eating, either in myself or others. 
If people cannot eat bread and butter 
at luncheon, they are not hungry ; and, 
therefore, need not eat. As for des- 
serts, they are most unnecessary ; and 
I look upon them as nothing but a sin- 
ful conformity to the world, in its 
worst shape.” 

“ Not in its worst shape, certainly,” 
said Mrs. Somerville, warmly. “It 
would be wrong in people of small for- 
tunes to go to expense, in that way ; 
but, I cannot see the harm of eating 
fruit in a dining room, no more than 
in a garden.” 

“People, professing what we do, 
Mrs. Somerville, should be consistent. 
That is all I mean.” 

“ There is very little consistency in 
extremes,” she answered; “and I 
think the extreme of economy, which 
encroaches upon the 
others, can be called by no gentler 
name than a vice. For my part, I 
will always give the best I have to 
my friends, and will provide for their 
entertainment, so as to suit their 
tastes.” 

This debate was so utterly incom- 
prehensible to Mrs. Merrygrief, that 
she was on the point of abruptly in- 
terposing for an explanation, when she 
saw Mr. De Lacy again conversing 
with Miss Vaughan, and hastened to 
join them, as metal more attractive. 

“You cannot mean to say, Mr. De 
Lacy, that I sing better than Miss 
Massinger ?” 

“I said no such foolish thing,” he 
answered ; “I merely said that I pre- 
ferred your singing, because you have 
a sweet voice, and she has not. She 
is a very obliging girl, and sings when 
she is asked. She also manages her 
voice much better than you do, be- 
cause you are untaught ; but, still, from 
want of taste, I suppose, I feel more 
pleasure in listening to you.” 

“ What do I hear ?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Merrygrief ; “ a sweet untaught voice! 
—an absolute personification of an Irish 
melody !—The very thing that I ido- 
lize. Iam so much obliged to you for 
this information, Mr. De Lacy. Take 
my arm, Miss Vaughan. I will cha- 
peron you to the pianoforte.’ 
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Mary, on all occasions was willing 
to sing her best ; and would, at once, 
have gratified her friend, but for Mrs. 
Merrygrief’s obstreperous interference. 
She felt an unconquerable aversion to 
be paraded as an object of idolatry ; 
and, perhaps, in the end, be called 
upon to interpret her singing. She, 
therefore, began a multiplicity of ex- 
cuses, which would have availed no- 
thing, if Sophy Massinger had not, 
just then, come to her rescue, holding 
a small volume in her hand, which she 
shewed to Mr. De Lacy. 

“ What an exquisite little edition of 
Thomson’s Seasons!” she said, speak- 
ing most affectedly sentimental. “ I 
am sure you are a passionate admirer 
of Thomson.” 

“Who told you so?” he enquired 
gravely. 

“ Nobody,” she answered, relapsing 
into a good-humoured, natural manner, 
“ But, I suppose, as I admire him ex- 
tremely, I thought that every person 
of taste must do the same.” 

“ With all your admiration, I doubt 
much if ever you read the ‘ Seasons’ 
through.” 

“ Dear Mr. De Lacy !” 

“Dear Sophy Massinger! I am 
quite certain of it—I know your real 
taste—it is not very unlike my own, 
and I never could finish the book.” 

“ Not admire ‘ Thomson’s Sea- 
sons !’” cried Mrs. Merrygrief. “ Rilly, 
now, I cannot understand ; that I al- 
ways thought that every body who was 
clever must admire Thomson.” 

“ Pardon me, madam. Clever peo- 
ple may admire, or not admire, just as 
they please. It is their prerogative— 
and they would be very indignant to 
be curtailed of it to the tithing of a 
hair.” 

Mrs. Merrygrief, who never could 
distinguish between jest and earnest, 
unless forewarned by a clear exposi- 
tion, mistook his mock gravity for dis- 
pleasure, and hesitated so long, for 
an appropriate apology, that Miss 
Vaughan, under the apprehension that 
if the conversation flagged, she might 
be called upon to personify all the 
Irish melodies, at once, asked Mr. De 
Lacy, if he was serious in his dislike 
to Thomson. 

“ Now, madam,” he said, turning to 
Mrs. Merrygrief with a smile which 
she hailed as a sign of her reinstate- 
ment in his favour; “do you not 
perceive that these young ladies have 
entered into a conspiracy against me, 
to twist and turn my expressions till 
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they speak anything but their real 
meaning ? Did I use the word dislike ? 
If I do not passionately admire, must 
I, of necessity, hate, and abominate, 
and detest, and r 

Sophy Massinger interrupted him. 

“Is this good-natured, Mr. De 
Lacy ? You have not heard me use 
such expressions, for a long time—not 
since your last lecture ; and, if I did, 
in my attempt at agreeability, offend 
in one instance . 

“ Two, Sophy, if you please ; you 
forget the word exquisite, applied to 
that tawdry little bit of a book. But, 
I believe I must forgive you, as I 
think you are endeavouring to get rid 
of all that unmeaning, hyperbolical vo- 
cabulary, which does very well for 
pretty misses who have no other way 
of convincing us that they have an 
opinion at all. You can do without it. 
Leave yourself to your own native 
goo sense and judgment, and then, 








Uninteresting and unoffending as 
Mrs. Smith was, she had, unconscious- 
ly, made a friend and an enemy in 
Dunasker, in the persons of Antony 
Pope, a poor cobbler, and Bryan Ga- 
raway, the nailer, and head-politician 
of the village. The enmity of the 
latter was first excited by the disap- 
pointment of his sister Biddy, who, 
our readers may remember, was so 
strongly recommended by her cousin, 
Tim Davoren, for the situation which 
Ansty Ruhily had the good fortune to 
step into so unexpectedly. For a long 
time, he, with others, confidently ex- 
pected that the place would soon be 
vacant, as there seemed an utter im- 
possibility that the Girra Caille could 
give satisfaction to anything in the 
shape of a respectable person. But 
when months rolled on, and she still 
kept her ground, and when, by de- 
grees, various articles of handsome 
apparel made their appearance on her 
person, no doubt looking as if they 
had no right to be there, while Biddy 
was obliged to put up with a service, 
at four shillings a quarter, his patience 
was exhausted, and he commenced a 
series of annoyances against mistress 
and maid, whenever an opportunity 
offered. Mrs. Smith’s retired habits 
preserved her, in a great measure, 
from personal insult. She avoided 
passing his forge in her evening walks, 
and contrived to be on speaking terms 
with his dog ; so that, he merely bark- 
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though I cannot promise to be your 
passionate admirer, yet, I shall 
What shall [ do? I shall ‘love your 
majesty according to my bond ; nor 
more nor less.’” 

“ Well, rilly, Sophy, I envy you— 
quite envy you. Such a compliment 
was never paid me, in my life.~ It was 
so delightfully suid, and so very witty. 
But, Mr. De Lacy, I do not quite un- 
derstand what you mean by ‘the bond.’ 
What is ‘ the bond ?’” 

“I must leave the solution of that 
knotty point to Sophy,” he said, has- 
tily taking leave; “for, I see Lady 
Anne, who has offered me a set down, 
curtsying her good nights ; and her 
coachman would scold us both, if his 
horses were kept a moment waiting.” 

Her ladyship was soon followed by 
the other guests; and Mrs. Merrygrief, 
exhausted by the excitation of the 
evening, immediately retired to her 
dressing-room. 










Vil. 


ed at her, more in the way of saluta- 
tion than impertinence, when his mas- 
ter hunted him after her as she turned 
the corner of the lane leading to his 
house. Ansty came oftener in his 
way, and suffered daily persecution, in 
the shape of practical jokes. The 
dog was also her determined enemy ; 
for, as her early education taught her 
to return every aggression in kind, she 
never tried what forbearance, or civil 
expostulation might do towards soften- 
ing his currish disposition, but gene- 
rally provided herself with some mis- 
sive, which, if it failed of its mark, 
only encouraged him to a more furious 
attack ; and, if it succeeded in sending 
him limping and yelling home, brought 
upon her the treble vengeance of his 
master. 

Peggy M‘Clusker took the part of 
her niece, fast growing into a credit to 
the family. She complained of the 
troublesome nailer to the priest, and 
threatened to complain to the colonel 
himself, and to do sundry other things, 
all of the most desperate nature, if he 
continued his tricks. But he did con- 
tinue them, and ingeniously contrived 
fresh means of annoyance, when the 
old were either countermined, or be- 
came blunted by constant use. The 
priest could not be expected to check 
the exuberance of Garaway’s animal 
spirits, as he was his most useful spy in 
the parish. He had the oversight of 
the whole village, and fulfilled his duty 
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so unremittingly that any delinquency, 
in the shape of Scripture-reading, or 
hearing, or a lodgment in the saving’s- 
bank, or smuggling a child to school, 
or purchasing at half-price at the 
Dorcas repository, was exposed on the 
instant, and the offender’s name called 
from the altar on the next Sunday. 

Peggy never had the courage to 
carry her complaint to the colonel, 
notwithstanding her repeated assu- 
rances to that effect. She said that it 
would come with a better grace from 
Mrs. Smith, strongly recommending 
her to write a petition, setting forth 
her grievances. Her advice was never 
followed. Mrs. Smith seemed almost 
callous to ill-usage. She merely avoid- 
ed coming in contact with it, when 
she could escape it, and advised her 
maid to exercise patience under her 
provocations ; a virtue which Peggy 
protested was too much to ask from 
any well-reared Christian, only when 
there was nothing to vex one. 

The kind feelings of her friend, the 
cobbler, were not called into such 
active operation. This was not his 
fault. He had once ventured to ex- 
press them, but met with such a rebuff 
that, although they continued still 
alive, they were obliged to lie dormant 
for want of materials to work upon. 
His interest in her was first excited by 
her constant attendance at the preach- 
ing-house ; the strongest evidence to 
him, that she was a truly religious wo- 
man. For many years he had been 
a member of the Methodist body, and 
was a leading character among them, 
without being a particular favourite 
with the rctheobond in Dunasker. 
He was a very honest upright man, 
who would speak his mind freely, and 
often offended some of the highest 
professors by requiring that their 
doings should bear some proportion 
to their sayings—a requisition, which, 
though generally assented to as rea- 
sonable in theory, is often found most 
unreasonable by those who are called 
upon to reduce it to practice. Now, 
Antony Pope was not of the opinion 
of the gentleman (an Irishman, we 
presume) who discovered that theory 
and practice are synonymous terms. 
He stoutly maintained that the pre- 
cepts of religion were to be obeyed in 
all circumstances, and at all times and 
seasons, and would allow of no excuse 
for conduct habitually opposed to 
those precepts, while they were ac- 
knowledged to be the standard of duty. 
This unflinching requirement was so 


troublesome to many of his associates, 
who would gladly be permitted to en- 
joy all the privileges of their profession 
on the cheapest terms, that they would 
not have been sorry to detect a few 
flaws in his conduct, which would, on 
being clearly pointed out to him, ne- 
cessarily plead for a little indalgence 
in their own cases. But the severest 
scrutiny could bring nothing to light 
on which to fix the charge of inconsis- 
tency. He was often brought to trial 
for alleged misdemeanours, and inva- 
riably came off triumphant. We can- 
not say that no angry feelings ever 
found a place in his mind, on such oc- 
casions ; but, if they did, the sun never 
went down upon his wrath. He lived 
in charity with all; and, under many 
provocations, preserved a spirit free 
from bitterness, 

In justice to those, who, sometimes, 
did not feel so kindly to him, we must 
mention that Antony, though amiable 
and sincerely pious, was far from 
being judicious. His good intentions 
were often counteracted by mistiming 
his exhortations, or dwelling too 
strongly upon some minor point, or 
presupposing, or providing for, a case 
which had its existence solely in his 
own imagination. He always felt 
obliged for advice offered to himself, 
no matter whether in season or out of 
season ; and, therefore, supposed that 
others would receive it as complacent- 
ly. Experience taught him nothing 
in this particular. It might convince 
him of the impracticability of an indi- 
vidual; but his general rule was 
not to be affected by a few excep- 
tions. So, he continued volunteering 
advice, stating objections and offering 
consolation, as occasions presented 
themselves. 

Mrs. Smith’s outward deportment 
was so orderly, that he gave her credit 
for every perfection that could adorn a 
woman. He accounted for her pecu- 
liar habits by supposing that she had 
suffered much affliction—that she had 
lost a husband, and a fine family of 
children ; and, being thus left alone, 
had sought and found comfort in reli- 
gion. He had met with a large share 
of such trials, and having experienced 
comfort from the sympathy of friends, 
was anxious to impart it to her. He, 
therefore, accosted her in an early 
stage of their acquaintance ; if sitting 
together in the same room, for an hour, 
once a fortnight, might argue acquain- 
tanceship. As usual, her manner was 
so reserved, if not so repulsively cold, 
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that any other person would have been 
discouraged to proceed further than 
the preliminary salutation. But An- 
tony’s heart was overflowing with kind 
feelings, which could not be chilled by 
mere silence. He kept close by her 
side as she proceeded Lenseathik and, 
without seeming to expect an answer, 
continued to speak to her with the 
freedom of a sympathizing friend. 
Mrs. Smith still maintained a profound 
silence. She, however, from time to 
time, turned her eyes towards him, 
with an expression something like gra- 
tification ; and gradually slackened 
her pace, as she drew near her house, 
to the slowest motion that could be 
called walking. Antony perceived 
that he had gained her attention, and 
proceeded with increased animation— 

“ It is not God, Mrs. Smith, who is 
the author of affliction. It is sin has 
overrun the world with that, and 
planted it so thick in every road we 
walk, that there is no escaping it, at 
one turn or another. I don’t say that 
it can come without His permission ; 
nor, I don’t say, it is not one of the 
ways by which he draws some nearer 
to Himself; but, what I mean is this, 
that we must not have hard thoughts 
of Him, when the blow falls heavy 
upon us; for, sin would make it fall 
with a more weighty crash, if he did 
not order his mercy, so as to break the 
blow. I have met with my own trials 
—I lost them—all of them—and they 
were very pleasant to my eyes, and 
very dear to my heart. And it was a 
wonderful trouble no doubt. But, 
strength was given to bear up against 
it, and will be given to all His people. 
I need not tell that to you, Mrs. Smith. 
You know what a comfort there is in 
thinking that they are all safe out of 
the way of harm—that while they 
lived we did our best, by prayer and 
example, to lead them right; and that, 
when they were taken, we saw them 
go in peace, trusting to the merits of 
Him who is the sinner’s refuge.” 

Mrs. Smith had listened for some 
time with seeming interest, but, to- 
wards the close of his speech, she be- 
gan to quicken her pace ; and, at last, 
with an impatient wave of her arm, as 
if to deter him from following, sud- 
denly darted forward, and gained her 
house before Antony had recovered 
from the surprise caused by her extra- 
ordinary want of courtesy. 

For four months after this unfortu- 
nate failure, she absented herself from 
the preaching-house ; and, in her walks, 
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avoided the cobbler’s stall as carefully 
as the nailer’s forge ; till, after a few 
accidental meetings, when he made no 
attempt to claim acquaintance farther 
than by a distant bow, she ventured to 
trust herself under the same roof with 
him—always contriving that her eyes 
never should encounter his, on the 
breaking up of the meeting. 

Antony was sorely puzzled to ac- 
count for her conduct. At times, he 
felt inclined to adopt the popular no- 
tion, that she was either cracked, or 
under a spell, which forced her to be 
uncivil against her will. But, on think- 
ing her over dispassionately he gave 
up those opinions. Madness was out 
of the question, at least so far as he 
had opportunities of judging; and the 
other supposition involved too many 
contradictions to be reasonably main- 
tained. Besides, he heard so much to 
her —— from the Girra Caille, 
with whom he had almost daily inter- 
course, by the repairs wanting for her 
shoes which were as often in his hands 
as upon her feet, that he could not 
bear to think unfavourably of her. On 
the contrary, he became every day 
more interested in her affairs, the more 
they seemed out of the reach of his 
interference ; and he pondered ever 
arrangement, probeble or possible, which 
could promise to conduce to her wel- 
fare. 

During two years and upwards she 
occupied all his thoughts which were 
not engaged on his own immediate 
concerns without coming to any deci- 
sion as to how he should act, or what 
he could advise. At length he hit 
upon an expedient ; one which, if car- 
ried into effect, would infallibly insure 
her a large stock of happiness ; and 
that was, to have her married to Mr. 
M‘Cracken, the methodist preacher, 
then going that circuit. Antony had, 
in his time, helped to make man 
matches according to the system whic 
generally prevails among his frater- 
nity; nor was he discouraged from 
continuing to meddle in such matters 
by the cases, and those not a few, 
when the parties most concerned dis- 
covered too late that their friends had 
miscalculated on their chances of hap- 

iness. In the present case, however, 

e felt assured that there could be no 
disappointment—they were two such 
excellent people, born, as it were, for 
each other ; Mr. M‘Cracken being an 
elderly man, with a remarkably per- 
suasive voice, and sleek address, and, 
avowedly, on the look out for a partner; 
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and Mrs. Smith, a silent woman, who, 
decidedly, wanted a companion, al- 
though she seemed in uo hurry to find 
one. 

This scheme, the moment it en- 
tered his mind, took such hold of his 
fancy that he resolved to propose it 
for the lady’s consideration without 
waiting to consult Mr. M‘Cracken’s 
inclinations on his next visit to Dunas- 
ker. He, accordingly, popped upon 
Mrs. Smith in her evening walk at the 
farthest point to which, in general, it 
extended in order to have sufficient 
time to explain the whole business 
before she could cut him short by tak- 
ing refuge in her house. 

He began at once, though rather in 
a round-about way; for her tone of 
voice was so chilling, and her acknow- 
ledgment of his civilities so distant, 
that he felt a sudden damp come over 
his spirits as he delicately insinuated 
his business. The importance of his 
subject gradually inspired confidence, 
particularly when he saw that he was 
listened to with decided attention; and 
he, at length, explained himself with a 
perspicuity which left no room to doubt 
his meaning. 

“I never gave an advice, Mrs. 
Smith,” he said, in conclusion, “that I 
had not good reason for it ; and I have 
no fear that a woman of your years 
will stand in your own light when 
such a comfortable settlement is before 
you.” 

Mrs. Smith stopped short and stared 
him full in the face. Her lips moved 
once or twice, as if about to speak ; 
but they closed again without a sound ; 
and, after a few minutes’ pause, she 
again walked forward in silence. 

Mr. Pope was somewhat at a loss to 
understand this dumb show; and, as 
our readers must be equally in the 
dark, we shall take the liberty of ex- 
plaining her thoughts for their satisfac- 
tion. In his recommendation of the 
married state, Antony had quite forgot 
to mention the gentleman whose cause 
he took in hand. He merely repre- 
sented him to be elderly, exemplary, 
and in want of a housekeeper; and, 
from the many assurances of respect 
aud good will, with which he prefaced 
his proposal, Mrs. Smith conceived 
that the aspirant to her hand was no 
other than the cobbler himself. Her 
first impulse was to order him indig- 
nantly from her presence; but, on 
looking at him, her heart softened ; for 
his countenance was so thoroughly in- 
dicative of the absence of all intention 
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to give offence, and his demeanour so 
respectful, that she excused his folly 
on the score of dotage. She, there- 
fore, hesitated how to express her dis- 
approbation of his proposal, and con- 
tinued to walk leisurely forward with- 
out speaking. 

Antony judged favourably of her 
silence. After a very respectable 
pause he again adverted to the subject. 

“TI think the better of you Mrs. 
Smith for taking time to consider. 
There is no hurry about it; I am 
always on the spot, and when your 
wied is made up you know where to 
find me.” 

This was going too far. It was 
said with, what appeared to her, a self- 
satisfied air, such as a favoured lover 
might be betrayed into on receiving a 
little bashful encouragement. Mrs. 
Smith again stood still and addressed 
him with severity of voice and look. 

“ Let me hear no more of such non- 
sense. At your advanced time of life, 
my good man, you would be much 
better employed in digging your grave 
than preparing for your marriage.” 

It was Antony’s turn now to stop 
short in great astonishment. 

“Ah! then, ma’am dear,” he asked, 
“ what put it into your head that I was 
thinking about such a thing at all ?” 

“Why, sir, what have you been 
speaking about ?” 

“ About yourself and Mr. M‘Crack- 
en, ma’am.” 

The mistake was soon cleared up. 
Mrs. Smith felt alternately amused 
and annoyed as he exculpated himself 
from all design of looking so high for 
himself. He next proclaimed at great 
length Mr. M‘Cracken’s good qualities ; 
and concluded by again referring to 
himself. 

“It isn’t alone, mu’am,” he said, 
“that I never had an eye to my supa- 
riors, for I never once glanced at an 
equal since she, that is gone, left me 
alone. No, ma'am, no disparagement 
to any body; but I say this, that the 
queen of the East and West Indies 
would never have a welcome to sit 
down by me in my poor little place, if 
she wanted to step into her shoes.” 

“ Have you ever mentioned this plan 
to any one but myself?” enquired Mrs. 
Smith. 

“Not to living man or woman, I 
thought of it only last Wednesday was 
eight days, after Mr. M‘Cracken left 
the town, or else I would have intro- 
duced him at once to yourself.” 

“ Listen to me, Mr. Pope,” she said, 
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gently, but firmly, “ You mean well, 
I have no doubt; and, I thank you 
for your good wishes. But if ever 
you speak to me again on such a sub- 
ject, I must change my opinion of you 
and look upon you as any thing but a 
friend, Iam a very unprotected ‘wo- 
man; and if, through your means, 
any disrespectful reports should be 
raised against me in this neighbour- 
hood, my only resource must be, to 
leave it at once and seek some other 
residence where I may be allowed to 
live without insult.” 

This was the longest speech that 
ever was heard from Mrs. Smith since 
her residence in Dunasker; and the 
purport of it sounded so melancholy to 
Antony, that the tears started to his 
eyes, as he protested that the tongue 
should drop out of his head before he 
would be tempted to utter one word 
about the match to Mr. M‘Cracken, 
or any body else with a head upon 
their shoulders; that he would not 
even think of it to himself if he could 
help it; and that she might live and 
die to her own satisfaction without a 
word of advice from him, if she lost 
herself entirely. 

They parted on better terms than 
might have been expected from the 
manner in which his good offices were 
rejected. Mrs, Smith promised to 
forgive on his repeated assurances of 
secrecy ; and, although he felt greatly 
disappointed at the failure of his well- 
digested plan, yet she rather rose in 
his estimation by the magnanimity 
evinced in her rejection of such a man 
as Mr. M‘Cracken. 

Ansty was waiting for her at the 
door in great tremor of spirits, occa- 
sioned by an adventure of her own, 
during the time of her mistress’s ab- 
sence. She was in such a hurry to 
tell her story that she began at the 
end; and in the true Irish style, pro- 
ceeded backwards, so confusedly, as to 
be well nigh unintelligible. All that 
Mrs. Smith eould collect for the first 
quarter of an hour was to the follow- 
ing effect: That the book was put into 
her hand, and swear she must; that 
the ould captain abused her to no end, 
and was like a father to her; that 
Master William spoke all, and Robert 
Kinkaid talked right-a-head like any 
gentleman ; that Bryan was as white 
as a sheet—the colour of any thing— 
the dog got his own, and was ordered 
alog; the milk could never be drunk 
after the usage it got, so it might as 
well be spilt. Her own little finger 
Vou. X. 
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was smashed; Mr. Kinkaid’s jacket 
tore; the poliss mad; the street 
frightened out of its senses, and Mas- 
ter William the most wonderful man 
next to Robert Kinkaid. 

After giving a very patient and at- 
tentive hearing to three repetitions of 
the story, Mrs. Smith put together all 
the different circumstances, so as to 
understand pretty clearly the whole of 
the adventure. It appeared that Ansty, 
on her return from the dairy, with a 
pint of milk, was attacked by Bryan 
Garaway, who insisted on having a 
romp with her. She never liked romp- 
ing, particularly with sucha playfellow, 
and endeavoured to escape from him ; 
but in vain. In the struggle which 
ensued, he, without intending it, as he 
offered to swear, washed his dirty 
hands in the milk-jug ; the contents of 
which were, forthwith, sent right into 
his face, with full intent and purpose, 
as she acknowledged to the magistrates, 
adding the wish that it was a churn full 
for his sake. Mr. Garaway’s good hu- 
mour gave way under this unwelcome 
ablution ; and the Girra Caille would 
have experienced even rougher treat- 
ment than horse play at his hands had 
not Robert Kinkaid, a tall, handsome, 
young, police-constable come to her 
assistance, just as her only weapon of 
defence, the milk-jug, aimed at Gara- 
way’s head, was broken in an unavail- 
ing blow on the shoulder. His inter- 
ference only served to exasperate the 
nailer, who immediately let go his hold 
of the girl to grapple with her defender, 
Left to fair play, Kinkaid was on pretty 
equal terms with his antagonist ; but 
the police are, in general, very far 
from being favourites with the rabble, 
and a crowd immediately collected to 
take the part of Garaway, and to give 
the peeler a hearty threshing. Robert 
had already received some well di- 
rected blows on the back of his head, 
when another tall, handsome, young 
man forced his way through the crowd, 
by the united aid of legs and arms, 
moving rapidly in all directions, and 
seized the nailer by the collar, with a 
grasp that sent the blood mounting 
rapidly into his cheeks. Insubordina- 
tion had not received so much encou- 
ragement in Dunasker as in many 

other parts of Ireland; the people, 
therefore, were not prepared to resist 
all authority; and Mr. Somerville, who 
was son to the most active magistrate 
in the county, met with no opposition, 
either in taking Garaway prisoner ; or 
while conducting him to his father’s 
2x 
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residence, where Ansty was obliged to 
follow in order to lodge her complaint 
in due form. 

Garaway was unaffectedly sorry for 
this untoward event. He hada parti- 
cular disinclination to be sent to jail 
just at that time, when he had business 
of importance to his country on hands. 
: et he saw no chance of escape once 

Captain Somerville had him in his 
clutches. Fortune, however, favoured 
him on this emergency. Ansty ad- 
mitted that he was only torme nting 
her till she threw the milk in his face ; 
and Kinkaid, who was aware that he 
might be dismissed for doing his duty, 
brought forward some other mitigating 
circumstances, so that the delingne nt 
was soon set at liberty on giving bail 
for his good behaviour in future. 

From that time he was afraid to in- 
dulge in his usual pranks, Ansty 
could traverse the village in all diree- 
tions unarmed; and Mrs. Smith no 
longer dreaded the return of the Sun- 
day evening, when it was his practice 
to collect all the bl: ickguards of the 
two lanes before her door, to amuse 
themselves with various innocent sports, 
all intended for, and all producing 
much annoyance to her, But although 
he was outwardly reformed, his malice 
only slept till it could be wreaked 
safely, and with effect. Both mistress 
and maid were hated with increasing 
animosity in proportion to his inability 
to injure them; and it extended to 


their protectors who were, each of 


them, tolerably odious to him before ; 
one, for no reason but that he was a 
gentleman; the other, for the more 
excusable consideration, that he was 
paid for upholding the laws which 
Garaway often found it very convenient 
to break. 

The objects of his resentment were 
happily unconscious of the degree to 
which it extended, and if we except Mrs. 
Smith, would not have suffered much 
uneasiness had they known it in all its 
determinations. Even Ansty would 
have despised it as too insignificant to 
merit a moment's disquiet. Her spirit 
was naturally courageous ; and educa- 
tion had not only hardened her to bear 
ill-treatment, but to expect it wherever 
her lot was cast; so that when it came 
she was fully prepared to meet and re- 
sist it. But from this time forward a 
new scene opened upon her, inducing 
a train of ideas to which her mind had 
been hitherto a stranger. She sud- 
denly discovered that she was of some 
consequence in the world; that her 


right to claim sympathy and protec- 
tion from her fellow creatures was al- 
lowed ; and since she had been encou- 
raged to speak for herself before so 
great a man as Captain Somerville she 
felt that she could not be altogether so 
insignificant or despicable in the world’s 
estimation as she once conceived. Her 
character gradually assumed a softer 
shade under the prevalence of these 
sentiments ; not that her independence 
of spirit was weakened, it was only di- 
vested of the sullen defiance with which 
she had heretofore been prepared to 
stand at bay against the Be human 
race. She had met with two disinte- 
rested friends, who required nothing 
from her in return for their good 
offices ; yet she spontaneously re »paid 
them with heartfelt gratitude ; a feel- 
ing which had been but slightly awak- 
ened, and that only at times, by the 
blustering kindness of her hot-tem- 
pered aunt, or the uncomplaining for- 
bearance of her mysterious mistress. 
Her acquaintance with Mr. Somer- 
ville never indeed proceeded farther, 
after the evening of her adventure 
with Garaway, than an askew-kind of 


jerk, intended for a curtsy on her part, 


and a smiling bow from him as they 
passed each other in the street; but a 
confidential intimacy was soon estab- 
lished between her and Robert Kin- 
kaid. He often stopped to chat with 
her; and being a merry, light-hearted, 
good-natured young man, “exerted all 
his powers of agreeability on such 
occasions ; so that, to acasual observer, 
their intercourse had all the appearance 
of a decided flirtation. Nobody i 
Dunasker, not even Antony Pope, 
ever supposed that the Girra Caille 
had really made a conquest of the 
handsome police-constable; but the 
milk-woman, and the huxter, and the 
butcher amused themselves at her ex- 
pense by congratulating her on her 
good fortune, ‘and gravely bespeaking 
her custom when she was Mrs. Kin- 
kaid. Ansty was indignant or sheepish 
according to her opinion of the persous 
who took the liberty of joking with her. 
If she thought they had friendly feel- 
ings towards her she only turned away 
her head and bid them “quit their 
foolishness ;” but if she suspected that 
the joke was meant as a cover for im- 
pertinence, she either preserved a dig- 
nified silence, or returned a very undig- 
nified answer. 

Whatever her own sentiments might 
be, she kept them to herself. That 
she took any interest in the subject, 
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could only be guessed by a very de- 
cided attention to personal appearance, 
so far as dress was concerned. She 
never appeared in the streets without 
.shoes-or stockings, unless when a 
tieighbouring fair insured the absence 
of the police for the day; and she 
bought the largest and hatdsomest 
mock-tortoise-shell comb that Du- 
nasker afforded, as an ornament for 
her hair. And, certainly, it answered 
that purpose to the letter, for it never 
was put to any use. There it stuck 
in the back of her head without an 
effort at confining the crazy locks 
which straggled in every direction 
about her face and neck with the most 
uncontrolled liberty. 


Amonc the “elegant extracts” in this 
volume is a tale by Treck, scanty in 
incident,—the characters merely stalk- 
ing to and fro in long cloaks and 
short boots,—but rich in sentiment and 
“thoughts that lie luckily too deep for 
tears.” We suppose it may have been 
given us by way of compensation for 
the fatigue of reading thirty poetical 
pieces from the pen of the same writer, 
filled with sighings and sobbings for 
tom-tits and robins. We have never, 
by the way, been able to understand 
why there should be such a contrast 
between Tieck’s poetry and his prose. 
In other German writers the charac- 
teristics that pervade the novel distin- 
guish the poem also. Goethe for ex- 
ample is uniform through his fifty vo- 
lumes. Faust and Werther are frac- 
tions of a common integer. We may 
regard them as we regard an opal : the 
hues are many, the stone is one. So 
with Wieland and Schiller and their 
copied copyists. So, in fact, with all 
literary Germany except the author of 
the Phantasus. 'Tieck, like Brockden 
Brown’s Carwin, is a biloquist ; he is 
duplex, double-systemed, two-souled. 
Like Hoffmann’s Medardus, he is 
linked with a Doppelganger, but the 
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Kinkaid was unconscious of the 
tender impression which he was sup- 
posed to have made on her heart. His 
civility and good nature, of which he 
possessed a large stock, were not ex- 
clusively bestowed on her. They 
were at the service of all who would 
accept of them. She merely got her 
share when she came in his way. He 
meant nothing particular; and su 
posed that his meaning was oiled 
understood by her. In other words, 
he thought nothing about the matter ; 
and whether she was as indifferent, 
time may or may not tell, just as we 
may or may not want an incident. 


comparison is not to his advantage ; 
for the second-self of Ludwig Tieck 
might be mistaken for the man in the 
moon, or his own Scheuchvogel. His 
poetry is the shadow, as his prose is 
the light of his intellect. It baffles 
alike description and analysis. There 
is something on the surface of it that 
mocks our penetration; so that when 
we try to look at it stedfastly we feel 
as if our eyes were filmed over with 
scales. It appears to us at once bright 
and dark, like polished ebony. It is 
akin to the “dazzling gloom” that 
Shelley speaks of in his version of the 
May-day Night-scene. It is a painted 
sky of night-clouds where the moon of 
the poet’s imagination is content to 
abide for ever in her first quarter. One 
phase only of his genius is revealed by 
it, and that is the chiaro oscuro. It is 
a versified magic lantern, not unlike 
the one which Kerner, who, though a 
great man, is no conjuror, has lately 
transferred to his publisher for the 
puzzlement of reviewers and the won- 
der of antiquated gentlewomen.+ We 
should care little for all this if there 
were not a certain attraction in Tieck’s 
poetry coercing us to read in defiance 
of our judgment. In Maturin’s Mon- 


* Sammlung Vermischter Gedichte, &c. A Selection of Miscellaneous Pieces in 
Verse and Prose, extracted from the most approved German Authors. 1 vol. pp. 


984, Frankfort, 1837. 


+ We allude to the Reiseschatten, or Shadows of Travel; a monstrous compound of 


grotesque description and bloated dialogue, 


As all the characters introduced into 


the book talk precisely in the style in which the following sentence is couched, the 
reader will require no additional specimen of its merits. 
«“ I tell you,” said Moses, “I tell you, my excellent, rather talented and in all 


probability still young friend, I tell you that the sentinel hears nothing and sees 
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torio there is a character, (his name we 
forget) a timid man, who when the 
assassin’s knife is at his throat, and 
he shakes and quakes from head to 
foot, and his hair stands erect with 
horror, feels a strong inclination to 
break into a horse-laugb. We, as we 
pore over Tieck, are circumstanced 
somewhat similarly with this shaking 
quaker, whose name we now recollect 
to be Filippo. Every stanza is a basi- 
lisk which we at once abhor and are 
fascinated by. One half of our sensa- 
tions are at war with the other half. 
We are dragged different ways at the 
same moment, like Ravuillac by the 
wild horses. We make energetic 
efforts, of course, to emancipate our- 
selves by plucking out the heart of the 
mystery that lies at the bottom of our 
thraldom. But the poet laughs us to 
scorn. His genius is a stumbling- 
block in our path. It is a rock of 
strength to himself—a rock of offence 
to us. It is like a scroll from Hercu- 
Janeum ; the longer we scrutinise it 
the more embarrassing it seems. It 
grows more and more convolved and 
intricate each moment; it is an abyss 
without bottom, a snare, a pitfall, a maze, 
a labyrinth, the chance of extrication 
from which appears as remote as that 
of deliverance from the Living Char- 
nel appeared to Sindbad the Sailor. 
As Schiller says of the universe, “ We 
call aloud to know what it means, and 
are answered by the echo of our own 
words, as if one had shouted down a 
chasm.” It poses, tantalizes, frets, ex- 
asperates us. We cannot, charge as 
desperately as we will, make way 
through the phalanx of those intellec- 
tual cohorts; we exert ourselves in 
vain to penetrate the triple blinds of 
sentiment on the wrong side of which 
the mind of the poet is in full activity, 
stripped naked like a Roman athlete at 









his exercises, and exulting in the secu- 
rity and secrecy of its might. As 
thought after thought comes forth and 
fronts us we greet it “with open 
heart and tongue affectionate and 
true,” but our straightforwardness and 
warmth of feeling are requited on the 
instant by some look of intense frigi- 
dity, some noli me tangere influence, 
as if, after all, the stranger and we 
were existences of antagonist orders. 
Afar off, the cheat appears a magnifi- 
eence—* the distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view”—but when we come 
to lay hold on our prize the mirage 
has vanished, and our hands are filled 
with sand and our hearts with sadness. 
It glitters, but wants transparence ; we 
cannot see into the core of it; it is 
brilliant and opaque, like a spread-out 
sheet of silver. It reminds us of a 
melo-dramatic spectacle during which 
we are blinded by the lights, and stun- 
ned by the music, and suffocated by 
the heat, without catching more than a 
few words, here and there, of the 
piece. And yet we read and read, 
still hoping against hope for better 
things and more intelligible! We are 
perpetually the victims of the same de- 
lusion. Experience profits us nothing. 
Like Sisyphus, we bowl the stone for 
ever up the hill, and for ever grasp it 
on its descent with renewed infatuation. 
The poet conquers and reconquers us, 
until the last fragment of our indepen- 
dence is torn into shreds ; yet, like the 
British Army, we cannot believe our- 
selves beaten. We are taken captive 
with scarcely a struggle while our con- 
fidence is at the proudest pitch, as the 
reeling drunkard is laid prostrate he 
knows not how, at the moment when 
he fancies himself a match singlehand- 
ed for a thousand hosts. In vain we 
arm ourselves like a Goliah ; our pano- 
ply is useless; if Tieck “throw but a 


nothing; for, step out and cry aloud once, twice, thrice, four, five, and six times, 
exempli gratia, ‘ Fire! fire! ho! Robbery! Murder! Stop thief! Stop the robber! 


the incendiary ! the cut-purse and cut-throat! the coiner! the Jew !—to which you 
may subjoin as an appendix, ‘ the gipsy! the tinker! the curry-comb and mousetrap- 


maker !’'—and shout this in the following languages, viz: 1. High-German,—2. 


Low-German,—3. Suabian,—4. Swiss,- 


and &. Italian, in the first instance with your mouth after the common mode, then 
through the medium of a sizeable pipe or horn, and then successively through two 
speaking tubes or trumpets, one very long and straight, the other curved like a serpent, 


5. French,—6. Dutch,—7. Bohemian, 


at the distance of ten, six, four, and two paces from the sentinel—and finally walk 


up to him and putting your lips to his ear, roar until your lungs crack, concluding by 
giving him a sore and serious punch in the ribs—do all this, and yet the fellow 
will neither hear nor see, nor say anything,—because, my friend, he is only—a painted 


entinel !” 


The author's apology for the work is found in the first line of his poetical preface : 


* Das sind die Schatten aus der jungen Tagen,” 


An apology certainly more available in Germany than among us. 











1837.] 


stone the giant dies.” He writes veni, 
vidi, vici, on the back of each of his 
poetical despatches. If now and again 
he hoists the white flag from the top 
of a page,* it is not a sign that he sur- 
renders, but that we are vouchsafed an 
armistice till he shall think proper to 
resume hostilities. A fillet is bound 
over our eyes while we are glorifying 
ourselves on our perspicacity. The 
will of the wizard overawes ours. We 
are dragged on whithersoever he 
pleases, as Van Wodenblock in the 
story was by his magic leg. We are 
“fooled to the top of our bent,” and 
never perceive, except by glimpses, 
and “through a glass, darkly,” that 
the juggler has been mocking us all 
the time. As a man in adream, enter- 
ing a well-known house to gaze on 
“old familiar faces,” finds himself all at 
once in a foreign habitation, an en- 
chanted pile ; and astonished, alarmed, 
and confounded, but unreflecting, roams 
from chamber to chamber, encounter- 
ing sphynxes, hippogriffs, talking birds 
and walking statues, and yet still pur- 
sues his wanderings, hoping to the last 
to meet those he is in quest of, so we, 
while wondrous fancies flit before us, 
and undefined shapes multiply around 
us, and all the phantasmagoria of a 
morbid intellect crowd about us, ex- 
plore page after page of the mystic 
volumes that present us with them, 
and still expect to discover in the end 
the secret soul of all—hidden, perhaps, 
in some unsuspected nook, like the soul 
of the licentiate Pedro Garcias, in the 
preface to Gil Blas, or diffused over the 
entire surface of the writer’s imaginings, 
like star-light over a deep flood—a 
subtle gas, with whose peculiar pro- 
perties our faculties could become in- 
timate only after we had been breath- 
ing it so long as to forget our ordinary 
atmosphere, as the eyes of a man who 
passes from a bright room into a dark 
one must learn to accommodate them- 


* It is a part of German book-making 
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selves to the change before the haze 
that rests on surrounding objects can 
be dispelled. 

The conclusion we would come to 
with respect to Tieck’s poetry, is as 
follows. It is an emanation from, not 
an exertion of, intellect. It is neither 
action nor passion; it merely in- 
dicates the perception of these. It 
exhibits many blemishes and many 
beauties, but it will always be a 
favourite with imaginative young 
people from eighteen to eight and 
twenty. To all others it must be 
caviare. Its worst fault is its sickly 
egotism. This is the “green and yel- 
low” silk twist upon which all Tieck’s 
poetical pearls are strung. He seems 
incapable of “subduing himself to the 
quality of his conception ;” he has not 
the heart to break down the walls of 
the sanctuary, within which, “fold over 
fold, inextricable coil,” his amour-pro- 
pre twines around the pillars of his 
thought : take what form he will, he is 
haunted by his individuality to the last, 
as the princes in the Arabian Nights, 
though metamorphosed into birds and 
apes, are condemned to retain their 
consciousness. The style is beautiful, 
except where the author attempts the 
legend. The matter is made up of 
weepings, about nobody knows what 
—and wanderings about, nobody 
knows where—flash-in-the-pan éclats 
of sentimentalism—hop-skip-and-jump 
sketches of narrative; for anything 
like a regular “story, Lord bless you, 
he has none to tell, Sir"—dusky al- 
lusions to past events, unintelligible to 
every body else, perhaps to himself, 
and baby babble about flowers, in 
which he sees a resemblance to man- 
kind, for the very dreamy reason that 
the head of man is inclined to thought, 
and the head of the flower to the light, 
and that when man begins to nod, the 
flower droops.t Having said so much, 
we shall be excused for not at present 


to print for leaves together three or four 


lines on a page, and leave the rest of the page blank. 


+ Blumen sind uns nah befreundet, 
Pflanzen unserm Blut verwandt, 
Und sie werden angefeindet 


Und wir thun so unbekannt. 

Unser Kopf lenkt sich zam Denken, 
Und die Blume nach dem Licht, 
Und wann Nacht und Thau einbricht, 
Sieht man sie die Blitter senken, 


Wie der Mensch zum Schlaf einnickt 


Schlummert sie in sich gebuckt. 


Flowers are to us near befriended, (allied) 


Plants to our blood related. 


And they become at-hated, (they are objects 


of dislike) 
And we do so unknown. (we are so distant 
with them) 


Our head turns itself to the thinking, 


And the flower after the light, 


And when night and dew breaks in, 


Sees one her the leaves sink, (we see her 
leaves drooping) 
As the man to the sleep nods in, (as man 
nods asleep) 
Slumbers she in herself wrapped. 
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offering any translations from Tieck. 
We pass on to the next writer in the 
volume before us, Justinus Kerner. 
This gentleman is considered by 
some as belonging to the same school 
with Tieck. There is, however, a no- 
ticeable difference between the two 
parties. Tieck isa very metaphysician 
in his poetry, delighting to anatomise 
what he feels, and descanting @ la 
Socrate on topics which few but him- 
self understand or care about : Kerner 
never troubles us with the analysis of 
any of his emotions ; he merely tells 
us that he is glad or grieved, und damit 
Lied am Ende. Again, Tieck rarely 
appears unequal or incongruous ; Ker- 
ner is so much a contrast to him here, 
that he sometimes begins a poem where 


he should end it, and then, to mend the 
matter, stops short in the middle, fan- 
cying he has finished. The only points 
of resemblance we can see between 
them, are their egotism, and their com- 
mon German propensity to weep for 
dead sparrows and rave about the 
breakings-up of iceponds. Tieck, 
though he sonnetizes half the poets of 
his fatherland, never alludes any where 
to the existence of such an individual 
as the Suabian physician—a proof that 
he has little community of feeling with 
him—while Kerner lavishes the entire 
of his little stock of panegyrie on 
Uhland. Take, for instance, the fol- 
lowing sample of the sort of homage 
he renders to, as Byron would say, 
“the superlative of his comparative.” 


Co LuIwig Ubdlany, 


ON THE LAST VOLUME OF HIS POEMS. 


As a headlong stream that Winter had bound, 
When Spring reshowers her beams on the plains, 
Breaks loose with a fierce impatient sound 


From its icy chains : 


Asa tree, despoiled by the axe of the North 
Of its leaves of greén and fruits of gold, 






New leaves, new fruits afresh puts forth, 


As bright as the old: 


As riotous wine, whose fiery strength 
By the walls of the flask was prisoned long, 


Outgushes in purple pride at length, 


A bubbling song ! 


As the pealing of some vast organ floats 
On the air to the ear of him who has heard 






In many long days but the piping notes 


Of the coppice-bird : 


So rushes, O Uhland! so streams and rolls 
The flood of thy song—a flood of fire ! 







So thrills through the depths of all hearts and souls 
The might of thy lyre! 


Another short piece will illustrate 
his puling egoism ; he is a sick bird in 
acage. By the way, we cannot under- 


stand why Kerner should shew himself 


Morning-Zavness, 


such a bird-fancier ; surely a yellow- 
hammer is not the most interesting 
object in the creation. 






The glances of Morning 
With orient crimson already are heralding Day ; 
The sun is adorning 


The green young grove in the lightning and gold of his ray. 


Exhausted with motion 


The silverstars have set in their billowy bed : 
Through the azure ocean 


Of Heaven, the birds, loose-flying, earcer in their stead. 
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This heart of mine, 
This languishing heart which trouble and pain environ, 
Doth peak and pine, 

A sick little bird cooped up in a cage of iron. 











His fellows are scaling 

With carols of joy the heights of the heavenly dome, 
But ailing and wailing 

The captive droops, forbidden to warble and roam. 











Yet often, when sorest 

At heart, and sleeping, his head beneath his wings, 
He flies through the forest 

(In dreams, alas!) or rests on a bough and sings, 









Sink, sun, into shadow, 

And drop thy pall on the face of the world, O, Night! 
O’er mountain and meadow 

Once more may the prisoner then pursue his flight. 


‘Turning aside from Kerner, and and is likely to be patronised by Prince 
passing over the battle-field lucubra- Posterity. The composition’ we are 
tions of that scatter-brained young about to translate appears also in a 
brain-scatterer, Karl Theodore Korner, volume recently published by our in- 
including the senseless Schwertlied, defatigable friend M. Klauer-Klatto- 
which has an extensive reputation, we wski*—of which, by the way, we pur- 
come toa ballad by Lwmermann, the pose giving ere long a detailed review, 


dramatist. apart from these our Anthologia. 
This is a terse and vigorous fellow, 
















Che Htuvent of BPrague.t 





What riotous din is ringing ? 
What wassailers throng the house ? 
The Student af Prague is singing 
The praise of his wild carouse. 
With bloodshot eyes and glowing, 
He shouts like one possessed, 
His goblet overflowing, 
His head on his leman’s breast. 


* We mean Vol. III. of the German Poetical Anthology, comprising the Ballads 
and Romances of the Germans. This is a publication which every lover of German 
literature should be anxious to possess. In the variety, brilliance, and general ex- 
cellence of its contents it far surpasses even any of M. Klauer’s previous works of 
a similar class ; and higher praise it would be impossible to award it. 

+ This ballad is founded on fact. Ina note at the end of M. Klauer’s volume 
we have the genuine history of the hero, given in a narrative transcribed from 
Feszler and Fischer’s Eunomia for July, 1805. ‘The student was the son of a 
Pomeranian country clergyman, and was sent to Prague for the completion of his 
education. There his youth, temperament, and freedom from restraint soon led him 
into excesses, which increased until he became a confirmed libertine. He ceased to 
correspond with his kindred; and his father, preyed on by anxiety and grief, at 
length fell mortally ill. His mother now wrote to him, adjuring him to return and 
receive the dying benediction of the parent who had reared him in the love and fear 
of Gop; but in vain; the student, considering her story an invention to wile him 
home, refused to attach credit to it, and pursued his career of dissipation at Prague. 
Time wheeled on; at last, one night as the student lay in bed, he was startled by a 
rustling sound nigh him, and in the same moment a gentle current of air passed over 
his face. Turning round with an involuntary shudder, he beheld a phantom leaning 
over the bed-side, and contemplating him with looks of the tenderest pity. It was 
the apparition of his dying father! Terror mastered him at the sight; he seized a 
sword that hung against the wall, and made a thrust at the spectre, which immedi- 
ately disappeared, The student was now seriously alarmed, as all his dependance was 
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All pallid as alabaster 
The servant ventures in : 
“Tis midnight, O, my master! 
Cease now at least from sin!” 
“ Avaunt, thou croaking booby ! 
I brook no babble from thee ; 
As long as the wine looks ruby 
Right jovial I swear to be!” 


He drinks from his goblet faster ; 
Within lies a coiléd worm : 

“ Gop gives thee a sign, my master! 
It saith, Repent! Reform !” 

“ Truce, dolt, to thy coffin-faces ! 
Go, preach to fools that will hear ; 

Thus locked in my leman’s embraces, 
What accident have I to fear ?” 


He plays with her night-black tresses ; 
She breaks from his arms by force ; 
Her hands on her heart she presses ; 
She shrieks, and drops down a corse ! 
Then steps the servant past her, 
And falls upon his knee : 
“ Gop shews a sign, O, master, 
A fearful sign to thee !” 


“ Away, thou hound, to the devil! 
Red gold have I still in store 
To win me wherewith to revel, 
And fairer lemans a score. 
So long as my dotard father 
Takes care of this purse of mine, 
So long, by hell, will I gather 
The roses of Love and wine.” 


The servant, shuddering, fetches 
Away the accusing Dead ; 

And the wild young student stretches 
His wasted limbs in bed. 

The lurid lamp is shooting 
A bluer glare anon ; 

The owls without are hooting ; 
The hollow bell tolls ‘ One !’ 


upon his father, and next day he set out for Pomerania. But before he had accom- 
plished more than half his journey homeward a black letter met him, and opening it 
he found that it anounced the death of his father. After a number of preliminary 
details, the following account was given of the last moments of the deceased :— The 
desire of the sick man to see his child once more, the father’s anguish at the thought 
of his son’s depravity and obduracy, augmented hourly. On the last evening of his 
life never a minute elapsed that he did not enquire, on the occasion of the slightest 
noise or movement near him, Has he come yet? Is he there? and when answered, 
Alas, no! he would break forth into piteous lamentations over the wretched state of 
his lost son. Midnight came, passed; he grew fainter and fainter. At one o'clock 
he had sunk into a state of strange calmness. It was thought that he slept. His 
family surrounded his bed. On a sudden a trembling came over him; he turned 
himself round, and lifting his eyes to his daughter, who was affectionately watching 
by him, he exclaimed in a hollow voice, All is over! My reprobate son has just 
struck at me with his sword! Speech and consciousness then deserted him. To- 
wards the dawning of day he gave up the ghost.” M. Klauer’s narrative, of which 
this is an abstract, closes here: the ballad, it will be perceived, carries the story 
further, but whether according to the strict truth or not we cannot pretend to say. 
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When lo! a charnel vapour 
Pervades the student’s room : 
Then dies the darkened taper ; 
And, shimmering through the gloom, 
A Shadow with look of sorrow 
Bends over the reckless boy, 
Who dreams of new pleasures to-morrow 
And laughs his libertine joy. 





The pitying Phantom raises 
Its warning hand on high ; 
The student starts ; he gazes ; 
He grasps his bed-sword nigh ; 
He strikes at what resembles 
His father’s features pale ; 
And the stricken Phantom trembles, 
And vanishes with a wail. 


aS 


SS 


— 


The wintry morn is dawning 
In ashy-grey and red ; 
The servant undraws the awning 
That screens his master’s bed ; 
And a black-edged letter, weeping, 
He gives the startled youth ;* 
And the student’s flesh is creeping, 
For he fears the dreadful truth. 


























“ From thy mother broken-hearted 
And widowed now by thee— 
"| father has departed 
his life in agony. 
Whole nights I saw him languish ; 
And still he called in wild 
And ceaseless tones of anguish 
For thee, his ruined child. 


RE ET IS TO 


ears AEE 


ee Te 


a 






SSS 


“ At last he lay as trancéd ; 
His struggles appeared to cease, 
And I fondly hoped and fancied 
His spirit was now at peace ; 
But soon I heard him crying, 
‘ He strikes me with his sword !’ 
And his bitter curse in dying 
On his hardened son was poured.” 


ee 


The parricide student ponders, 
But word he utters not ; 
He leaves the house and wanders 
Toa lone and desolate spot. 
With scissors he there divests his 
Proud head of its clustering hair, 
And low on his hands he rests his 
Shorn skull and temples bare.+ 


SS A LR 


* The rapid conveyance of this letter is of course a poetical license. 


+ Und nimmt in beide Hiinde 

Den kahlgeschornen Kopf, 
“and takes the bald-shorn head in both hands.” This passage appears to us 
inconséquent. 
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And now what chant funereal, 
What feasters fill the house ? 

Their chant is a dirge of burial, 
Their feast a death-carouse. 

They drain the funeral-bow! off, 
And chorus in accents vague 

A hymn to the rest of the soul of 
The penitent Student of Prague. 


We must take the liberty of pushing 
aside our respected friend, La Motte 
Fouqué, with his show-box of tour- 
neys and banquettings, to make space 
for ScHUBART. 

Poor Schubart! Who can ponder 
the story of his life without admitting 
him to be as indisputably entitled to 
the sobriquet of the Unlucky as Gre- 
gory Hipkins himself, or even Miss 
Edgeworth’s Murad? Schubart was 
born in 1739—was sent to school— 
was a dunce—and was flogged—went 
to study divinity at Jena—managed to 
get into debt with every body there— 
came home wrecked in his health— 
turned musician, then tutor, then 
jlayer, then hack-scribbler—worked 
Pimoelt into innumerable scrapes in 
each capacity —married a wife and im- 
mediately afterwards quarrelled with 
and separated from her—obtained the 
post of leader of an orchestra at 
Ludwigsburg, and lost it again through 
his untameable impetuosity—revenged 
himself by writing a satire ou the Lud- 
wigsburgers and their orchestras gene- 
rally—had his house (accidentally) 
burned about his ears and at the same 
time found the town itself too hot to 
hold him—was banished by the au- 
thorities to Stutgard—was driven 
thence to Heidelberg, and thence to 
Manheim, where through the interest 
of Count Nesselrode he was appointed 
to an honourable situation in the Mu- 
sical Academy—caricatured “ with the 
best intentions,” every member of the 
Academy— was cashiered in conse- 
quence — travelled to Munich — em- 
broiled himself with divers respectable 
families there—raised a tremendous 


hubbub in every house he set foot in— 
was obliged to decamp post-haste— 
went to Augsburg, and there estab- 
lished a newspaper in which he lam- 
pooned the whole world and the Augs- 
burg magistrates—was of course shewn 
to the gates of the town by the said 
magistrates—capered off to Ulm, the 
entire pupulation of which he raised 
in arms against him—and fell, at last, 
into the clutches of the Duke of Wir- 
temberg, who locked him up in the 
Fortress of Arnsberg, where for éen 
years, compassionate reader, he re- 
mained loaded with irons, and received 
a scanty supply of bread and water 
daily for sustenance! Like Trenck, 
however, he was endowed with indo- 
mitable fortitude, and learned to dance 
in his chains ;—the same emptiness of 
stomach, moreover, to which Novalis 
traces the origin of his own extraordi- 
nary activity ef brain appears to have 
aided the development of Schubart’s 
genius, for he produced all his read- 
able poems in his dungeon. On his 
enlargement he opened a theatre in 
Stutgard and was about to commence, 
besides, a variety of literary undertak- 
ings, when, in 1791, he was attacked 
by an illness which terminated in his 
death. His own fierce and fiery rest- 
lessness of character it may have been 
that suggested the idea of the poem 
before us, Der Ewige Jude, of which 
we now offer a /iteral translation. It 
is in irregular blank verse. We put 
in italics a few passages in which the 
sublimity of the entire conception ap- 
pears to us to be marred by an uncon- 
scious admixture of the ludicrous. 


Che Wandering Hew. 


From one of the dark caverns of Mount Carmel 


Ahasuer crawled. 


Now near two thousand years 


Have rolled since Unrest lashed him through all climes. 
When Jesus bore the burden of His cross, 

And fain would rest before Ahasuer’s house, 

Ah! then Ahasuer denied Him rest, 

And brutally thrust the Saviour from his door ; 

And Jesus reeled, and sank beneath His burden, 
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But spake not. An avenging angel then, 
Standing before Ahasuer, pronounced 
Prophetic malediction on fim thus :— 
“The rest thou hast refused the Son of Man 
To thee, Inhuman! be in turn refused, 
Until He comes !”* 
A swarthy hell-deserter,+ 
A demon goads thee now, Ahasuer, 
From land to land! The blesséd balm of Death, 
The solace of the Grave thou ne’er shalt know! 


Il. 


Forth from a dark, deep cavern of Mount Carmel 
Ahasuerus came. He shook the dust 

Out of his beard, and of the high-piled death-skulls 
Took one, and bowled it down the mountain side, 

So that it bounded and resounded,{ and 

Was split in twain. “ That was my father !” bellowed 
Ahasuer. Another skull! “ Ha, more!” 

Seven other skulls leaped poltering down the steep 
From crag to crag! “ And those—and those !” the Jew 
Exclaimed, with swoln eyes, tearless and outstarting, 

“ And those—and those !—those were my wives! Ha, more !” 
Down clattered other skulls !—*“ And those—and those !” 
Bellowed Ahasuer, “ were my children!—Ha! 

They—they could die!—but I, I reprobate! 

I cannot die! The irrevocable judgment 

Hangs terror-bellowing over me for ever! 





Ill. 


“ Jerusalem fell. I cranched the suckling’s flesh. 
I dived into the flames. I cursed the Roman. 
But ah !—but ah !—mine own unslumbering curse 
Up-held me by the hair,—and—and I died not! 
Rome, the colossus, tottered into ruins ; 

I stood beneath the tottering colossus, 

And—the colossus fell—and crushed me not! 
Empires arose, flourished and waned before me ; 
Their very dust was scattered—still I died not! 

I cast myself from the cloud-swathed cliffs 

Into deep Ocean—and the abysmal surges 
Tossed me, round-whirled, again upon the shore, 
And Being’s shaft of flame transpierced me afresh! 
I fathomed the voleano’s horrible entrails, 


* Friedrich Schlegel’s narrative of the circumstances differs from Schubart’s, and, 
we believe, is the popular one. In his poem, Die Warnung, the Wandering Jew 
thus speaks— 


*« Go, Jesus!” cried I, “ Hence with thee ! 
Go, and be crucitied !” 

The Saviour sadly looked at me, 
And slowly he replied, 

“J, indeed, am going home, 
But thou shalt tarry till I come, 

And wander far and wide !” 


+ Hillentflohner, An échappé from hel). 


} Er schiittelte den Staub 
Aus seinem Barte, nahm der aufgethiirmten 
Todtenschiidel einen, schleudert ihn 
Hinab vom Berge, dasz er hiipft’ und scholl . 
Und splitterte. 
Hiipft, moreover, we would beg to observe, means hopped. The skull hopped 
its way down the hill, 
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I plunged myself into Mount Atna’s crater 
And bellowed with the Cyclops ten long moons 
My agony-howl, and with my sighs made swarthy 
The iilnebenmtenerten! through ten long moons! 
And in a lava-torrent Avtna vomited 

Me back, half-choked with ashes—and I lived ! 


Iv. 





Then I insulted Power—lI scoffed at tyrants ! 
To Nero I exclaimed, Thou art a bloodhound ! 
To Christiern I cried, Thou art a bloodhound ! 
To Muley Ismail spake, Thou art a bloodhound! 
And Tyranny exhausted on my frame 

Its racks and torments, and destroyed me not ! 


Vv. 





A wood was burning. Frenzy in my brain, 

I rushed into the burning wood. ‘The trees 
Showered fire upon me from their blazing hair, 
But the flames “yy scorched my outward hull— 
Me they destroyed not! 





vi. 





I mingled in the deadly struggles of men, lati 
In the uproar, in the tempest of the battle ; we 
I bellowed my defiance of the Gaul ; ey 
I bearded the unconquerable German ; gui 


And lance, barb, javelin struck against me pointless. 
The Saracen’s high-brandished scymitar 

Sprang, shivered into fragments, from my skull. 
Gun-bullets rained upon me idly as 

Peas rattling on a coat of mail. 

The lightnings of the battle serpented 

Strengthless around my loins, 

As round the flanks of jagged crags, 

Which cloak themselves in clouds. 

In vain the elephant trampled me, 

In vain the fury-flashing war-horse 

Rode me to earth with iron hoof, 

In vain the shell-charged mine 

Exploding, blew me up, sky-high ; 

Stunned for a moment, | awoke, and found myself 
Still the life-curst and hurtless, in the midst 

Of blood, and brains, and marrow, 

And my slain comrades’ mangled carcases. 


Vil. 


The giant’s adamant club rebounded from me ; 
The executioner’s hand was lamed upon me ; 
The tiger's tooth grew blunt and stumpy on me ; 
No famishing lion tore me in the arena ; 

I made the venomy snakes my bed-fellows ; 

I tweaked the dragon by his blood-red comb ;* 
And the snakes bit me—but they killed me not! 
The dragon tortured me—and killed me not ! 





- 
: 


Vill. 


“Ha! not to be vouchsafed the boon of Death! 
To be prohibited repose from Life! 





* Ich zwickte des Drachen blutrothen Kamm. The verb zwicken is thus ex- 
plained in a German and English Dictionary of the year 1742 :—Zwikken, ode! 
zwakken, to tweak, twitch, or tweeze, to gripe or gripp, to pinch hard, to griff, nip» 
nab, or twack. 






ox- 
ler 
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To bear about this clay-frame, with its grave-hues, 
Its maladies, its charnel-odours, 

To be compelled to see, through uncounted years, 
The yawning monster, Sameness, 

And the insatiable monster, Time, 

Still bearing children, still devouring children! 
Ha! not to be vouchsafed the boon of Death !— 
Awful, Avenging One of Heaven! 

Hast Thou, even in the store-house of Thy wrath, 
A more tremendous doom ? 

If so, here let its thunders overwhelm me! 

Would some tyrannic hurricane 

Whirl me, — me from these heights, 

How gladly at the foot of Carmel 

Prone should I lie! 

How gladly should I grovel, gasp, and die!” 


IX. 


Ahasuer sank to earth. His hot brain rang. 
The shades of Night curtained his horn-dry eyeballs. 
An angel bore him back into the cavern, 
And whispered : “ Sleep, Ahasuerus, now ! 
For God doth not incense Himself for ever.” 


We are seduced into our next trans- and characterless playfulness. Hélty 
lation by thename of Hétty,on whom had the good fortune to die young, 
we are pleased to look down with the and hence, we suspect, much of his 
eyes of favor. His poems are distin- popularity. 
guished by their monotonous harmony 


Che Aged LHanYmann’s Avbice to his Hon. 


O! cherish Faith and Truth, till Death 
Shall claim thy forfeit clay, 

And wander not one finger’s breadth, 
From Gop’s appointed way ; 

So shall thy pilgrim-pathway be 
O’er flowers that brightly bloom ; 

So shalt thou, richin hope, and free 
From terror face the tomb ; 

Then wilt thou handle spade and scythe, 
With joyous heart and soul ; 

Thy water-jug shall make thee blithe, 
As brimming purple bowl. 


All things but work the sinner woe, 
For, do his worst or best, 

The devil drives him to and fro, 
And never lets him rest. 

Him glads no Spring, no sky outrolled, 
No mellow, yellow field ; 

His one sole good and god is gold ; 
His heart is warped and steeled ; 

The winds that blow, the streams that flow, 
Affright the craven slave ; 

Peace flies him, and he does not know, 
Rest even in his grave! 


For he, when spectral midnight reigns, 
Must burst each coffin-band, 

And as a pitch-black dog in chains 
Before his house-door stand. 

The spinners, who with wheel on arm 
Belated home repair, 

Will quake, and cross themselves from harm 

To see the monster there ; 
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And every spinning-crone of this 
Terrific sight will tell, 

And wish the villain in the abyss 
And fire of hottest hell. 


Old Grimes was all his life a hound, 
A genuine devil’s brand ; 
He counter-ploughed his neighbours’ ground, 
And robbed them of their land : 
Now, fire-clad, see him plough with toil 
The same land everywhere, 
Upturning all night long the soil, 
With white-hot burning share : 
Himself like blazing straw-sheaf burns 
Behind the glowing plough ; 
And so he burns and so upturns, 
Till Morning bares her brow. 


The baillie who, without remorse, 
Shot stags and fleeced the poor, 
With one grim dog, on fiery horse, 
Hunts nightly o’er the moor ; 
Oft, as a rugged-coated bear, 
He climbs a gnarléd pole ; 
Oft, as a goat, must leave his lair, 
And through the hamlet stroll. 


The riot-loving priest who crammed 
His chests with ill-got gold, 
Still haunts the chancel, black and damned, 
Each night when twelve has tolled ; 
He howls aloud with dismal yells, 
That startle aisle and fanes, 
Or in the vestry darkly tells 
His church-accurséd gains. 


The squire who drank and gamed pell-mell 
The helpless widow's all, 

Now driven along by blasts from Hell, 
Goes coached to Satan’s ball ; 

His blue frock, dipped in Hell's foul font, 
With sulphur-flames is lined ; 

One devil holds the reins in front, 


Two devils ride behind. 


Then, Son! be just and true till Death 
Shall claim thy forfeit clay ; 

And wander not one finger’s-breadth 
From Gop’s revealéd way. 

So shall warm tears bedew in showers 
The grass above thy head, 

And lilies, and all odorous flowers, 
O’erarch thy last low bed. 


It is long since we have given our friends a drinking-song. Let us try 
hand on one by ScurEiBer :— 


A Drinking-Song. 


Look, look,* this wine is German ! Therefore, like a thirsty merman, 
Therefore streams it full and flowing, Quaff the brilliant cup divine ; 
Therefore beams it bold and glowing, Brother, this is German wine! 


* A distinct pause should be allowed on the two leading words of every stanza 
but the last. 
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Fill, fill, a bumper goblet ! 
Fill it high, and toast our olden 
Fatherland, and them, the golden 
Maids and men who aye ennoble it! 
Fill the purple cup divine ; 
Brother, this is German wine ! 


Drink, drink, to Ancient Usage ! 

May their memory greenly flourish 
Who of yore were first to nourish 
Flesh and soul with this, and grew sage, 

Quaffing such immortal wine : 
Drink the Fathers of the Vine ! 


A younger poet than Schreiber, 
whose name ene we have 
seen only in periodicals, has written 
several excellent songs of this class. 
One of these in particular we should 
like to attempt but for its preposterous 


HFragment 
XI. 
Albeit we smile 
When we behold 
A beerless pot 
Or punchless bowl, 
Yet that is bile ; 
Such smile is cold ; 
It brightens not 
The sunken soul! 


XII. 


Ah, no! to illume 
Both souls and brows 
Go, fill the toom, 
Both bowl and quart ; 
And troll a song, 
And toast your frows, 
For nights are long 
And Life is short! 


The last stanza is perhaps more tho- 
roughly German than any we have 
ever quoted. 

We conclude No, XI. of our labours 
by a piece from Tiepek. It is of a di- 
daetie character, and is tinged with the 
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Toast, toast, the resurrection 
Of our country from her torpor ! 
We have spurned the French Usur- 
er: 
Freedom binds us and Affection, 
Me with thee and mine with thine : 
Toast our triumph here in wine! 


German worth and German wine, 
German speech, and German manners 
Be the motto on our banners ! 

None can tremble—none can pine, 

While he drinks of German wine! 


length: we give, however, the conclud- 
ing stanzas. 

Our matchless countryman, Sam 
Lover, would perhaps do us the favor 
of setting them to music. Meanwhile, 
we recommend them to every other 
psalm-lover generally. 


of Another. 


XItl. 


And Love is sweet, 
And Song is gay, 
And punch is strong, 
And wine is bright, 
And Time is fleet, 
And joys decay, 
Nor wine nor song 
Outlives the night ! 


XIV. 


And, friends of mine ! 
Long nights above 
Our mould the wind 
Will wail and rave, 
And punch and wine 
And songs of love 


Shall no man find 


Inside his grave. 


peculiar obscurity and mysticism of its 
author. We would merely direct the 
attention of the reader to the metre, 
which in German, at least, is musical 


beyond any other. 


Che Field of Munnersvorl.* 


Day is exiled from the Land of Twilight ; 
Leaf and flower are drooping in the wood, 
And the stars, as on a dark-stained skylight, 
Glass their ancient glory in the flood. 


* Kunnersdorf,a village near Frankfort on the Oder, where Frederick was defeat- 
ed by the Russians on the 12th August, 1759, in one of the bloodiest battles of 


modern times, 
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Let me here, where night-winds through the yew sing, 
Where the moon is chary of her beams, 
Consecrate an hour to mournful musing 

Over Man and Man’s delirious dreams. 

Pines and yews! envelope me in deeper, 
Dunner shadow, sombre as the grave, 

While with moans, as of a troubled sleeper, 
Gloomily above my head ye wave! 

Let mine eye look down from hence on yonder 
Battle-plain, which Night in pity dulls ; 

Let my sad imagination ponder 

Over Kunnersdorf, that Place of Sculls! 


Dost thou réillume those wastes, O, Summer ? 
Hast thou raised anew thy trampled bowers ? 
Does the wild bee come again a hummer 
Here within the houses of thy flowers ? 

Can thy sunbeams light, thy mild rains water 
This Aceldema, this human soil, 

Since that dark day of redundant slaughter 
When the blood of men flowed here like oil ? 
Ah, yes !—Nature, and thou, God of Nature, 
Ye are ever bounteous! Man alone, 

Man it is whose frenzies desolate your 

World, and make it in sad truth his own! 


Here saw Frederick fall his bravest warriors.— 
Master of thy World, thou wert too great ! 
Heaven had need to establish curbing-barriers 
’Gainst thine inroads on the World of Fate. 

Oh ! could all thy coronals of splendor 

Dupe thy memory of that ghastly day ? 

Could the Graces, could the Muses* render 
Smooth and bright a corse-o’ercovered way ? 
No! the accusing blood-beads ever trickle 
Down each red leaf of thy chaplet crown :— 
Men fell here, as corn before the sickle, 

Fell to aggrandize thy false renown ! 

Here the veteran dropped beside the springald ; 
Here sank Strength and Symmetry in line ; 
Here crushed Hope and gasping Valor mingled ; 
And, Destroyer, the wild work was thine ! 


Whence is then this destiny funereal ? 

What this Tide of Being’s flow and ebb ? 
Why rends Death at will the fine material 

Of Existence’s divinest web ? 

Vainly ask we! Dim age calls to dim age; 
Answer, save an echo, cometh none ; 

Here stands Man, of Life in Death an image, 
There, invisibly, the Living OnE! 


Storm-clouds lour and muster in the Distance ; 

Girt with wrecks by sea, and wrecks by land, 

Time, upon the far Shore of Existence, 

Counts each wave-drop swallowed by the sand. 
Generation chases generation, 

Down-bowed by the all-worn, unworn yoke :+ 

No cessation, and no explication !— 

Birth—Life— Death !—the Silence, Flash and Smoke! 


* An allusion to Frederick’s literary pursuits. 
+ The yoke which all wear, but none wear out. 
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Here, then, Frederick, formidable sovereign ! 
Here, in presence of these whitened bones, 
Swear at length to cherish Peace, and govern 
So that men may learn to reverence thrones ! 
O! repudiate blood-bought fame, and hearken 
To the myriad witness-yoicéd Dead, 

Ere the Sternness shall lay down, to darken 
In the Silentness, thy crownless head !* 
Shudder at the dire phantasmagory 

Of the Slain who perished here through thee ; 
And abhor all future wreaths of glory 
Gathered from the baleful cypress-tree ! 


Lofty souls disdain or dread the laurel : 
Hero is a mad exchange for Man: 

Aspics lurk in green spots: such the moral 
Taught by History since her schools began. 
Ceesar slain, the victim of his trophies, 
Bajazet expiring in his cage, 

All the Caesars, all the sabre-Sophies,} 
Preach the self-same homily each age. 

One drugged wine-cup dealt with Alexander ; 
And his satraps scarce had shared afresh 
Half the empires of the World-commander 
Ere the charnel-worms had shared his flesh ! 


Though the rill roll down from Life’s green Mountain, 
Bright through festal dells of youthful days, 

Soon the water of that glancing fountain 

In the Vale of Years must moult its rays. 

There the pilgrim on the bridge that, bounding 

Life’s domain, frontiers the wolds of Death, 

Startled, for the first time hears resounding 

From Eternity, a voice that saith,— 

ALL WHICH IS NOT PURE SHALL MELT AND WITHER. 
Lo! rue DesoLator’s ARM IS BARE ; 

AND WHERE MAN ts, TRUTH SHALL TRACE HIM THITHER, 
Be HE CURTAINED ROUND WITH GLOOM OR GLARE.{ 


* Vor dem Ernste der dein Haupt, entfiirstet, 
In die Stille niederlegen wird. 

Before to the Solemn who thy head, unprinced, in the Stilly beneath lay shall ; 
viz., Before the [coming of the] solemn [hour] which shall lay thy head, stripped 
of its royalty, in the still [ness of the grave.] We have adhered to the metonymy, 
save that we have chosen to make der Ernste represent Death himself rather than 
the time of death; the Sternness, therefore, is Death, and the Silentness the grave, 


+ Sophi, a title of the Khan of Persia. 
By this scymitar 
That slew the Sophy and a Persian prince, 


And won three fields of Sultan Solyman. 
Merch. of Ven. Act IT. Se. 1. 


¢ WAS NICHT REIN IST, WIRD IN NACHT VERSCHWINDEN ; 
Des VerwvesTers HAND IST AUSGESTRECKT ; 
Unp pi—E WAHRHEIT WIRD DEN MENSCHEN FINDEN, 
Os 1uN DuNnKEL ODER GLANZ VERSTECKT ! 











































WE forget who it is that has made the 
remark, that the state of civilization in 
a country, might, with the greatest cer- 
tainty, be inferred from the degree of 
attention bestowed upon natural his- 
tory. The test would not, perhaps, be 
altogether a fallacious one. As man 
advances in the scale of being, the im- 
portance of the study is unquestion- 
ably more sensibly felt. As his wants 
are supplied, he directs his attention 
to discover new means of gratification, 
and new sources of comfort; and the 
further he is removed from the state in 
which he is barely supplied with the 
necessaries of life, the more attention 
he bestows upon the arts and sciences, 
which minister to its conveniences— 
and certainly, the more the public taste 
is refined, the more leisure and incli- 
nation will be found for the pursuit of 
the knowledge, which not ouly is use- 
ful to the pursuits of life, but ministers 
perhaps the purest gratification to the 
well-regulated mind. 

To no branch of natural history does 
the remark apply with as much force 
as to the study of animated nature.— 
Indeed, perhaps the maxim will almost 
universally be found true—that when 
a taste for zoological enquiries is dif- 
fused—there is a high standard of ge- 
neral sentiment and education; and that 
when such pursuits are neglected, it is 
because the public mind is not elevated 
to the standard at which the value and 
the beauty of such enquiries can be 
properly appreciated. 

It is unnecessary to observe that a 
knowledge of animated nature can 
never be acquired perfectly through 
any medium but the eye—we must see 
the animals before we are in a condi- 
tion to avail ourselves of the know- 
ledge which is supplied to us by books 
or lectures—to nothing is the old cri- 
ticism of Horace so applicable— 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 
Tuam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator, 


The man who spends an hour a day, 
in a well-stocked menagerie, with the 
aid of the simplest manual, will know 
more of the natural history of animals, 
than another who reads Buffon or Cu- 
vier for eight. A zoological garden is, 
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indeed, a requisite, as indispensable to 
the study of zoology, as a botanical 
garden tothat of botany—perhaps even 
more so. Well executed plates may 
supply the place of the one—but it is 
utterly impossible for any exercise of 
art to enable us to dispense with the 
other. In either case, indeed, the mi- 
micry of art would be but a poor sub- 
stitute for the living realities of natute, 
but some idea of plants might be formed 
from books and pictures—none at all 
of animals. We must see the panther 
spring—we must hear the monarch of 
the forest roar—no power of the pen 
or the pencil can convey to us the 
most remote idea of the grandeur of 
nature’s living works—we must see, 
before we can understand. 

If, then, there be any object in pro- 
moting a taste for zoology in the pub- 
lic mind, unquestionably it is desirable 
to maintain such an establishment as 
a zoological garden. The inference is 
too obvious to require comment. For 
our own parts, we are persuaded that 
few objects can be more desirable or 
important—and we confess we were 
among the number of those who hailed 
with peculiar pleasure, the formation 
of a zoological society in Dublin. It 
is not easy to overrate the importance 
of providing, in the vicinity of a metro- 
polis like ours, a place of recreation, 
the amusement of which was, at 
once, allied with the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and free from the remotest taint of 
vice, It is not very easy to solve the 
problem of finding a place of public 
amusement, which will be at once po- 
pular and instructive, while, at the 
same time, its influence is purely virtu- 
ous and moral. The warmest advo- 
cates of the theatre must admit, that 
the vice which is too often associated 
with dramatic exhibitions, is a serious 
drawback on the desirableness of the 
stage. We know of no mode of amuse- 
ment—certainly none hitherto attempt- 
ed in this country—at once so popu- 
larly attractive, instructive, and inno- 
cent, as that which is supplied by a 
zoological garden. 

In the year 1829, a public meeting 
was held in Dublin, for the purpose of 
forming a zoological society. A plot of 
ground was granted by his Excellency 





* An Appeal to the Public, on behalf of the Zoological Society in Ireland. 
Dublin, 1837 
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the Duke of Northumberland, in the 
Phoenix Park, for the purpose of a gar- 
den—and, accordingly, in August, 
1831, the garden was thrown open to 
the public. Since that time it has con- 
tinued to afford to the citizens of Dub- 
lin a delightful place of recreation. 
The rate of admission has been fixed 
so low—(only sixpence for each per- 
son)—as to place it within the reach of 
all classes of society—and hundreds of 
thousands have availed themselves of 
the privilege thus afforded them. 

We have been led to make these ob- 
servations, by the appearance of a 
pamphlet—the title of which we have 
prefixed to this urticle. We are 
anxious to give every publicity to the 
statements and reasonings of this ap- 
peal—and we cannot better devote a 
few pages, than in bringing before our 
readers, a cause which, without exag- 
geration, we believe to be a part of the 
great cause of national improvement. 

It appears by the statement of this 
appeal, that the council find themselves 
now encumbered with a debt of £1300; 
£800 of which is due to members of 
the society, who hold debentures at 4 
per cent—£500is therefore the amount 
of the debt to be discharged. They 
have therefore appealed to the publie, 
to enable them to pay off this debt, and 
to supply them with a further sum of 
£500, to be expended in improving 
and enlarging their establishment. 

It is of importance to observe, that 
since its establishment, the income of 
the society has considerably exceeded 
its permanent and regular expenditure. 
A sum of £2600 has been laid out in 
providing accommodation for the ani- 
mals, repairing the gardens, and other 
outlays of this nature. ‘This expendi- 
ture will not, of course, recur ; and it 
is quite manifest, that were the debt 
cleared off, the receipts of the garden 
are more than sufficient to maintain it- 
self. The following is the statement 
of the appeal:— 

“ The appeal has become necessary 
at this moment, from causes which it 
is the duty of the council clearly to 
explain. 

“It appears from the auditor’s ac- 
count, that the total expenditure of the 
society, from its commencement in 
August 1831, to the Ist May, 1837, 
BNIOUMES COccccccccccscscccdccccses LO50O 

“Of this sum, £2600 has 
been expended in permanent 
improvements, such as inclos- 
ing and forming the garden, 
erecting suitable buildings for 
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Total expenditure brought forward,........ £9500 


the accommodation of the ani- 
mals, &c. 
“ The total receipts, to May, 
1837, by subscriptions from 
members, and admissions to 
the garden). cccccseccccesedesccccss’ BOROO 





Total debt,...... £1300 


“ Of this £1300, £800 isdue 
to certain members of the so- 
ciety, who hold debentures for 
the amount, at £4 per cent. 





PET ANNUM, ...ccccccevecceccccesess £800 

“ Outstanding debt now to 
be discharged,.....cccscsccsescecs 500 
£1300 


“Average annual income 

since the commencement, being 

BIE YORTS joe soccccccccsccssecevcoese BLOGS 
“ Average annual expendi- 

CUTE, ccccccccccccccrcccccccccocoece 1150 





“ Balance in favour of the 
society,. deetccsecededevenceustccces ; MS 

“Supposing the income to be per- 
manent, and there is every reason to 
believe that the annual income will be 
increasing, the average being taken for 
the six years; and for the last two 
years, the expenditure has been con- 
siderably less, and the income greater. 

“It is plain, therefore, from this 
statement, that the ordinary income of 
the society, derived from annual sub- 
scriptions, and from admission receipts, 
is sufficient for the maintenance of the 
establishment, even on a more extend- 
ed scale, but not for the payment of 
the debt incurred by the outfit of the 
garden. This debt, it is true, has been 
considerably reduced, but the balance, 
amounting to nearly £500, which must 
now be discharged, presses so heavily 
on the funds of the society, as to ren- 
der it impossible for the council to 
maintain the establishment, even on its 
present contracted scale, far less, are 
they enabled to give to it that degree 
of extension which, while it encreases 
its utility, would, by increasing its at- 
tractions, greatly improve its resources. 

“The council proposes, therefore, 
to raise by subscription, the sum of 
£1000, £500 of which they will apply, 
in the first instance, to the liquidation 
of all outstanding debts, and the re- 
maining £500 to the purchase of ani- 
mals, and to the extension and improve- 
ment of the garden.” 
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The appeal has been drawn up by 
Mr. Crampton, the president of the so- 
ciety, and it is marked by the perfect 
clearness and force of his style. We 
cannot do better than follow so eminent 
a guide in the selection of his topics— 
the advantages of the establishment 
Mr. Crampton declares to be two- 
fold. 

“ When it was proposed, at a pub- 
lic meeting, (convened for the pur- 

ose,) to establish, in the neighbour- 
oad of Dublin, a collection of animals 
on the plan of the zoological garden of 
London, the utility of such an esta- 
blishment was supported on two 
grounds, namely—the means which it 
would afford of cultivating a great 
branch of natural knowledge, and the 
advantage which would result from 
having, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of this great city, a place, “(to say 
the least of it,) of innocent and rational 
recreation.” 

On the first point, the appeal con- 
tains the following observations— 

Although the value of natural 
knowledge—its influence gn individual 
happiness and on national prosperity 
and honor, seem to be generally ac- 
knowledged, there are, nevertheless, 
many well-informed persons, who, 
while they assent to the general propo- 
sition, that knowledge of all kinds is 
desirable, find it difficult to perceive in 
what manner a collection of birds and 
beasts in the Phoenix Park, (however 
amusing it may be to the ignorant, or 
interesting to men of science,) can be 
made subservient to individual happi- 
ness or to national prosperity. To 
such inquirers the council of the society 
feel themselves called upon to give a 
respectful, and, as they hope, a eatisfac- 
tory reply. But, aware that generali- 
ties seldom carry conviction to the 
mind, they select, for the purpose of 
illustration, a single and not unimport- 
ant branch of science, the successful 
cultivation of which they will endea- 
vour to show, is mainly de pendant on 
the facts which zoology in its largest 
sense supplies. It will, they think, be 
conceded, that the foundations of ‘the 
healing art’ are laid in a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the structure, disposi- 
tion, and actions of that complex ma- 
chine, the human body ; but this ac- 
quaintance is not to be made by the 
dissection of human bodies only, and 
for this reason—in man, the most 
highly organised of living bei ings, the 
various ‘systems’ of which he is com- 
pounded, such as ‘the digestive sys- 


tem,’ the ‘ vascular system,’ the ‘respi- 
ratory system,’ and the ‘nervous sys- 
tem,’ are so intimately and so inextri- 
cably connected with each other, that we 
cannot attempt to investigate them by 
analysis, that is, by the separate exa- 
mination of the structure and uses of 
each system individually ; this analysis, 
however, has been performed for us by 
nature. In the great chain of animated 
beings, each link becomes more and 
more complicated as we ascend from 
the lowest degree of organization, 
which imparts an almost doubtful vi- 
tality to a gelatinous-like globule, to 
the highest which gives life and under- 
standing toa Newton. Atthe bottom 
of the scale of organization, we find a 
single system, the digestive, for example, 
it its simplest, and, consequently, in its 
most intelligible form ; a little higher, 
and.we find the digestive system com- 
bined with a respiratory system, a ner- 
vous system, and so on, until ascend- 
ing to that wondrous microcosm, Man! 
we see the various systems combined, 
and acting in beautiful and harmonious 
concert. It is plain, therefore, that a 
thorough knowledge of human anatomy 
and physiology can be arrived at only 
through comparative anatomy ; and, 
since human anatomy is the foundation 
of the healing art, it follows as a neces- 
sary consequence, that a school of me- 
dicine which is not furnished with the 

means of cultivating comparative ana- 
tomy must be considered asincomplete, 
and can neither obtain or deserve ce- 
lebrity. But how is comparative ana- 
tomy to be cultivated, unless there be 
at hand a zoological collection, includ- 
ing animals as various in their structure 


as in their modes of existence. Of 


the extent to which such a collection 
may be made available to the purposes 
of instruction, some idea may be formed 
from the fact, that since the establish- 
ment of the zoological garden, the va- 
rious anatomical schools in this city 
have been enriched by several hundred 
pieces of comparative anatomy, illus- 
trative of some of the most obscure 
but important functions of the animal 
economy. 

“The number of medical students 
in the various schools of Dublin 
amount to upwards of seven hun- 
dred annually ; of this great number a 
considerable proportion is furnished by 
England, Scotland, and the Colonies. 
Can it be doubted, if the system of 
anatomical education, (which, it is be- 
lieved, is the chief attraction of the 
Dublin school,) be less complete here 
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thad elsewhere, that the students will 
seek in other countries for the informa- 
tion which they cannot obtain here ?— 
And further—is it not a matter of deep 
personal interest to every member of 
the community, that these seven hun- 
dred students who frequent our schools 
should receive every advantage which 
the most enlarged education can sup- 
ply? But there is another, and a 
higher class of medical students, in 
whose progressive improvement the 
public has a more immediate interest ; 
we allude to the teachers and practi- 
tioners of medicine in this great city ; 
they are emphatically the students ; 
they are the persons who can best ap- 
preciate all the importance of unceas- 
ing study in a boundless science ; they 
are, accordingly, the persons who are 
daily enlarging the boundaries of the 
medical art, and increasing their own 
means of usefulness by the most inde- 
futigable inquiries into the mysteries of 
the animal economy. 

“ But, it may be asked, ‘How were 
these inquiries prosecuted before the 
establishment of the zoological gar- 
den? The answer is, that they were 
very imperfectly prosecuted ; that it is 
within these very few years that com- 
parative anatomy received, even inGreat 
Britain, all the attention which it de- 
serves. It is true that the late emi- 
nent professor of anatomy in Trinity 
College brought with him, from Lon- 
don, a very valuable collection of com- 
parative anatomy ; but this was private 
property, and has since been disposed 
of ; the other scliools were lamentably 
deficient in this department of ana- 
tomy ; and, until the establishment of 
the zoological collection in the Phoenix 
Park, they were dependant for a casual 
supply on the travelling menageries 
which, from time to time, visited this 
city.” 

Of the value of the establishment to 
medical science, there can of course be 
no higher authority than that which we 
have just quoted. It is, however, we 
confess, in the other point of view that 
we are most anxious to regard the 
establishment of a zoological garden in 
the neighbourhood of Dublin—as ex- 
ercising a salutary influence upon pub- 
lic taste, by supplying to the popula- 
tion of this great vity—an amusement 
of the character which we have already 
stated our belief, that such an establish- 
ment is calculated to aflord. Upon 
this subject we cannot do better than 
quote the words of the appeal :— 

“ On the second point, which relates 
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to the advantages which result to so- 
ciety, from having in the neighbour- 
hood of a great city, a place of inno- 
cent and rational recreation, the coun- 
cil trusts that there can be but little 
room for a difference of opinion. They 
submit that it never can be otherwise 
than useful, to have a place of public 
resort accessible to all ; where persons 
of every rank and condition of life, 
may meet on terms of perfect equality. 
The sixpence of the labourer, or the 
artizan, giving him exactly the same 
advantages as the sixpence of his em- 
ployer ; a place—which, unlike most 
other places of public amusement, sup- 
plies attractions which address them- 
selves exclusively to the highest and 
purest principles of our nature, and 
which, by gratifying, improve them.— 
For it is the high and distinguishing 
characteristic of inquiries into nature, 
that, like the liberal arts, while they in- 
struct the mind, they elevate the cha- 
racter. The admiration which is ex- 
cited by the contemplation of the works 
of nature is touched, as it were, by 
the grandeur and elevation which is 
stamped on those works ;—it is an ad- 
miration mixed with awe. A feeling, 
perhaps, of all others, the most opposed 
to a proud, contentious, and unchari- 
table spirit. Let those who doubt the 
reality of those influences on human 
character and conduct compare the de- 
meanour of the vast concourse of per- 
sons, of all ranks and conditions, who 
frequent the zoological gardens, with 
that of a similar number, collected in 
any other place of mere amusement, 
and let them say, in which have they 
observed the greatest degree of civility 
of manner, and of orderly demeanour ; 
of the 151,355 persons, who visited the 
gardens during the last three years. It 
is most gratifying to the council, to be 
able to state that not one was seen ina 
state of intoxication, nor was there a 
single deviation from propriety, which 
rendered it necessary to exclude any 
individual from the garden. 

“To many it may appear that these 
are the suggestions of a mind imbued 
with a prejudice in favour of a 
particular pursuit, rather than the so- 
ber conclusions of reason. Let us see, 
then, whether or not they derive 
support, from the highest reasoning 
power that has ever been bestowed on 
man, 

“Natural knowledge (says Lord 
Bacon,) consists in understanding the 
properties of creatures, aud the names 
by which they are called. The 
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occupation of Adam in_ paradise.” 
And after having stated what he terms 
the ‘ divine proots of the advantages of 
knowledge,’ he says, ‘ the human proofs 
are— 

“«*1, That it diminishes afflictions 
from nature. 

“<9. It diminishes evil from man to 
man. 

“+3, It improves private virtues. 

“*4, It takes away the barbarism 
from men’s minds. 

“«5, It takes away levity, temerity, 
and insolency. 

“+6. It takes away vain admira- 
tion. 

“<7, It takes away, or mitigates 
fear. 

“ «8, It disposes the mind not to be 
fixed or settled in its defects, but to be 
susceptible of growth and reforma- 
tion. 

« «9, It is power. 

“10. It advances fortune. 

“«11. It is our greatest source of 
delight. 

“12, It insures immortality.’ 

“ These positions are proved by all 
the force of his reason, and adorned 
by all the splendour of his imagina- 
tion. When speaking of the power of 
knowledge to repress the evils which 
arise from man to man, he says :— 

“«In Orpheus’s theatre, all beasts 
and birds assembled, and, forget- 
ting their several appetites—some of 
prey, some of game, some of quarrel, 
stood all sociably together, listening to 
the airs and accords of the harp, the 
sound whereof no sooner ceased, or was 
drowned by some louder noise, but 
every beast returned to his own nature. 
Wherein is aptly described the nature 
and condition of men who are full of 
savage, unreclaimed desires, of profit, 
of lust, of revenge, which as long as 
they give ear to precepts, to laws, to 
religion, sweetly touched with elo- 
quence and persuasion of books, of ser- 
mons, of harangues, so long is society 
and peace maintained ; but if these in- 
struments be silent, or sedition and tu- 
mult make them not audible, all things 
dissolve into anarchy and confusion.” 

So persuaded are we of the great 
acne advantages of such establish- 
ments, that we feel that taey ought to 
be maintained at the national cost. 
We cannot advise the council to make 
an application to government, because 
we know that it would be refused—the 
expenditure of money to keep up a 
place of popular instruction is among 
the most legitimate of the uses to 
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which the public revenue can be ap- 
plied ; but it is utterly at variance with 
the utilitarian spirit which now directs 
the councils of government. The the- 
ories of economists run counter to such 
projects, and “ the philosophy of the 
counting house” rejects, of course, the 
idea of supporting or aiding any estab- 
lishment which does not “ pay.” No 
matter whether it elevate the public 
taste, or improve the public mind, or 
minister to innocent or rational gratifi- 
cation, none of these things warrant 
government in applying public money 
to its support. ‘There are objects, the 
value of which cannot be estimated in 
money—and, therefore, in the calcula- 
tions of economists, they are of none. 

We write in no spirit of party—we 
deprecate maxims which have infected 
statesmen of all parties. Anxious are 
we indeed, to see banished from our 
legislature, that spirit of false and pe- 
nurious economy which refuses to ap- 
ply the resources of society to that 
which is to benefit society at large. 
Did a more enlightened policy prevail, 
the zoological society should not want a 
thousand pounds ; and abundantly would 
the community be repaid, in the influ- 
ence which such an establishment must 
of necessity exercise upon the popular 
mind. It is impossible to examine the 
works of nature, without being made 
better by the enquiry—there i is a calm- 
ness in the pursuit of natural history 
which chastens the heart, and elevates 
the mind—and by some mysterious, 
perhaps inexplicable law, God has or- 
dained, that man shall not contemplate 
his works without being improved. 

We had for some time intended to 
devote a paper to the subject of the 
zoological gardens in the Phoenix Park. 
There are few subjects which present 
more that is instructive and entertain- 
ing. We regret that we have been 
forced to anticipate our intention by 
the circumstances in which this useful 
institution has been placed. We do 
not, however, mean this hurried paper 
as an acquittance of our intention—the 
execution of which we feel to be a duty. 
At present, our object is merely to 
endeavour to draw attention to the elo- 
quent and beautiful appeal of the dis- 
tinguished president—an appeal which 
cannot be read without being attended 
to. The position which this journal 
occupies, as the only Irish periodical, 
imposes on us duties, with regard to 
national science—duties of which we 
would certainly be neglectful, if we did 
not contribute our efforts to aid the. 
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efforts of the council of the zoological 
society. : 

There is, perhaps, no species of 
knowledge so well adapted to be ge- 
nerally popular as that of natural his- 
tory. Its study is not embarrassed 
with any formidable or repulsive diffi- 
culties—men, and what, perhaps, is 
of more consequence—women of mo- 
derate intellect can attain at least a re- 
spectable proficiency in the pursuit. 
It imposes no severe or laborious study, 
and perplexes the mind with no pain- 
ful investigations. It is one of the few 
studies which, is in every sense a re- 
creation—a zoological garden exactly 
represents the character of the pursuit. 
We can learn, at least something, 
while walking on the soft carpet of the 
green turf—or under the shadow of 
umbrageous bowers, while both eye 
and ear are charmed—and instruction 
is received, while we are thinking only 
of amusement. 

In no institution of the kind is this 
picture so fully realized, as in our own 
garden. In situation, and all that we 
may call, the horticultural arrange- 
ments, it is infinitely superior to any 
other that we have visited. The mag- 
nificent situation, in that great and un- 
rivalled demense, the Phoenix Park— 
commanding a view of wood, mountain, 
and city, in a combination such as 
few spots in the world could afford— 
the beautiful lake with which the deep 
valley at the foot of the garden has 
been filled—the undulations of the 
ground, and the fine old trees, which 
give at once ornament and shelter to 
the walks—these are advantages which 
nothing that we have seen in similar 
establishments comes near. There is 
an appearance of rurality and nature 
about the garden, which forms a most 
“refreshing” contrast to the artificial— 
and “menagerie” like appearance of 
the gardens at London and Liverpool ; 
and when it is recollected that this de- 
lightful spot has been created within a 
short walk of the centre of the city— 
and that from one quarter at least the 
road to the Phenix Park is in itself 
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a most agreeable promenade—we may 
venture to say that in these advantages 
of cireumstances—our garden is likely 
to continue perfectly unrivalled. 

We should deeply regret, indeed, 
that such an establishment should be 
permitted to fall. Of this, however, 
we believe, there is not the most re- 
mote possibility. The appeal of the 
council concludes with a hint at sucha 
calamity, but that their appeal will 
be properly responded to, we have 
not the slightest doubt. Indeed there 
is something in the way in which the 
determination is expressed—which con- 
veys in language of the most elegant 
rebuke, a very plain intimation that this 
closing of the gardens would involve a 
heavy censure on the taste and patriot- 
ism of the Irish public. 

“Should this appeal,” they say, “ not 
be answered by the whole sum which 
is required, being subscribed, the coun- 
cil will conclude that it is the opinion 
of the educated and affluent classes of 
society in this country, that while zoo- 
logical establishments on an extensive 
scale are supported by Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Manchester, and Cheltenham, and 
by almost every state on the continent 
of Europe, the metropolis of Ireland, 
with its university, its school of medi- 
cine, and its various literary and scien- 
tific associations, stands in no need of 
such an establishment, and that those 
who from taste, or a sense of duty, are 
inclined to cultivate natural history, 
must seek in other countries for the in- 
formation they desire. Should this be 
the deliberate determination of the 
Irish public, a painful duty will devolve 
on the council of the society ; the gar- 
den must at once be an the stock 
disposed of, and the money which it 
produces, appropriated to the payment 
of the outstanding debt. The council, 
however, entertain better hopes ; they 
can scarcely anticipate a decision so 
little in accordance with the increasing 
wealth and prosperity of the country, 
the character of its people, the exten- 
sion of knowledge, and the actual state 
of zoological science.” 
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BY WILLIAM CARLETON, 


Author of “ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry.” 


On hearing his step, she raised her 
head, and advancing towards the mid- 
dle of the garden, took his arm, and 
led him towards the summer-house in 
which Connor and she had first ac- 


knowledged their love. She gazed 
wistfully upon it after they enter. 
ed, and rung her hands, but still shed 
no tear. 

“Una,” said her brother, “ you had 
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something to say to me; what is it, 
darling ?” 

She glanced timidly at him, and 
blushed. 

“You won't be angry with me, 
John,” she replied ; “ would it be pro- 
per for me to———to go——” 

“ What! to be present at the trial ? 
Dear Una, you cannot think of it. It 
would neither be proper nor prudent, 
and you surely would not be consider- 
ed indelicate ? Besides, even were it 
not so, your strength is unequal to it. 
No, no, Una dear; dismiss it from 
your thoughts.” 

“TI fear I could not stand it, indeed, 
John, even if it were proper; but I 
know not what to do ; there is a weight 
like death upon my heart. If I could 
shed a tear it would relieve me ; but I 
cannot.” 

“It is probably better you should 
feel so, Una, than to entertain hopes 
upon the matier that may be disap- 
pointed. Itis always wisest to prepure 
for the worst, in order to avoid the 
shock that may come upon us, and 
which always falls heaviest when it 
comes contrary to our expectations.” 

“Ido not at all feel well,” she re- 
plied, “and I have been thinking of 
the best way to break this day’s tidings 
to me, when you come home. If he’s 
cleared, say, goodhumouredly, ‘ Una, 
all’s lost ; and if~if not, oh, desire 
me—say to me, ‘ Una, you had better 
go to bed, and let your mother go 
with you;’ that will be enough; I will 
go to bed, and if ever I rise from it 
again, it will not be from a love of 
life.” 

The brother seeing that conversation 
on the subject of her grief only caused 
her to feel more deeply, deemed it 
better to terminate than to continue a 
dialogue which only aggravated her 
sufferings. 

“I trust and hope, dear Una,” he 
said, “that you will observe my 
father’s advice, and make at least a 
worthy effort to support yourself, under 
what certainly is a heavy affliction to 
you, in a manner becoming your own 
character. For his sake—for my mo- 
ther's, and for mine too, endeavour to 
have courage ; be firm—and, Una, if 
you take my advice, you'll pray to 
God to strengthen you ; for, after all, 
there is no support in the moment of 
distress and sorrow, like His.” 

“Twill take your advice,” she re- 
plied ; “but is it not strange, John, 
that such heavy misfortune should fall 
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upon two persons so young, and who 
deserve it so little ?” 

“It may be a trial sent for your ad- 
vantage and his; who can say but it 
may yet end for the good of you both? 
At present, indeed, there is no proba- 
bility of its ending favourably, and, 
even should it not, we are bound to 
bear with patience such dispensations 
as the Great Being, to whom we owe 
our existence, and of whose ways we 
know so little, may think right to lay 
upon us, Now, God bless you, and 
support you, dear, till I see you again. 
I must go; don’t you hear the jaunt- 
ing-car driving up to the gate; be 
firm—dear Una—be firm, and good 
bye ”” 

Never was a day spent under the 
influence of a more terrible suspense 
than that which drank up the strength 
of this sinking girl during the trial of 
her lover. Actuated by a burning and 
restless sense of distraction, she pass- 
ed from place to place with that me- 
chanical step which marks those who 
seek for comfort in vain. She retired 
to her apartment and strove to pray ; 
but the effort was fruitless ; the confu- 
sion of her mind rendered connexion 
and continuity of thought and lan- 
guage impossible. At one moment 
she repaired to the scenes where they 
had met, and again with a hot and 
aching brain, left them with a shudder 
that arose from a withering conception 
of the loss of him whose image, by 
their association, was at once rendered 
more distinct and more beloved. Her 
poor mother frequently endeavoured 
to console her, but became too much 
affected herself to proceed. Nor were 
the servants less anxious to remove the 
heavy load of sorrow which weighed 
down her young spirit to the earth. 
Her brief, but affecting, reply was the 
same to each, 

“Nothing can comfort me; my 
heart is breaking ; oh, leave me—leave 
me to the sorrow that’s upon me.” 

Deep indeed was the distress felt on 
her account, even by the females of 
her father’s house ; who, that day, 
shed many bitter tears on witnessing 
the mute but feverish agony of her 
sufferings. As evening approached 
she became evidently more distracted 
and depressed ; her head, she said, felt 
hot, and her temples occasionally 
throbbed with considerable violence. 
The alternations of colour on her 
cheek were more frequent than before, 


and their pallid and carmine hues 
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were more alarmingly contrasted. Her 
weeping mother took the stricken one 
to her bosom, and, after kissing her 
burning and passive lips, pressed her 
temples, with a hope that this might 
give her relief. 

“Why don’t you cry, anien ma- 
chree 2? (daughter of my heart.) Thry 
and shed tears; it ‘ill take away this 
burnin’ pain that’s in your poor head ; 
oh, thry an’ let down the tears, an’ 
you'll see how it ill relieve you.” 

“ Mother, I can’t,” she replied ; “ I 
can shed no tear; I wish they were 
home, for the worst couldn’t be worse 
than this.” 

* No, asthore, it couldn’t—it can’t; 
husth !—do you hear it? There they 
are ; that’s the car; ay, indeed, it’s at 
the gate.” 

They both listened for a moment, 
and the voices of her father and bro- 
ther were distinctly heard giving some 
necessary orders to the servant. 

“ Mother, mother,” exclaimed Una, 
pressing her hands upon her heart, 
“my heart is bursting, and my temples 
—my temples——” 

“ Chierna yeelish,” said the mother, 
feeling its strong and rapid palpita- 
tions, “ you can’t stand this. Oh, dar- 
lin’ of my heart, for the sake of your 
own life, an’ of the livin’ God, be 
firm.” 

At this moment their knock at the 
hall-door occasioned her to leap, with 
a sudden start, almost out of her mo- 
ther’s arms. But, all at once, the 
tumult of that heart ceased, and the 
vermillion of her cheek changed to the 
hue of death. With a composure, 
probably more the result of weakness 
than fortitude, she clasped her hands, 
and giving a fixed gaze towards the 
parlour-door, that spoke the resigna- 
tion of despair, she awaited the tidings 
of her lover's doom. They both en- 
tered, and after a cautious glance 
about the room, immediately perceived 
the situation in which, reclining on her 
mother’s bosom, she lay, ghastly as a 
corpse, before them. 

“Una, dear,” said John, approach- 
ing her, “ I am afraid you are ill.” 

She rivetted her eyes upon him, as 
if she would read his soul, but she 
could not utter a syllable. 

The young man’s countenance be- 
came overshadowed by a deep and 
mournful sense of the task he found 
himself compelled to perform ; his 
voice faltered, and his limbs trembled, 
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as, in a low tone of heartfelt and pro- 
found sympathy, he exclaimed, 

“Una dear, you had better go to 
bed, and let my mother stay with 


you.” 


Calmly she heard him, and rising, 
she slowly but deliberately left the 
room, and proceeded up stairs with a 
degree of steadiness which surprised 
her mother. ‘The only words she ut- 
tered on hearing this blighting commu- 
nication, were, “‘ Come with me, mo- 
ther.” 

“ Una, darling,” said the latter when 
they had reached the bed-room, “ why 
don’t you spake to me? Let me hear 
your voice, jewel ; only let me hear 
your voice.” 

Una stooped and affectionately kiss- 
ed her, but made no reply for some 
minutes. She then began to undress, 
which she did in fits and starts ; some- 
times pausing, in evident abstraction, 
for a considerable time, and again re- 
suming the task of preparing for bed. 

“ Mother,” she at length said, “ my 
heart is as cold as ice ; but my brain is 
burning ; feel my temples, how hot 
they are, and how they beat.” 

“Ido, alanna dheelish ; your body, 
as well as your mind, is sick; but 
we'll sind for the docthor, darlin’, and 
you'll soon be betther, 1 hope.” 

“T hope so; and then Connor and 
I can be married in spite of them. 
Don’t they say, mother, that marriages 
are made in heaven ?” 

“They do darlin’.” 

“Well, then, I will mect him there. 
Oh, my bead—my head ; I cannot 
hbear—bear this racking pain.” 

Her mother, who, though an unedu- 
cated woman, was by no means defi- 
cient in sagacity, immediately perceiv- 
ed that her mind was. beginning to ex- 
hibit symptoms of being unsettled. 
Having, therefore, immediately called 
one of the maid-servants, she gave her 
orders to stay with Una, who had 
now gone to bed, until she herself 
could again return to her. She in- 
stantly proceeded to the parlour, where 
her husband and son were, and, with a 
face pale from alarm, told them that 
she feared Una’s mind was going. 

“May the Almighty forbid,” ex- 
claimed her futher, laying down his 
knife and fork, for they had just sat 
down to dinner; “oh, what makes 
you say such a thing, Bridget? what 
on earth makes you think it ?” 

“ For heaven’s sake, mother, tell us 
at once,” enquired the son, rising 
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from the table, and walking distract- 
edly across the room. 

“ Why she’s beginning to rave about 
him,” replied her mother ; “she’s afther 
sayin’ that She'll be married to him in 
spite o’ them.” 

“In spite o' who, Bridget?” asked 
the Bodagh, wiping his eyes—“ in 
spite o’ who does she mane ?” 

“ Why, I suppose in spite of Flana- 
gan an’ thim that found him guilty,” 
replied his wife. 

“ Well, but what else did she say, 
mother ?” 

“She axed me if marriages warn’t 
made in heaven, and I tould her that 
the people said so ; upon that she said 
she’d meet him there, an’ then she 
complained of her head. The trewth 
is, she has a heavy load of sickness on 
her back, an’ the sorra hour should be 
lost till we get a docthor.” 

“ Yes, that is the truth, mother; I'll 
go this moment for Dr. H——. 
There’s nothing like taking these 
things in time. Poor Una! God 
knows this trial is a sore one upon a 
heart so faithful and affectionate as 
her’s.” 

“ John, had you not betther ait some- 
thing before you go?” said his father; 
“you want it afther the troublesome 
day you had.” 

“ No, no,” replied the son; “ I can- 
not—I cannot; I will neither eat nor 
drink till I hear what the doctor will 
say about her. Oh, my God,” he ex- 
claimed, whilst his eyes filled with tears, 
“and is it come to this with you, our 
darling Una ?—I won't lose a moment 
till I return,” he added, as he went out; 
“nor will I, under any circumstances, 
come without medical aid of some 
kind.” 

“Let these things be taken away, 
Bridget,” said the Bodagh; “ my ap- 
petite is gone, too; that last news is 
the worst of all. May the Lord of 
Heaven keep our child's mind right ; 
for, oh, Bridget, would n’t death itself 
be far afore ¢hat ?” 

“I’m going up to her,” replied his 
wife ; “and may Jasus guard her, and 
spare her safe andsound to us ; for what 
—what kind af a house would it be if 
she but I can’t think of it. Ohb, 
wurrah, wurrah, this night !” 

Until the return of their son ,with 
the doctor, both O’Brien and his wife 
hung in a state of alarm bordering on 
agony over the bed of their beloved 
daughter. Indeed the rapidity and 
vehemence with which incoherence, 
accompanied by severe illness, set in, 








were sufficient to excite the greatest 
alarm, and to justify their darkest ap- 
prehensions. Her skin was hot almost 
to burning ; her temples throbbed ter- 
ribly, and such were her fits of start- 
ing and raving, that they felt as if 
every minute were an hour, until the 
physician actually made his appear- 
ance. Long before this gentleman 
reached the house, the son had made 
him fully acquainted with what he 
looked upon as the immediate cause of 
her illness ; not that the doctor himself 
had been altogether ignorant of it ; 
for indeed there were few persons of 
any class or condition in the neigh- 
bourhood to whom that circumstance 
was unknown. 

On examining the diagnostics that 
resented themselves, he pronounced 
er complaint to be brain fever of the 

most formidable class, to wit, that 
which arises from extraordinary pres- 
sure upon the mind, and unusual ex- 
citement of the feelings. It was a re- 
lief to her family, however, to know 
that beyond the temporary mental 
aberrations inseparable from the nature 
of her complaint, there was no evi- 
dence whatsoever of insanity. They 
felt grateful to God for this, and were 
consequently enabled to watch her 
sick-bed with more composure, and to 
look forward to her ultimate recovery 
with a hope less morbid and gloomy. 
In this state we are now compelled to 
leave them and her, and to beg the 
reader will accompany us to another 
house of sorrow, where the mourning 
was still more deep, and the spirits 
that were wounded driven into all the 
wild and dreary darkness of affliction. 
Our readers cannot forget the help- 
less state of intoxication, in which 
Fardorougha left his unhappy son on 
the evening of the calamitous day that 
saw him doomed to an ignominious 
death. His neighbours, as we then 
said, having procured a car, assisted 
him home, and would, for his wife’s 
and son’s sake, have afforded him all 
the sympathy in their power; he was, 
however, so completely overcome with 
the spirits he had drank, and an un- 
conscious latent feeling of the dreadful 
sentence that had been pronounced 
upon his son, that he required little 
else at their hands than to keep him 
steady onthe car. During the greater 
part of the journey home, his language 
was only a continuation of the incohe- 
rencies which Connor had, with such a 
humiliating sense of shame and sorrow, 
witnessed in his prison cell. A little 
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before they arrived within sight of 
his house, his companions perceived 
that he had fallen asleep; but to a 
stranger, ignorant of the occurrences 
of the day, the car presented the ap- 
pearance of a party returning from a 
wedding or from some other occasion 
equally festive and social. Most of 
them were the worse of liquor, and 
one of them in particular had reached 
a condition which may be too often 
witnessed in this country. I mean 
that in which the language becomes 
thick ; the eye knowing but vacant ; 
the face impudent but relaxed; the 
limbs tottering, and the voice invete- 
rately disposed to melody. The ge- 
neral conversation, therefore, of those 
who accompanied the old man was, as 
is usual with persons so circumstanced, 
high and windy; but as far as couid 
be supposed by those who heard 
them, cheerful and amicable. Over 
the loudness of their dialogue might 
be heard, from time to time, at a great 
distance, the song of the drunken me- 
lodist just alluded to, rising into those 
desperate tones which borrow their 
drowsy energy from intoxication alone. 
Such was the character of those who 
accompanied the miser home; and 
such were the indications conveyed to 
the ears or eyes of those who either 
saw or heard them, as they approached 
Fardorougha’s dwelling, where the un- 
sleeping heart of the mother watched 
—and oh, with what a dry and burning 
anguish of expectation, let our readers 
judge—for the life or death of the only 
child that God had ever vouchsafed to 
that loving heart on which to rest all 
its tenderest hopes and affections. 

The manner in which Honor O’Do- 
novan spent that day was marked by 
an earnest and simple piety that would 
have excited high praise and admira- 
tion if witnessed in a person of rank 
or consideration in society. She was, 
as the reader may remember, too 
ill to be able to attend the trial of her 
son, or as she herself expressed it in 
Irish, to draw strength to her heart 
by one look at his manly face ; by one 
glance from her boy's eye. She re- 
solved, however, to draw consolation 
from a higher source, and to rest the 
burthen of her sorrows, as far as in her 
lay, upon that being in whose hands 
are the issues of life and death ; or if 
she descended from the elevation of 
true worship to supplicate the inter- 
cession of departed spirits, let us attri- 
bute this rather to the dogmas of her 
creed than the errors of her heart. 
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From the moment her husband left 
the threshold of his childless house 
on that morning until his return, her 
prayers to God and the saints were 
truly incessant. And who is so well 
acquainted with the inscrutable ways 
of the Almighty, as to dare assert that 
the humble supplications of this pious 
and sorrowful mother were not heard 
and answered. Whether it was owing 
to the fervour of an imagination, 
wrought upon by the influence of a 
creed which nourishes religious enthu- 
siasm in an extraordinary degree, or 
whether it was by direct support from 
that God who compassionated her 
affliction, let others determine; but 
certain it is, that in the course of that 
day she gained a calmness and resig- 
nation, joined to an increased serenity 
of heart, such as she had not hoped 
to feel under a calamity so black and 
terrible. 

On hearing the approach of the car 
which bore her husband home, and on 
listening to the noisy mirth of those, 
who, had they been sober, would have 
sincerely respected her grief, she put 
up an inward prayer of thanksgiving 
to God for what she supposed to be 
the happy event of Connor’s acquittal. 
Stunning was the blow, however, and 
dreadful the revulsion of feeling, oc- 
casioned by the discovery of this sad 
mistake. When they reached the door 
she felt still further persuaded that all 
had ended as she wished, for to no- 
thing else, except the wildness of un- 
expected joy, could she think of ascrib- 
ing her husband’s intoxication. 

“We must carry Fardorougha in,” 
said one of them to the rest ; “for the 
liquor has fairly overcome him—he’s 
sound asleep.” 

“He is cleared,” exclaimed the 
mother ; “he is cleared! My heart 
tells me he has come out without a 
stain. What else could make his 
father, that never tasted liquor for the 
last thirty years, be as he is ?” 

“Honor ©’Donovan,” said one of 
them, wringing her hand as he spoke, 
“this has been a black day to you all ; 
you must prepare yourself for bad 
news.” 

“Thin Christ and his blessed mother 
support me, and support us all—but 
what is the worst? oh what is the 
worst ?” 

“The bharradh dhu,” replied the 
man, alluding to the black cap which 
the judge puts on when passing sen- 
tence of death. 

“ Well,” said she, “may the name 
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of the Lord that sent this upon us be 
praised for ever! That’s no rason why 
we shouldn’t still put our trust and re- 
liance in him. I will show them, by 
the help of God’s grace, an’ by the 
ussistance of his blessed mother, who 
suffered herself,—an’ oh, what is my 
sufferin’s to her’s ?—I will show them I 
say, that I can bear, as a Christian 
ought, whatever hard fate it may plase 
the Saviour of the earth to lay upon 
us. I know my son is innocent, an’ 
surely, although it’s hard, hard to part 
with such a boy, yet it’s a consolation 
to know that he'll be Setter wid God, 
who is takin’ him, than ever he’d be 
wid us. So the Lord’s will be done 
this night and for ever! amin!” 

This noble display of glowing piety 
and fortitude was not lost upon those 
who witnessed it. After uttering these 
simple but exalted sentiments, she 
crossed herself devoutly, as is the cus- 
tom, and bowed her head with such a 
vivid sense of God’s presence, that it 
seemed as if she actually stood, as no 
doubt she did, under the shadow of his 
power. These men, knowing the force 
of her love to that son, and the conse- 
quent depth of her misery at losing 
him by adeath so shameful and violent, 
revercatly took off their hats as she 
bent her head to express this obe- 
dience to the decrees of God, and in a 
subdued tone and manner exclaimed, 
almost with one voice,— 

“May God pity you, Honor; for 
who but yourself would or could act 
as you do this bitther, bitther night !” 

“I'm only doin’ what I ought to do,” 
she replied ; “ what is religion good for 
if it doesn’t keep the heart right an’ 
support us undher thrials like this, 
what ’ud it be then but a name? But 
how, oh how, came his father to be in 
sich a state on this bitther, bitther 
night, as you say it is—an’ ob! heaven 
above sees it’s that—how came his 
father, 1 say, into such a state ” 

They then related the circumstance 
as it actually happened; and she ap- 
peared much relieved to hear that his 
inebriety was only accidental. 

“Tam giad,” she said, “that he got 
it as he did; for indeed if he had made 
himself dhrunk this day, as too many 
like him do on sich occasions, he never 
again would appear the same man in 
my eyes, nor would my heart ever 
more warm to him as it did. 3ut 
thanks be to God that he didn’t take 
it of himself.” 

She then heard, with a composure 
that could result only from fortitude 
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and resignation united, a more detailed 
account of her son’s trial, after which 
she added— 

“ As God is above me this night [ 
find it asier to lose Connor than to 
forgive the man that destroyed him ; 
but this is a bad state of heart, that I 
trust my Saviour will give me grace to 
overcome ; an’ I know he will if I ax 
it as I ought; at all evints, I wont lay 
my side ona bed this night until [ 
pray to God to forgive Bartle Flana- 
gan, an’ to turn his heart.” 

She then pressed them with a heart, 
as hospitable as it was pious, to par- 
take of food, which they declined, from 
a natural reluctance to give trouble 
where the heart is known to be pressed 
down by the violence of domestic ca- 
lamity. These are distinctions which 
our humble countrymen draw with a 
delicacy that may well shame those 
who move in a higher rank of life. 
Respect for unmerited affliction, and 
sympathy for the sorrows of the just 
and virtuous, are never withheld by 
the Irish peasant when allowed by 
those who can guide him either for 


good or evil to follow the impulses of 


his own heart. The dignity, for in- 
stance, of Honor O’Donovan’s bearing 
under a trial so overwhelming in its 
nature, and thepiety with which she 
supported it, struck them, half tipsy as 
they were, so forcibly,that they became 
sobered down—some of them into a 
full perception of her firmness and high 
religious feelings ; and those who were 
more affected by drink into a maudlin 
gravity of deportment still more ho- 
nourable to the admirable principles of 
the woman who occasioned it. 

One of the latter, for instance, named 
Bat Hanratty, exclaimed, after they 
had bade her good night, and expressed 
their unaffected sorrow for the severe 
loss she was about to sustain, 

“ Well, well, you may all talk; but be 
the powdhers o’ delf nothin’ barrin’ the 
downright grace o’ God could sup— 
sup-port that dacent mother of ould 
Fardorougha—I mane of his son, poor 
Connor. But the truth is, you see, 
that there’s nothin’—nothin’—no, the 
divil saize the hap’o’rth at all, good, 
bad, or indifferent aquil to puttin’ your 
trust in God; bekaise you see—Con 
Roach, I say—be kaise, you see, when 
a man does that as he ought to do it; 
for it’s all faisthelagh if you go the 
wrong way about it ; but C ‘on—C ondy, 
I say, youre a dacent man; an’ it 
stands to raison—it does, boys—upon 
my sowl it does. It wasn’t for no- 
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thin’ that money was lost upon myself, 
when I was takin’ in the edjiggation ; 
and maybe, if Connor O’Donovan, that 
is now goin’ to suffer, poor fellow— 
“ For the villain swore away my life, an’ all by per- 
juree ; 
And for that same I die wid shame upon the gal- 
lows tree.” 

So, as I was sayin’ why didn’t Connor 
come in an’ join the boys like another, 
an’ then we could settle Bartle for 
staggin’ against him. For you see, in 
regard o’ that, Condy, it doesn’t signify 
a traneen whether he put a match to 
the haggard or not ; the thing is, you 
know, that even if he did, Bartle 
daren’t swear against him widout 
breakin’ his first oath to the boys ; an’ 
if he did it afther that, an’ brought any 
of them into throuble conthrairy to the 
articles, be gorra sure he’d be entitled 
to get a gusset opened undher one o’ 
his ears, any how. But you see, Con, 
be the book—God pardon me for 
swearin’-—but be the book, the mother 
has the thrue ralligion in her heart, or 
she’d never stand it the way she does, 
an’ that proves what I was expoundin’; 
that afther all, the sorra hap’o’rth aquil 
to the grace o’ God. I can repate the 
conwheeture in Latin myself, an’ upon 
my sowl I find that afther a hard day’s 
fightin’ or drinkin’ it aises my mind all 
to pieces. Sure they say one bout of 
it in Latin is worth half a dozen ros 
saries ; for, you see, the Latin bein’ the 
mother tongue in heaven, that’s what 
gives sich power entirely to prayers 
that’s offered up in that langridge, an’ 
what makes our clargy so powerful 
beyant all others.” 

He then sang a comic song, and, 
having passed an additional eulogium 
on the conduct of Honor O’ Donovan, 
concluded by exhibiting some rather 
unequivocal symptoms of becoming 
pathetic from sheer sympathy ; after 
which the soporitic effect of his liba- 
tions soon hushed him into a snore 
that acted as a base to the shrill tones 
in which his companions addressed one 
another from each side of the car. 

Fardorougha, ever since the passion 
of avarice had established its accursed 
dominion in his heart, narrowed by 
degrees his domestic establishment, 
until, towards the latter years of his 
life, it consisted of only a labouring 
boy, as the term is, and a servant girl. 
Indeed, no miser ever was known to 
maintain a large household: and that 
for reasons too obvious to be detailed. 
Since Connor’s incarceration, however, 
his father’s heart had so far expanded, 
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that he hired two men as inside ser- 
vants, one of them, now the father of a 
large family, being the identical Nogher 
M‘Cormick, who, as the reader remem- 
bers was in his service at the period of 
Connor's birth. The other was a 
young man named Thady Star, or 
Reillaghan, as it is called in Irish, who 
was engaged upon the recommenda- 
tion of Biddy Nulty, then an estab- 
lished favourite with ber master and 
mistress, in consequence of her faithful 
devotion to them and Connor, and her 
simple-hearted participation in their 
heavy trouble. The manner in which 
they received the result of her son’s 
trial was not indeed calculated to sus- 
tain his mother. In the midst of the 
clamour, however, she was calm and 
composed; but it would have been 
evident, to a close observer, that a deep 
impression of religious duty alone sus- 
tained her, and that the yearnings of the 
mother’s heart though stilled by resigna- 
tion to the Divine Will, were yet more 
intensely agonised by the suppression 
of what she secretly felt. Such, how- 
ever, is the motive of those heroic 
acts of self-denial, which religion only 
can enable us to perform. It does not 
harden the heart, or prevent it from 
feeling the full force of the calamity or 
sorrow which comes upon us ; no, but 
whilst we experience it in all the ri- 
gour of distress, it teaches us to reflect 
that suffering is our lot, and that it is 
our duty to receive these severe dis- 
pensations, in such a manner, as to pre- 
vent others from being corrupted by 
our impatience, or by our open want of 
submission to the decrees of Provi- 
dence. When the agony of the Man 
of Sorrows was at its highest, he re- 
tired, to a solitary place, and whilst 
every pore exuded water and blood, he 
still exclaimed—* Not my will, but 
thine be done.” Here was resignation 
indeed, but at the same time a heart 
exquisitely sensible of all it had to 
bear. And much, indeed, as yet lay 
before that of the pious mother of our 
unhappy hero, and severe was the trial 
which, on this very night she was 
doomed to encounter. 

When Fardorougha awoke, which 
he did not do until about three o’clock 
in the morning, he looked wildly about 
him, and, starting up in the bed, put 
his two hands on his temples, like a 
man distracted by acute pain; yet 
anxious to develope in his memory the 
proceedings of the foregoing day. The 
inmates, however, were startled from 
their sleep by a shriek or rather a yell, 
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so loud and unearthly that, ina few mi- 
nutes they stood collected about his 
bed. It would be impossible, indeed, 
to conceive, much less to describe such 
a picture of utter horror as then pre- 
sented itself to their observation. A 
look that resembled the turbid glare of 
insanity, was rivetted upon them whilst 
he uttered shriek after shriek, without 
the power of articulating a syllable. 
The room, too, was dim and gloomy ; 
for the light of the candle that was left 
burning beside him, had become ghastly 
for want of snuffing. There he sat— 
his fleshless hands pressed against his 
temples ; his thin, grey hair standing 
out wildly from his head; his lips 
asunder ; and his cheeks, sucked in so 
far, that the chasms occasioned in his 
jawbones, by the want of his back teeth, 
were plainly visible. 

“Chiernah dheelish,” exclaimed Ho- 
nor, “what is this ? as heaven’s above 
me, I believe he’s dyin’; see how he 
gasps. Here, Fardorougha,” she ex- 
claimed, seizing a jug of water which 
had been left on a chair beside him, 
but which he evidently did not see ; 
“here, here, darlin, wet your lips ; the 
cool wather will refresh you.” 

He immediately clutched the jug 
with eager and trembling hands, and 
at one rapid draught, emptied it to the 
bottom. 

“ Now,” he shouted, “I can spake, 
now I can spake. Where’s my son? 
where’s my son ? an’ what has happened 
me ? how did I come here ? was I mad? 
am I mad? but tell me, tell me first, 
where’s Connor? Is it thrue ? is it 
all thrue? or is it me that’s mad ?” 

“ Fardorougha, dear,” said his wife, 
“be a man, or, rather, be a Christian. 
It was God gave Connor to us, and 
who has a betther right to take him 
back from us? Don’t be flyin’ in His 
face, bekase he wont ordher every- 
thing as you wish. You have'nt taken 
off of you tonight, so rise, dear, and 
calm yourself ; then go to your knees, 
lift your heart to God, and beg of him 
to grant you strinth and patience. 
Thry that coorse, avourneen, an’ you'll 
find it the best.” 

“ How did I come home, I say ; oh, 
tell me, Honor, tell me, was I out o’ 
my wits ?” 

“You fainted,” she replied ; “and 
thin they gave you whiskey to support 
you ; an’ not bein’ accustomed to it, it 
got into your head.” 

“Oh, Honor, our son, our son,” he 
replied ; then, starting out of the bed 
in a fit of the wildest despair, he 
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clasped his hands together, and shricked 
out, “oh, our son, our son, our son 
Connor. Merciful Saviour, how will I 
name it? to be hanged by the neck ; 
oh, Honor, Honor, dont you pity me ? 
dont you pity me? Mother of heaven, 
this night! That darradh dhu, that 
barradh dhu put on for our boy, our 
innocent boy ; who can undherstand it, 
Honor? It’s not justice ; there’s no 
justice in heaven, or my son would’nt 
be murdhered, slaughtered down in the 
prime of his life, forno rason. But no 
matther ; let him be taken; only hear 
this: if he goes, I'll never bend my 
knee to a single prayer, while I’ve life ; 
for it’s terrible, it’s cruel, ’tis’nt justice ; 
nor do I care what becomes of me, 
either in this world or the other. All 
I want, Honor, is to folly im as soon 
as I can ; my hopes, my happiness, my 
life, my everything is gone wid him ; 
an’ what need I care thin, what be- 
comes of me? [I don’t, I don’t.” 

The faces of the domestics grew 
pale as they heard, with silent horror, 
the incoherent blasphemies of the fran- 
tic miser; but his wife, whose eyes 
were rivetted on him, while he spoke, 
and paced, with a hurried step, up and 
down the room, felt at a loss, whether 
to attribute his impiety to an attack of 
insanity, or to a temporary fever, 
brought on by his late sufferings, and 
the intoxication of the preceding 
night. 

“In the name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, Fardorougha,” she 
said calmly, placing her hand upon his 
shoulder ; “ are you sinsible, that you're 
this minute aes blasphemin’ your 
Creator ?” 

He gave her a quick, disturbed, and 
peevish look ; but made no reply. She 
then proceeded : 

“ Fardorougha, I thought the loss 
of Connor the greatest punishment 
that could be put upon me ; but I find 
I was mistaken. I would rather see 
him dead tomorrow, wid, wid the rope 
about his neck, than to hear his father 
blasphemin’ the livin’ God! Fardo- 
rougha, it’s clear that you’re not now 
fit to pray for yourself, but in the name 
of our Saviour, I'll go an’ pray for you. 
In the manetime, go to bed ; sleep will 
settle your head, and you will be bet- 
ter, I trust, in the mornin’.” 

The calm solemnity of her manner 
awed him, notwithstanding the vehe- 
mence of his grief. He stood and 
looked at her, with his hands tightly 
clasped, as she went to her son’s bed- 
room, in order to pray for him. Fora 
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moment, he seemed abashed and 
stunned. While she addressed him, he 
involuntarily ceased to utter those 
sounds of anguish, which were neither 
shrieks nor groans, but something be- 
tween both. He then resumed his 
pace, but with a more settled step, and 
for some minutes maintained perfect 
silence. 

“ Get me,” said he, at length; “ get 
me a drink of wather; I'm in a flame 
wid drouth.” 

When Biddy Nulty went out to 
fetch him this, he enquired of the rest, 
what Honor meant by charging him 
with blasphemy. 

“ Surely to God, I did’nt blasphame,” 
he said, peevishly ; “no, no, I'm not 
that bad ; but, any how, let her pray 


for me; her prayer will be heard, if 


ever woman's was.” 

When Biddy returned, he emptied 
the jug of water with the same trem- 
bling eagerness as before ; then clasped 
his hands again,and commenced pacing 
the room, evidently in a mood of mind 
about to darken into all the wildness of 
his former grief. 

«Fardorougha,” said Nogher M‘Cor- 
mick ; “I was undher this roof, the 
night your manly son was born. I re- 
mimber it well ; an’ I remimber more 
betoken, I had to check you for flyin’ 
in the face o’ God that sent him to 
you. Instead o’ feelin’ happy and de- 
lighted, as you ought to ha’ done, an’ 
as any other man but yourself would, 
you grew dark an’ sulky, and grumbled 
bekase you thought there was a family 
comin’. I tould you that night to take 
care an’ not be committin’ sin ; an’ you 
may remimber, too, that I gev you 
chapther and verse for it out 0 Scrip- 
thur: ‘ Voe be to the man that’s born 
wid a millstone about his neck, espe- 
shally, if he’s to be cast into the say.’ 
The truth is, Fardhorougha, you war'nt 
thankful to God for him ; and you see 
that afther all, it does’nt do to go to log- 
gerheadswid the Almighty. Maybe, had 
you been thankful for him, he would’nt 
be where he is this night. Millstone! 
Faith it was a home thrust that same 
verse ; for if you did’nt carry the mill- 
stone about your neck, you hadit in your 
heart ; an’ you nowsee an’ feel the up- 
shot. I’m now goin’ fast into age my- 
self ; my hair is greyer than your own, 
and I could take it to my death,” said 
the honest fellow, while a tear or two 
ran slowly down his cheek ; “that, ex- 
ceptin’ one o’ my own childhre ; an’ 
may God spare them to me ; I could’nt 
feel more sorrow at the fate of any one 


livin’, than at Connor's. Many a time 
I held him in these arms, and many a 
little play I made for him ; an’ many a 
time he axed me why his father did‘nt 
nurse him as I did ; * bekase, he used to 
say, ‘I would rather he would nurse 
me, than any body else, barring my 
mother ; an’ afther him, you, Nogher.’” 

These last observations of his ser- 
vant, probed the heart of the old man 
to the quick ; but the feeling which 
they excited, was a healthy one; or, 
rather, the associations they occasioned 
threw Fardorougha’s mind upon the 
memory of those affections, which ava- 
rice had suppressed, without destroy- 
ing. 

“TI loved him, Nogher,” said he, 
deeply agitated ; “Oh, none but God 
knows how I loved him, although I 
did'nt, an’ could’nt bring myself to show 
it at the time. There was something 
upon me; a curse, I think, that pre- 
vented me ; an’ now that I love him as 
a father ought to do, I will not have 
him. Ob, my son, my son, what will 
become of me, after you? heavenly 
Father, pity me and support me. Oh, 
Connor, my son, my son, what will be- 
come of me ?” 

He ther sat down on the bed, and 
placing his sands upon his face, he 
wept long and bitterly. His grief 
now, however, was natural, for during 
the most violent of his paroxysms in 
the preceaing hour, he shed nota tear ; 
yet now they ran down his cheeks, and 
through his fingers in torrents. 

“ Cry on, cry on,” said Nogher, wip- 
ing his own eyes ; “it will lighten your 
heart ; an’ who knows but it’s his mo- 
ther’s prayers that brought you to your- 
self, and got this relief for you. Go, 
Biddy,” said he, in a whisper, to the 
servant-maid ; “and tell the misthress 
to come here ; she'll know best how 
to manage him, now that he’s a little 
calm.” 

“ God be praised,” ejaculated Honor, 
on seeing him weep ; “ these tears will 
cool your head, avourneen ; an’ now, 
Fardorougha, when you're tired cryin’, 
if you take my advice, you'll go to your 
knees, an’ offer up five pathers, five 
Aves, an’ a creed, for the grace of the 
Almighty to direct and strengthen 
you ; and thin, afther that, go to bed, 
as I sed, an’ you'll find how well you'll 
be afther a sound sleep.” 

“ Honor,” replied her husband, 
“avourneen machree, I think you'll 
save your husband’s sowl yet, undher 
my marciful Saviour.” 

“ Your son, undher the same marci- 
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ful God will do it. Your heart was 
hard and godless, Fardvrougha, and 
surely, if Connor’s death ‘ill be the 
manes of savin’ his father’s sowl, 
would’nt it be a blessin’ instead of a 
misfortune? Think of it in that light, 
Fardorougha, and turn yotr heart to 
God. As for Coanor, is'nt it a com- 
fort to know, that the breath wont be 
out of his body, till he’s a bright angel 
in heaven ?” 

The old man wiped his eyes, and 
knelt down, first having desired them 
to leave him. Whenthe prayers were 
recited, he called in Honor. 

“I’m afeard,” said he, “that my 
heart wasn’t properly in them, for I 
could’nt prevent my mind from wan- 
dherin’ to our boy.” 

This touching observation took the 
mother’s affections by surprise. A 
tear started to her eye, but after what 
was evidently a severe struggle she 
suppressed it. 

“ Tt’s not at once you can do it, Far- 
dorougba ; so dont be cast down. Now, 
go to bed in the name of God, and 
sleep ; and may the Lord in heaven 
support you—and support us both ; for 
oh, it’s we that want it this night of 
sorrow.” 

She then stooped down, and affec- 
tionately kissed him, and having wished 
him good night, she retired to Connor’s 
bed, where, ever since the day of his 
incarceration, this well-tried mother, 
and enduring Christian, slept. 

At this stage of our story, we will 
pause for a moment, to consider the 
state of mind and comparative happi- 
ness of the few persons who are ac- 
tors in our humble drama. 

To a person capable of observing 


only human action, independently of 


the motives by which it is regulated, 
it may appear that the day which saw 
Connor O'Donovan consigned to a 
premature and shameful death, was 
one of unmingled happiness to Bartle 
Flanagan. ‘They know little of man’s 
heart, however, who could suppose 
this to be the case, or who could even 
imagine that he was happier than those 
on whom his revenge and perfidy had 
entailed such a crushing load of misery. 
It is, indeed, impossible to guess what 
the nature of that feeling must be, 
which arises from the full gratification 
of mean and diabolical malignity, 
Every action of the heart at variance 
with virtue and truth, is forced to keep 
up so many minute and fearful precau- 
tions, all of which are felt to be of vast 
moment at the time, that we question 
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if ever the greatest glut of vengeance 
produced, no matter what the occa- 
sion may have been, any satisfaction 
capable of counterbalancing all the 
contingencies and apprehensions by 
which the mind is distracted both be- 
fore and after its perpetration. The 
plan and accomplishment must both 
be perfect in all their parts—for if 
either fail only in a single point, all is 
lost, and the pleasure arising from 
them resembles the fruit which is said 
to grow by the banks of the dead sea— 
it is beautiful and tempting to the eye, 
but bitterness and ashes to the taste. 
The failing of the county treasurer, 
for instance, deprived Bartle Flanagan 
of more than one half his revenge. He 
was certuinly far more anxious to 
punish the father than the son, and 
were it not that he saw no other mode 
of effecting his vengeance on Fardo- 
rougha, than by destroying the only 
object on earth that he loved next to 
his wealth, he would have never made 
the innocent pay the penalty of the 
guilty. As he had gone so far, how- 
ever, self-preservation now made him 
anxious that Connor should die ; as he 
knew his death would remove out of 
his way the only person in existence 
absolutely acquainted with his villany. 
One would think, indeed, that the sen- 
tence pronounced upon his victim 
ought to have satisfied him on that 
head. This, however, it failed to do. 
That sentence contained one clause, 
which utterly destroyed the complete- 
ness of his design, and filled his soul 
with a secret apprehension either of 
just retribution, or some future ill which 
he could not shake off, and for which 
the reward received for Connor's ap- 
prehension was but an ineffectual anti- 
dote. The clause alluded to in the 
judge’s charge, viz. —“‘the recommenda- 
tion of the jury to the mercy of the 
crown, in consideration of your youth, 
and previous good conduct, shall not 
be overlooked”—sounded in his ears 
like some mysterious sentence that in- 
volved his own fate, and literally filled 
his heart with terror and dismay. In- 
dependently of all this, his villanous 
projects had involved him in a syste- 
matic course of guilt, which was yet 
far from being brought toa close. In 
fact, he now found by experience how 
difficult it is to work out a bad action 
with success, and how the means, and 
plans, and instruments necessary to it, 
must multiply and become so deep and 
complicated in guilt, that scarcely any 
single intellect, in the case of a person 
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who can be reached by the laws, is 
equal to the task of executing a great 
crime against society, in a perfect man- 
ner. If this were so, discovery would 
be impossible, and revenge certain. 

With respect to Connor himself it 
is only necessary to say that a short 
but well-spent life, and a heart naturally 
firm, deprived death of its greatest ter- 
rors. Still he felt it in some depressed 
moods a terrible thing indeed to re- 
flect, that he, in the very fulness of 
strength and youth, should be cut down 
from among his fellows—za victim with- 
out a crime, and laid with shame in the 
grave of a felon. But he had wit- 
nessed neither his mother’s piety nor 
her example in vain, and it was in the 
gloom of his dungeon that he felt the 
light of both upon his spirit. 

“Surely,” said he, “as I am to die, 
is it not better that I should die in- 
nocent than guilty? Instead of fret- 
ting that I suffer, a guiltless man, surely 
I ought to thank my God that I am 
so; an’ that my soul hasn’t to meet 
the sin of such a revengeful act as I’m 
now condemned for. I'll die, then, 
like a Christian man, putting my hope 
and trust in the mercy of my Redeemer 
—ever an’ always hoping that by his 
assistance I will be enabled to do it.” 

Different, indeed, was the moral 
state and position of these two young 
men; the one, though, lying in his 
prison cell, was sustained by the force 
of conscious innocence, and that re- 
liance upon the mercy of God, which 
constitutes the highest order of piety, 
and the noblest basis for fortitude; the 
other, on the contrary, disturbed by 
the tumultuous and gloomy associa- 
tions of guilt, and writhing under the 
conviction, that although he had re- 
venge, he had not satisfaction. The 
terror of crime was upon him, and he 
felt himself deprived of that best and 
only security, which sets all vain ap- 
prehensions at defiance, the conscious- 
ness of inward integrity. Who, after 
all, would barter an honest heart for 
the danger arising from secret villany, 
when such an apparently triumphant 
villain as Bartle Flanagan felt a deadly 
fear of Connor O'Donovan in his very 
dungeon? Such, however, is guilt, 
and such are the terrors that accompany 
it. 

The circumstances which, in Ireland 
usually follow the conviction of a cri- 
minal, are so similar to each other, 
that we feel it, even in this case, un- 
necessary to do more than give a mere 
sketch of Connor's brief life as a cul- 
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prit. We have just observed that the 
only clause in the judge’s charge which 
smote the heart of the traitor Flanagan 
with a presentiment of evil, was that 
containing the words in which some- 
thing like a hope of having his sentence 
mitigated was held out to him, in con- 
sequence of the recommendation to 
mercy by which the jury accompanied 
their verdict. It is very strange, on 
the other hand, that at the present 
stage of our story, neither his father 
nor mother knew any thing whatsoever 
of the judge having given expression 
to such a hope. The old man, dis- 
tracted as he was at the time, heard 
nothing, or at least remembered no- 
thing, but the awful appearance of the 
black cap, or as they term it in the 
country, the barradh dhu, and the 
paralysing words in which the sentence 
of death was pronounced upon his son. 
It coeanaadl happened that the same 
clause in the charge actually, although 
in a different sense, occasioned the 
misery of Bartle Flanagan on the one 
hand, and of Connor’s parents on‘the 
other. 

The morning after the trial, Fardo- 
rougha was up as early as usual, but 
his grief was nearly as vehement and 
frantic as on the preceding night. It 
was observed, however—such is the 
power of sorrow to humanize and cre- 
ate sympathy in the heart—that when 
he arose, instead of peevishly and 
weakly obtruding his grief and care 
upon those about him, as he was wont 
to do, he now kept aloof from the 
room in which Honor slept, from an 
apprehension of disturbing her repose 
—a fact which none who knew his 
previous selfishness would have be- 
lieved, had he not himself expressed in 
strong terms a fear of awakening her. 
Nor did this new trait of his character 
escape the observation of his own ser- 
vants, especially of his honest monitor, 
Nogher M‘Cormick. 

“ Well, well,” exclaimed this rustic 
philosopher ; “see what God’s afflic- 
tion does. Faith it has brought Far- 
dorougha to feel a trifle for others, as 
well as for himself. Who knows, be- 
gad, but it may take the millstone out 
of his heart yet; and if it does, my 
word to you, he may thank his wife, 
undher God, for it.” 

Before leaving home that morning 
to see his son, he found with deep re- 
gret that Honor’s illness had been so 
much increased by the events of the 
ae day, that she could not 
eave her bed. And now, for the first 
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time, a thought loaded with double 
anguish struck upon his heart. 

“Saver of earth!” he exclaimed, 
“what would become of me if both 
should go and lave me alone? God 
of heaven, aLone! Ay, ay,” he con- 
tinued, “I see it. I see how asil 
God might make my situation still 
worse than I thought it cou/d be. Oh 
God forgive me my sins; and may 
God soften my heart! Amin!” 

He then went to see his wife ere he 
set out for his unhappy son; and it 
was with much satisfaction that Honor 
observed a changed and chastened 
tone in his manner, which she had 
never, except for a moment at the birth 
of his. child, noticed before. Not that 
his grief was much lessened, but it was 
more rational, and altogether free from 
the violence and impiety which had 
characterised it when he awoke from 
his intoxication. 

“ Honor,” said he, “how do you find 
yourself this mornin’, alanna? They 
tell me you're worse than you war 
yestherda.” 

“ Indeed, I’m wake enough,” she re- 

lied, “and very much bate down, 
eedewuahes but you know it’s not 
our own stringth at any time that we're 
to depend upon, but God’s. I’m not 
willing to attempt any thing beyant my 
power at present. My seeing him now 
would do neither of us any good, and 
might do me a great dale o’ harm. I 
must see him, to be sure, and I'll strive, 
plase God, to gather up a little strength 
for that.” 

“My heart’s breakin’, Honor, and 
I’m beginnin’ to see that I’ve acted a 
bad part to both of you all along. I 
feel it, indeed ; and if it was the will o’ 
God, I didn’t care if——” 

“ Whisht, acushla, whisht—sich talk 
as that’s not right. Think, Fardorougha, 
whether you acted a bad part towards 
God or not, and never heed uz; an’ 
think too, dear, whether you acted a 
bad or a good part towards the poor, 
an’ them that was in distress and hard- 
ship, an’ that came to you for relief— 
they were your fellow-crathers, Fardo- 
rougha, at all evints. Think of these 
things I’m saying, and never heed us, 
You know that Connor and I forgive 
you, but you aren't so sure whether 
God and them will.” 

These observations of this ines- 
timable woman had the desired effect, 
which was, as she afterwards said, to 
divert her husband’s mind as much as 
possible from the contemplation of 
Connor’s fate, and to fix it upon the 
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consideration of those duties in which 
she knew his conscience, now touched 
by calamity, would tell him he had 
been deficient, 

Fardorougha was silent for some 
time after her last observations—but at 
length he observed : 

“ Would it be possible, Honor, that all 
this was brought upon us in ordher to 
punish me for—for-——” 

“To punish you, Fardorougha! Fareer 
gairh, avourneen, arn’t we all punished ; 
look at my worn face, and think of 
what ten days’ sorrow can do in a 
mother’s heart—think, too, of the boy. 
Oh no, no—do you think we have no- 
thin’ to be punished for? But we 
have all one comfort, Fardorougha, and 
that is, that God’s ever and always 
willin’ to resave us, when we turn to 
him wid a true heart. Nobody, 
avillish, can forget and forgive as he 
does.” 

“Honor, why didn’t you oftener 
spake to me this a-way than you did ?” 

“T often did, dear, an’ you may re- 
member it ; but you were then strong ; 
you had your wealth; every thing 
flowed wid you, an’ the same wealth— 
the world’s timptation—was strong in 
your heart ; but God has taken it from 
you, I hope as a blessing—for indeed, 
Fardorougha, I’m afeared if you had 
it now, that neither he nor but I 
won’t|say it, dear, for God he sees I 
don’t wish to say one word that ‘ud 
distress you now, avourneen, Any 
how, Fardorougha, never despair in 
God’s goodness—never do .it ; who can 
tell what may happen? 

Her husband’s grief was thus checked, 
and a train of serious reflection laid, 
which like some of those self-evident 
convictions that fasten on the awakened 
conscience, the old man could not 
shake off. 

Honor, in her further conversation 
with him, touching the coming inter- 
view with the unhappy culprit, desired 
him, above all things, to set “their 
noble boy” an example of firmness, 
and by no means to hold out to him 
any expectation of life. 

“Tt would be worse than murdher,” 
she exclaimed, “to do so. No—pre- 
pare him by your advice, Fardorougha, 
ay, and by your example, to be firm— 
and tell him that his mother expects 
he will die like an innocent man—noble 
and brave—and not like a guilty cow- 
ard, afeared to look up and meet his 
God.” 

Infidels and hypocrites, so long as 
their career in vice is unchecked by 
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calamity, will no doubt sneer when we 
assure them, that Fardorougha, after 
leaving his wife that morning once 
more to visit his son, felt a sense of 
relief, or, pose we should say, a 
breaking of faint light upon his mind, 
which, slight as it was, afforded him 
more comfort and support than he 
ever hoped to experience. Indeed it 
was almost impossible for any heart to 
exist within the influence of that piety 
which animated his admirable wife, and 
not catch the holy fire which there 
burned with such purity and bright- 
ness. 

Ireland, however, abounds with such 
instances of female piety and fortitude, 
not, indeed, as they would be made to 
appear in the unfeminine violence of 

olitical turmoil, in which a truly pious 
emale would not embroil herself ; but 
in the quiet recesses of domestic life— 
in the hard struggles against poverty, 
and in those cruel visitations, where 
the godly mother is forced to see her 
innocent son corrupted by the dark in- 
fluence of political crime, drawn within 
the vortex of secret confederacy, and 
subsequently yielding up his life to the 
outraged laws of that country which 
he assisted to distract. It is in scenes 
like thege that the unostentatious mag- 
nanimity of the pious Irish wife or 
mother may be discovered ; and it is 
here where as the night and storms of 
life darken her path, the holy fortitude 
of her heart shines with a Tastee pro- 
portioned to the depth of the gloom 
around her. 

When Fardorougha reached the town 
in which his ill-fated son occupied the 
cell of a felon, he found to his surprise 
that early as were his habits, there 
were others whose movements were 
still more early than his own. John 
O’Brien had come to town—been with 
his attorney—had got a memorial in 
behalf of re to the Irish govern- 
ment, engrossed, and actually signed by 
more than one half of the jury who tried 
him—all before the hour of ten o’clock. 
A copy of this document, which was 
written by O’Brien himself, now lies 
before us, with the names of all the 
jurors attached to it; and a more 
beautiful or affecting piece of composi- 
tion we have never read. The energy 
and activity of O’Brien were certainly 
uncommon, and so, indeed, were his 
motives, As he himself told Fardo- 
rougha, whom he met as the latter 
entered the town— 

“TI would do what I have done for 
Connor, although I have never yet 
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exchanged a syllable with him. Yet, 
I do assure you, Fardorougha, that I 
have other motives—which you shall 
never know—far stronger than any 
connected with the fate of your son. 
Now, don’t misunderstand me.” 

“ No,” replied the helpless old man, 
who was ignorant of the condition of 
his sister, “I will not indeed—I’d be 
long sarry.” 

O’Brien saw that any rational ex- 
planation he might give would be only 
thrown away upon a man who seemed 
to be so utterly absorbed and stupified 
by the force of his own sufferings. 

“Poor old man,” he exclaimed, as 
Fardorougha left him, to visit Connor ; 
“see what affliction does! There are 
thousands now who pity you—even you, 
whom almost every one who knew you, 
cursed and detested.” 

Such, indeed, was the fact. The 
old man’s hardness of heart was for- 
gotten in the pity that was produced 
by the dreadful fate which awaited his 
unhappy son. We must now pass 
briefly over occurrences which are 
better understood when left to the 
reader’s imagination. John O’Brien 
was not the only one who interested 
himself in the fate of Connor. Far- 
dorougha, as a matter of course, got 
the priest of the parish, a good and 
pious man, to draw up a memorial in 
the name, as he said, of himself and 
his wife. The gentry of the neighbour- 
hood, also, including the members of 
the grand jury, addressed government 
on his behalf—for somehow there was 
created among those who knew the 
parties, or even who heard the history 
of their loves, a sympathy which re- 
sulted more from those generous im- 
pulses that intuitively perceive truth, 
than from the cooler calculations of 
reason. The heart never reasons—it 
is therefore the seat of feeling, and the 
fountain of mercy ; the head does—and 
it is probably on that account the seat 
of justice, often of severity, and not 
unfrequently of cruelty and persecution. 
Connor himself was much relieved by 
that day’s interview with his father. 
Even he could perceive a change for 
the better in the old man’s deportment. 
Fardorougha’s praises of Honor, and 
his strong allusions to the support and 
affection he experienced at her hands, 
under circumstances so trying, were 
indeed well calculated to prepare her 
“noble boy,” as she truly called him, 
for the reception of the still more noble 
message which she sent him. 

“ Father,” said he, as they separated 
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that day, “tell my mother that I 
will die as she wishes me; and tell 
her, too, that if I wasn’t an innocent 
man, I could not do it. And oh, 
father,” he added, and he seized his 
hands, and fell upon his neck, “oh 
father dear, if you love me, your own 
Connor—and I know you do—oh then, 
father dear, I say avain, be guided in 
this heavy affliction by my dear mo- 
ther’s advice.” : 

“ Connor,” returned the old man, 
deeply affected, “I will. I had made 
my mind up to that afore I saw you at 
all to-day. Connor, do you know what 
I'm beginning to think ?” 

“ No, father dear, I do not.” 

“ Why, then, it’s this, that she'll be 
the manes of savin’ your father’s soul. 
Connor, I can look back now upon 
my money—all I lost—it was no doubt 
terrible—terrible all out. Connor, my 
rint is due, and | haven’t the manes of 
meetin’ it.” 

Alas, thought the boy, how hard is 
it to root altogether out of the heart 
that principle which inclines it to the 
love of wealth. 

“ At any rate, I will take your ad- 
vice, Connor, and be guided ‘by your 
mother. She’s very poorly, or she’d 
be wid you afore now ; but, indeed, 
Connor her health is the occasion of 
it—it is—it is !” 

Fardorougha’s apology for his wife 
contained much more truth than he 
himself was aware of, at the time he 
made it. On returning home that 
night, he found her considerably worse, 
but as she had been generally healthy, 
he very naturally ascribed her illness 


to the affliction she felt for the fate of 


their son. In this, however, he was 
mistaken, as the original cause of it 
was unconnected with the heavy do- 
mestic dispensation which. had fallen 
upon them. So far as she Was con- 
cerned, the fate of her boy would have 
called up from ber heart fresh ene rey, 
and if possible a higher order of mee 2k 
but pious courage. She would not 
have left him unsustained and un- 


cherished, had the physical powers of 


the mother been able to second the 
sacred principles with which she met 
and triumphed over the trial that was 
laid upon her. 

It was one evening about ten days 
after O’Donovan's conviction that 
Bodagh Buie O'Brien's wife sat by 
the bed-side of her enfeebled and lan- 
guishing daughter. The crisis of her 
eoinplaint had pass sed the day belore; 
and a very slight improvement, vis sible 
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only to the eye of her physician, had 
sie place. Her delirium remained 
much as before ; sometimes returning 
with considerable violence, and again 
leaving reason, though feeble and easil 
disturbed, yet when unexcited -by 
external causes, capable of applying its 
powers to the circumstances around 
her. On this occasion the mother, 
who watched every motion and antici- 
pated every wish of the beloved one, 
saw that she turned her eye several 
times upon her as if some peculiar 
anxiety distressed her, 

“Una, jewel,” she at length inquired, 
“is there any thing you want colleen 
machree ; or any thing I cau do for 
your” 

* Come near me, mother,” she re- 
plied, “come near me.” 

Her mother approached her still 
more nearly. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, in a very low 
voice, “ I’m afraid to ask it.” 

“Only wait for a minute or two,” 
said ber mother, “an’ John will—but 
here’s the docthor’s foot; they wor 

spakin’ a word or two be slow ; an’ 
whisper, darlin’ o’ my heart, sure John 
has something to tell you—something 
that will—” 

She looked with a searching anxiety 
into her mother’s face ; and it might 
have been perceived that the morning 
twilight of hope beamed faintly but 
beautifully upon her pale features. 
The expression that passed over them 
was indeed so light and transient that 
one could scarcely say she smiled ; 
yet that a more pe rceptible serenity 
diffused its gentle irre adiation over her 
languid countenance was observed 
even by her mother. 


The doctor’s re port was favourable. 

“She is slowly improving,” he said, 
on reaching the parlour, “since yes- 
terday; I am afraid, however, she’s 
too weak at present to sustain this in- 
telligence. I would recommend you 
to wait for a day or two, and in the 
mean time to assume a cheerful de- 
portment, and break it to her rather by 
your looks and manner than by a di- 
rect or abrupt communication. 

They promised to observe his di- 
rections ; but when her mother in- 


formed them of the hint she herself 


threw out to her, they resolved to de- 
lay the matter no longer; and John, 
in consequence of what his mother had 
led her to expect, went to break the 
intelligence to her as well as he could, 
An expectation had been raised in her 
mind, and he judged properly enough 
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that there was less danger in satisfying 
it than in leaving her just then in a 
state of such painful uncertainty. 

“ Dear Una,” said he, “ I ain glad to 
hear the doctor say that you are 
better.” 

“{ think I am a little,” said she. 

“ What was my mother saying to 
you, just now, before the doctor was 
with you? But why do you look at 
me so keenly, Una,” said he cheer- 
fully ; “it's some time since you saw 
me in such good humour—isn’t it ?” 

She paused for a moment herself; 
and her brother could observe that 
the hope which his manner was cal- 
culated to awaken, lit itself into a faint 
smile rather visible in her eyes than on 
her features. 

“Why, I believe you are smiling 
yourself, Una. 

“ John,” said she, earnestly, “is it 
good ?” 

“It is, darling—he won't die.” 

* Kiss me, kiss me,” she said ; “ may 
eternal blessings rest upon you !” 

She then kissed him affectionately, 
laid her head back upon the pillow, 
and John saw with delight thfat the 
large tears of happiness rolled in tor- 
rents down her pale cheeks. 

It was indeed true that Connor 
O’Dofiovan was not to die. The me- 
morials which had reached government 
from so many quarters, backed as they 
were by very powerful influence, and 
detailing as they did a case of such 
very romantic interest, could scarcely 
fuil in arresting the execution of so 
stern and deadly a sentence. It was 
ascertained, too, by the intercourse of 
his friends with government that the 
judge who tried his case, notwithstand- 
ing the appareut severity of his charge, 
had been moved by an irresistible im- 
pulse to save him; and he actually 
determined from the beginning to have 
his sentence commuted to transporta- 
tion for life. 

The happy effect of this communi- 
eation on Una O’Brien diffused a 
cheerful spirit among her family and 
relatives, who, in truth, had feared that 
her fate would ultimately depend upon 
that of her lover. After having been 
much relieved by the copious flood 
of tears she shed, and heard with 
composure all the details connevted 
with the mitigation of his sentence, 
she asked her brother if Connor's 
parents had been yet made acquainted 
with it. 

“I think not,” he replied; “the 
time is too short.” 
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“ John,” said the affectionate girl, 
“oh, consider his. mother; and think 
of the misery that one single hour’s 
knowledge of this may take away from 
her heart. Go to her, my dear John, 
and may all the blessings of heaven 
rest upon you!” 

“Good by, then, Una, dear; I will 

a” 
He took her worn hand in his, as 
he spoke, and looking on her with af- 
fectionate admiration, added— 

“Yes! Good by my darling sister ; 
believe me, Una, that I think if there’s 
justice in heaven, you'll have a light 
heart yet.” 

“ It is very light now,” she returned, 
“compared with what it was ; but go, 
John, don’t lose a moment 3 for I know 
what they suffer.” 

Her mother, after John’s departure 
for Fardorougha’s, went up to sit with 
her ; but she found that the previous 
scene, although it relieved, had ex- 
hausted her. In the course of a few 
minutes, their limited dialogue ceased, 
and she sank into a sound and refresh- 
ing sleep, from which she did not 
awaken until her brother had some 
time returned from the execution of 
his pious message. And piously was 
that message received by her for whose 
misery the considerate heart of Una 
O’Brien felt so deeply. Fardorougha 
had been out about the premises, me- 
chanically looking to the manner in 
which the business of his farm had 
been of late managed by his two ser- 
vants, when he descried O’Brien ap- 
proaching the house at a quick if not a 
hurried pace. He immediately went 
in and communicated the circumstance 
to his wile, 

“ Honor,” said he, “here is Bodagh 
Buie’s son comin’ up to the house— 
what on earth can bring the boy 
here ?” 

This was the first day on which his 
wife had been able to rise from her 
sick bed. She was consequently feeble; 
and physically speaking capable of no 
domestic exertion. Her mind, how- 
ever, was firm as ever, and prompt as 
before her calamity, to direct and 
overlook in ber own sweet and affec- 
tionate manner, whatever required her 
superintendence. 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Fardo- 
rougha,” she replied. “It can’, [ 
hope, be wid bad news—they thravel 
fast enough—an’ I’m sure the Bodazh’s 
son wouldn’t take pleasure in bein’ the 
first to tell them to us.” 

“ But what can bring him, Honor ? 
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What on earth can bring the boy here 
now, that never stood undher our 
roof afore ?” 

“Three or four minutes, 
rougha, will tell us. Let us hope in 
God it isn’t bad. Eh, Saver above, it 
wouldn't be the death of his sister—of 
Connor's Oona? No,” she added, 
they wouldu’t send, much less come, 
to tell us that, but sure we'll hear it— 
we'll hear it; and may God give us 
stringth to hear it right, whether it’s 
good or bad! Amin, Jasus, this day !” 

She had hardly uttered the last 
words when O’Brien entered. 

“Young man,” said this superior 
woman, “it’s a poor welcome we can 
give you to a house of sorrow,” 

“ Ay,” said Fardorougha, “his mo- 
ther an’ I’s here, but where is he ? 
Nine days from this ; but it ill kill me 
—it will—it will. Whin he’s taken 
from me I don’t care how soon I folly 
him; God forgive me if it’s a sin to 
say so!” 

“ Fardorougha,” said his wife, in a 
tone of affectionate reproof, “ remim- 
ber what you promised me, an’, at all 
events, you forget that Mr. O’Brien 
here may have his own troubles; I 
hard your sister was unwell. Oh, how 
is she, poor thing ?” 

“IT thank you, a great deal better ; 
I will not deny but she heard a piece 
of intelligence this day, that has re- 
lieved her mind and taken a dead 
weight off her heart.” 

Honor, with uncommon firmness 
and solemnity of manner, placed her 
hand upon his shoulder, and, looking 
him earnestly in the face, said, 

“ That news is about our son.” 

“ It is,” replied O’Brien, “ and it’s 
good ; his sentence is changed, and he 
is not to die.” 

“ Not to die!” shrieked the old man, 
starting up, and clapping his hands fran- 
tically—* not to die; our son—Con- 
nor, Connor—not to be hanged—not 
to be hanged ; did you say that, son 
of O’Brien Buie, did you—did you ?” 

“TI did,” replied the other ; “ he will 
not suffer.” 

“ Now that’s God ;” ejaculated Far- 
dorougha, wildly ; “that’s God an’ his 
mother’s prayers. Boys,” he shrieked, 
“come here ; come here, Biddy Nulty, 
come here ; Connor’s not to die; he 
won't suffer—he won’t suffer.” 

He was rushing wildly to the door, 
but Honor placed herself before him, 
and said, in that voice of calmness 
which is uniformly that of authority 
and power, 
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“ Fardorougha dear, calm yourself. 
If this is God’s work, as you say, why 
not resave it as comin’ from God ; it’s 
upon your two knees you ought to 
drop, an’ Saver above, what's the 
matther wid him ?—He’s off; keep 
him up. Oh, God bless you ; that’s it, 
avourneen ; jist place him on the chair 
there forninst the door, where he can 
have air. Here, dear,” said she to 
Biddy Nulty, who, on hearing herself 
called by her master, had come in 
from another room. Get some fea- 
thers. Biddy, till we burn them undher 
his nose ; but first fetch a jug of cold 
water.” 

On looking at the face of the miser, 
O’Brien started, as indeed well he 
might, at such a pallid, worn, and 
death-like countenance ; why, thought 
he to himself, surely this must be 
death, and the old man’s cares, and 
sorrows, and hopes, are all passed for 
ever. 

Honor now bathed his face, and wet 
his lips with water, and as she sprink- 
led and rubbed back the grey. hair 
from his emaciated temples, there 
might-be read there an expression of 
singular wildness that resembled the 
wreck produced by insanity. 

“ He looks ill,” ‘observed O’Brien, 
who actually thought him dead; “ but 
I hope it won't signify.” 

“T trust in God’s mercy it won't,” 
replied Honor ; “for till his heart, 
poor man, is brought more to God—” 

She paused with untaught delicacy, 
for she reflected that he was her hus- 
band. 

“For that matther, who is there,” 
she continued, “that is fit to go to 
their last account at a moment’s warn- 
in’? That’s a good girl Biddy ; give 
me the feathers; there’s nothing like 
them. Dheah Grasthias! Dheah Gras- 
thias !” she exclaimed, “ he’s not—he’s 
not—an’ I was afeard he was no, 
he’s recoverin’. Shake him; rouse 
him a little ; Fardorougha, dear !” 

“ Where—where am I?” exclaimed 
her husband, “ what’s this? what ails 
me ?” 

He then looked enquiringly at his 
wife and O’Brien ; but it appeared that 
the presence of the latter revived in 
his mind the cause of his excitement. 

“Is it—is it thrue, young man ; tell 
me—tell me ?” 

“ How, dear, can any one have spi- 
rits to tell you good news, when you 
can’t bear it aither like a man or a 
Christian ?” 


“Good news! You say, then, it’s 
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thrue, an’ he’s not to be hanged by 
the neck, as the judge said; an’ my 
curse—my heavy curse upon him for a 
judge !” 

“T hate to hear the words of his 
sentence, Fardorougha,” said the 
wife ; “but if you have patience 
you'll find that his life’s granted to 
him ; an’, for heaven’s sake, curse no- 
body. The judge only did his duty.” 

“ Well,” he exclaimed, sinking upon 
his knees, “ now, from this day out, 
let what will happen, I'll stick to my 
oN to God—I'll repent—I'll repent 
an’ lead a new life. I will, an’ while 

I’m alive I’ll never say a word aginst 
the will of my heavenly Saviour ; never, 
never.” 

“ Fardorougha,” replied his wife, 
“it’s good no doubt to have a grateful 
heart to God ; but I’m afeard there’s 
sin in what you're sayin’, for you know, 
dear, that, whether it plased the Al- 
mighty to take our boy, or not, what 
you've promised to do is your duty. 
It’s like sayin’, I'll now turn my heart 
bekase God has deserved it at my 
hands. Still, dear, Z’m not goin’ to 
condimn you, only I think it’s betther 
an’ safer to love an’ obey God for his 
own sake, blessed be his holy name !” 

Young O’Brien was forcibly struck 
by the uncommon character of Honor 
O’Donovan. Her patience, good sense, 
and sincere acquiescence in the will of 
God, under so severe a trial, were 
such as he had never seen equalled. 

Nor could he help admitting to him- 
self, while contemplating her conduct, 
that the example of such a woman was 
not only the most beautiful comment 
on religious truth, but the noblest tes- 
timony of its power. 

“Yes, Honor,” said the husband, in 
reply, “ you're right, for I know that 
what you say is always thrue. It is 
indeed,” he added, addressing O’Brien, 
“she’s aquil to a prayer-book.” 

“ Yes, and far superior to any,” re- 
plied the latter; “for she not only 
gives you the advice, but sets you the 
example.” 

“ Ay, the sorra lie in it; an’, oh, 
Honor, he’s not to die—he’s not to be 
h——not to suffer. Our son’s to live! 
Oh, Saver of earth, make me thankful 
- this day |” 

The tears ran fast from his eyes as 
he looked up to heaven, and uttered 
the last words, Indeed it was impos- 
sible not to feel deep compassion for 
this aged man, whose heart had been 
smote so heaviJy, and on.the only two 
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points where it was capable of feeling 
the blow. 

After having indulged his grief for 
some time, he became eee 
more composed, if not cheerful. 
Honor made many kind enquiries after 
Una’s health, to which her brother an- 
swered with strict candour, for he had 
heard from Una that she was acquaint- 
ed with the whole history of their 
courtship. 

“ Who knows,” said she, speaking 
with reference to their melancholy 
fate, “but the God who has saved his 
life, an’ most likely her's, may yet do 
more for them both ; while there’s life 
there’s hope.” 

“ Young man,” said Fardorougha, 
“ you carry a blessin’ wid you wherever 
you go, an’ may God bless you, for 
the news you have brought to us this 
day. I'll go to see him to-morrow, an’ 
wid a light heart I'll go too, for my 
son is not to die.” 

O’Brien then took his leave and re- 
turned home, pondering as he went, 
upon the singular contrast which ex- 
isted between the character of the 
miser and that of his admirable wife. 
He was no sooner gone than Honor 
addressed her husband as follows :— 

“ Fardorougha, what do you think 
we ought both to do now afther the 
happy news we've hard ?” 

“T'll be guided by you, Honor; I'll 
be guided by you.” 

“ Then,” said she, “go an’ thank 
God that has taken the edge, the bit- 
ther, keen edge off of our sufferin’ ; 
and the best way, in my opinion, for 
you to do it, is to go to the barn by 
yourself, and strive to put your whole 
aie into your prayers. You'll pray 
betther by yourself than wid me. An’ 
in the name of God I'll do the same 
as well as I can in the house here. 
To morrow, too, is Friday, an’ plaise 
our Saviour, we'll both fast in honour 
of his goodness to us an’ to our son.” 

“ We will, Honor,” said he, “we 
will, indeed ; for now I have spirits to 
fast, and spirits to pray, too.. What 
will I say, now? Will I say the five 
Dickens (Decades) or the whole Ro- 
sary ?” 

“If you can keep your mind in the 
prayers, I think you ought to say the 
whole of it ; but if you wandher don’t 
say more than the five.” 

Fardorougha then went to the barn, 
rather because his wife desired him, 
than from a higher motive, whilst she 
withdrew to her osvn apartment, there 
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humbly to worship God in thanks- 
giving. 

The next day had made the commu- 
tation of Connor's punishment a matter 
of notoriety through the whole parish, 
and very sincere indeed was the grali- 
fication it conveyed to all who heard it. 
Public fame, it is true, took her usual 
liberties with the facts. Some said he 
had got a free pardon, others that he 
was to be liberated after six months’ 
imprisonment ; and a third report as- 
serted that the Lord Lieutenant sent 
him down a hundred pounds to fit him 
out for marriage with Una; and it 
further added that his Excellency wrote 
a letter with his own hand to Bodagh 
Buie, desiring him to give his daughter 
to Connor on receipt of it, or if not, 
that the Knight of the Black Rod 
would come down, strip him of his 
property, and bestow it upon Connor 
and his daughter. 

The young man himself was almost 
one of the first who heard of this fa- 
vourable change in his dreadful sen- 
tence. 

He was seated on his bedside read- 
ing, when the sheriff and gaoler entered 
his cell, anxious te lay before him the 
reply which had that morning arrived 
from government. 

“T’m inclined to think, O’ Donovan, 
that your case is likely to turn out 
more favourably than we expected,” 
said the humane sheriff. 

“TI hope, with all my heart, it may,” 
replied the other ; “there is no deny- 
ing, sir, that I’d wish it. Life is sweet, 
especially to a young man of my 
years.” 

“But if we should fail,” observed 
the gaoler, “I trust you will act the 
part of a man.” 

“I hope at all events that I will 
act the part of a Christian,” returned 
O'Donovan. “I certainly would ra- 
ther live ; but I’m not afeard of death; 
and if it comes I trust | will meet 
humbly but firmly.” ‘ 

“IT believe,” said the sheriff, “ you 
need entertain little apprehension of 
death ; I’m inclined to think that that 
yart of your sentence is not likely to 
be put in execution. I have heard as 
much.” 

“I think, sir, by your manner that 

ou have,” returned Connor; “but I 
beg you to tell me without goin’ about. 
Don’t be afeard, sir, that I’m too wake 
to hear either good news or bad.” 

The sheriff mude no reply; but 
placed in his hands the official docu- 
ment which remitted to him the awful 
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penalty of his life. Connor read it 
over slowly, and the other kept his 
eye fixed keenly upon his countenance, 
in order to observe his bearing under 
circumstances that are often known to 
test human fortitude as severely as 
death itself. He could, however, per- 
ceive no change; not even the unstea- 
diness of a nerve or muscle was visible, 
nor the slightest fluctuation in the hue 
of his complexion. 

“I feel grateful to the lord lieutenant 
for his mercy to me,” said he, handing 
him back the letter, “as I do to the 
friends who interceded for me; I never 
will or can forget their goodness, 
Oh never, never!” 

* T believe it,” said the sheriff ; “but 
there’s one thing that I am anxicus to 
press upon your attention; and it’s this, 
that no further mitigation of your pu- 
nishment is to be expected from go- 
vermnent ; so that you must make up 
your mind to leave your friends and 
— country for life, as you now 

now.” 

“I expect nothing more,” returned 
Connor, “except this, that the hand of 
God may yet bring the guilt of the 
burning home to the man that com- 
mitted it, and prove my innocence. 
I’m xow not without some hope that 
such a thing may be brought about 
some how. I thank you, Misther 
Sheriff, for your kindness in coming 
to me with this good news so soon ; 
all I can say is, that I thank you from 
my heart. I am bound to say, too, 
that any civility and comfort that 
could be shown was afforded me ever 
since I came here, an’ I feel it, an’ lam 
grateful for it.” 

Both were deeply impressed by the 
firm tone of manly sincerity and ear- 
nestness with which he spoke, blended 
as it was by a melancholy which gave, 
at the same time, a character of eleva- 
tion and pathos to all he said. They 
then shook hands with him, after chat- 
ting for some time on indifferent sub- 
jects, the gaoler promising to make his 
situation while he should remain in 
prison as easy as the regulations would 
allow him; or who knows,” he added, 
smiling, “but we might make them a 
little easier.” 

“ That's a fine young fellow,” said 
he to the sheriff, after they had left 
him.” 

“He is a gentleman,” replied the 
sheriff, “by nature a gentleman; and 
a very uncommon one too. I defy a 
man to doubt a word that comes out 
of his lips; all he says is impressed 
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with the stamp of truth itself; and by 
h——n’'s he never committed the fe- 
lony he’s in for. Keep him as com- 
fortable as you can.” 

They then separated. 

The love of life is the first and 
strongest principle in our nature, and 
what man is there except some un- 
happy wretch pressed down by long and 
galling misery to the uttermost depths 
of despair, who, knowing that life was 
forfeited, whether justly or not matters 
little, to the laws of his country, will 
not feel the mercy which bids him live 
with a corresponding sense of grati- 
tude? The son of the pious mother 
acted as if she were still his guide 
and monitress. 

He knelt down and poured out his 
gratitude to that geat Being who had 
the first claim upon it, and whose bles- 
sing he fervently invoked upon the 
heads of those true friends by whose 
exertions and influence he now felt 
that life was restored to him. 

Of his life while he remained in this 
country there is little more to be said 
than what is usually known to occur 
in the case of other convicts similarly 
circumstanced, if we except his sepa- 
ration from the few persons who were 
dear to him. He saw his father the 
next day, and the old man felt almost 
disappointed on discovering that he 
was deprived of the pleasure which he 
proposed to himself of being the bearer 
of such glad tidings to him. Those 
who visited him, however, noticed, 
with a good deal of surprise that he 
appeared as if labouring under some 
secret anxiety, which, however, no tact 
or address on their part could induce 
him to disclose. Many ‘of them, ac- 
tuated by the best motives, asked him 
in distinct terms why he appeared to 
be troubled ; but the only reply the 
received was a good-humoured remar 
that it was not to be expected he could 
leave for ever all that was dear to him 
on earth with a very cheerful spirit. 

It was at this period that his old 
friend Nogher M‘Cormick came to 
pay him a visit ; it being the last time, 
as he said, that he would ever have 
an opportunity of seeing his face. 
Nogher, whose moral impressions were 
by no means so correct as Connor's, 
asked him, with a face of dry, peculiar 
mystery, if he had any particular wish 
unfulfilled ; or if there remained behind 
him any individual against whom he 
entertained a spirit of enmity. If 
there were he begged him to make no 
scruple ‘in entrusting to him a full 


statement of his wishes on the subject, 
adding that he might rest assured of 
having them accomplished. 

“One thing you may be certain of, 

Nogher,” said he, to the affectionate 
fellow, “ that I have no sacrets to tell; 
so don’t let that go abroad upon me. 
I have hard to-day, he added, “that the 
vessel we are to go in will sail on thisday 
week. My father was here this mornin’; 
but I hadn’t hard it then. Will you, 
Nogher, tell my mother privately 
that she musn’t come to see me on the 
day I appointed with my father. From 
the state of health she’s in I’m tould 
she couldn't bear it. Tell her, then, 
not to come till the day before I sail; 
an’ that I will expect to see her early on 
that day. And Nogher, as you know 
more about this unhappy business than 
any one else, except the O’ Briens’and 
ourselves, will you give this little pac- 
ket to my mother? There’s three or 
four locks of my hair in it : one of them 
is for Una; and desire my mother to 
see Una, and to get a link of her hair 
to wear next my heart. My poor fa- 
ther—now that he finds he must part 
with me—is so distracted and dis- 
tressed, that I couldn’t ‘trust him with 
this message. I want it to be kept a 
sacret to every one but you, my mo- 
ther, and Una; but my poor father 
would be apt to mention it in some fit 
of grief.” 

“ But is there nothin’ else on your 
mind, Connor ?” 

“ There’s no heavy guilt on my 
mind, Nogher, I thank my God and 
my dear mother for it.” 

“ Well, [can tell you one thing before 
you go, Connor—Bartle Flannagan’s 
well watched. Ifhe has been guilty— 
if—derry downs, who doubts it ?— 
well—never mind ; [’ll hould a trifle we 
get him to show the cloven foot, and 
condemn himself yet.” 

“ The villain,” said Connor, “ will 
be too deep—too polished for you.” 

“Ten to one he’s not. Do you 
know what we've found out since this 
business ?” 

* No.” 

“ Why divil resave the squig of 
punch, whiskey, or liquor of any sort 
or size he'll allow to pass the lips of 
him. Now, Connor, aren’t you up to 
the cunnin’ villany of the chraitor in 
that maynewvre ?” 

“Iam, Nogher; I see his design in 
it. He is afeard if he got drunk that 
he might n’t be able to keep his own 
sacret.” 


“ Ah, thin by the holy Nelly, we'll 
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steep him yet, or he'll look sharp. Ne- 
ver you mind him, Connor.” 

“ Nogher! stop,” said Connor, al- 
most angrily, “stop; what do you 
mane by them last words ?” 

“ Divil a much ; it’s about the blag- 
gard I’m spakin’; he'll be ped I can 
tell you. There’s a few friends of 
yours that intinds, some o’ these nights, 
to open a gusset under one of his ears 
only ; the divil a thing more.” 

“ What! to take the unhappy man’s 
life ?—to murdher him |” 

“ Hut, Connor ; who's spakin’ about 
murdher? No, only to make him miss 
his breath some night afore long. Does 
he desarve mercy that ’ud swear away 
the life of an innocent man ?” 

“ Nogher,” replied the other, rising 
up and speaking with the utmost so- 
lemnity— 

“If one drop of his blood is spilled 
on my account, it will bring the ven- 
geance of heaven upon the head of 
every man havin’ a hand in it. Will 
you, because he’s a villain, make your- 
selves murderers ?—make yourselves 
blacker than he is ?” 

“ Why, thin, death alive! Connor, 
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nor, the villain’s a double thraitor, as 
— own, if you knewn what I hard a 
int of ?” 

“ Well, but you must lave him to 
God.” 

“ What do you think but I got a whis- 
per that he has bad designs on her.” 

* Onwho!” saidO’ Donovan, starting. 

* Why, on your own girl, Oona, the 
Bodagh’s daughter. He intends, it’s 
whispered, to take her off ; an’ it seems, 
as her futher doesn’t stand well wid 
the boys, that Bartle’s to get a great 
body of them to assist him in bringing 
her away.” 

Connor paced his cell in deep and 
vehement agitation. His resentment 
against this double-dyed villain rose to 
a fearful pitch ; his colour deepened— 
his eye shot fire, and, as he clenched 
his hand convulsively, Nogher saw the 
ne which this intelligence had excited 
in him. 

“ No,” he proceeded, “it would be 
an open sin an’ shame to let sich a 
netarnal limb of the divil escape.” 

It may, indeed, be said that O’Dono- 
van never properly felt the sense of his 
restraint until this moment. When he 


have you your seven sinsis about you? reflected on the danger to which his 
Faith that’s good ; as if it was asin to beloved Una was exposed from the 
knock sich a white livered Judas upon dark plans of this detestable villain, 


the head! Sin!—oh hell resave the 
morsel o’ sin in that, but the contrairy. 
Sure it’s only sarvin’ honest people 
right, to how such a desaiver on the 
head. Ifhe had parjured himself for 
the sake of the thruth, or to assist a 
brother in throuble—or to help on the 
good cause—it would be something ; 
but to go to—but—arra, be me sowl, 
he’ll sup sarra for it, sure enough! I 
thought it would make your mind aisy, 
or I wouldn’t mintion it till we’d let the 
breath out of him.” 

“ Nogher,” said Connor, “ before you 
leave this unfortunate room, you must 
take the Almighty to witness that 
you'll have no hand in this bloody bu- 
siness, an’ that you'll put a stop to it 
altogether, If you don’t—and that 
his life is taken ;—in the first place, 
I'll be miserable for life; and in the 
next, take my word for it, that the 
judgment of God will fall heavily upon 
every one consarned in it.” 

“ What for? Is it for slittin’ the 
jugler of sich a rip? Isn't he as bad 
as a heretic, an’ worse, for he turned 
aginst his own, He has got himself 
made the head of a lodge, too, and 
houlds Articles ; but it’s not bein’ an 
Article-bearer that ‘ll save him, an’ he'll 
find that to his cost. But indeed, Con- 


and recollected that there existed in the 
members of the illegal confederacy 
such a strong spirit of enmity against 
Bodagh Buie, as would induce them to 
support Bartle in his designs upon his 
daughter, he pressed his hand against 
his forehead, and walked about in a tu- 
mult of distress and resentment, such as 
he had never yet felt in his bosom. 

“It’s acharity it will be,” said Nogh- 
er, shrewdly availing himself of the 
commotion he had created, “ to stop 
the vagabone short in the coorse 
of his villany. He'll surely bring the 
darlin’ young girl off, an’ destroy her.” 

For a few moments he felt as if his 
heart were disposed to rebel against 
the common ordinances of Providence, 
as they appeared to be manifested in 
his own punishment, and the success- 
ful villany of Bartle Flanagan. The 
reflection, however, of a strong and 
naturally pious mind soon enabled him 
to perceive the errors into which his 
passions would lead him, if not res- 
trained and subjected. He made an 
effort to be calm, and in a considerable 
degree succeeded. 

“ Nogher,” said he, “ let us not for- 
get that this Bartle—this—but I will 
not say it—let us not forget that God 
can aisily turn his plans aginst him- 
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self. To God, then, let us lave him. 
Now, hear me—you must swear in 
His Presence that you will have nei- 
ther act nor part in doin’ him an inju- 
ry—that you will not shed his blood, 
nor allow it to be shed by others, as 
far as you can prevent it. 

Nogher rubbed his chin gravely, 
and almost smiled at what he counsi- 
dered to be a piece of silly nonsense 
on the part of Connor. He deter- 
mined, therefore, to satisfy his scruples 
as well as he could ; but, let the con- 
sequence be what it might, to evade 
such an oath. 

“ Why, Connor,” said he, “ surely 
if you goto that, we can have no ill 
will against the d—n villain, an’ as 
you don't wish it, we'll dhrop the thing ; 
so now make your mind aisy, for ano- 
ther word you or any one else won't 
ever hear about it.” 

“ And you won't injure the man ?” 

“ Hut! no,” replied Nogher with a 
gravity whose irony was barely per- 
ceptible, “ what would we murdher him 
for, now that you don’t wish it. I ne- 
ver had any particular wish to see my 
own funeral.” 

«* And, Nogher, you will do all you 
can to prevent him from being mur- 
dhered ¢” 

“ To be sure, Connor—to be sure. 
By He that made me, we won't give 
pain to a single hair of his head: are 
you satisfied now ?” 

“ Lam,” replied the ingenuous young 
man, who was himself too candid to 
see through the sophistry of Nogher’s 
oath. 

“And now, Nogher,” he replied, 
“many a day have we spent together— 
you are one of my oldest friends. I 
suppose this is the last time you will 
ever see Connor O’Donovan; how- 
ever don’t, man—don’t be cast down; 

ou will hear from me, I hope, and 
that I am well too.” 

He uttered this with a smile which 
cost him an effort ; for on looking into 
the face of his faithful old friend, he 
saw its muscles working under the in- 
fluence of strong feeling—or, I should 
rather say, deep sorrow—which he felt 
anxious, by a show of cheerfulness, to 
remove. The fountains, however, of 
the old servant’s heart were opened, 
and, after some ineffectual attempts to 
repress his grief, he fell upon Connor’s 
neck, and wept aloud. 

“ Tut, Nogher,” said Connor, “surely 
it’s glad you ought to be, instead of 
sorry. What would you have done if 
my first sentence had been acted 
upon ?” 
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“I’m glad for your sake,” replied 
the other, “but I’m now sorry for my 
own. You will live, Connor, and you 
may yet be happy ; but he that often 
held you in his arms—that often played 
with you, and that next to your father 
and your mother, you loved betther 
than any other livin—he, poor Nogher, 
will never see his boy more.” 

On uttering these words, he threw 
himself again upon Connor's neck, and 
we are not ashamed to say that their 
tears flowed together. 

“T'll miss you, Connor, dear; ['ll 
not see your face at fair or market, 
nor on the Chapel-green of a Sunday. 
Your poor father will break his heart, 
and the mother’s eye will never more 
have an opportunity of being proud out 
of her son. It’s hard upon me to part 
wid you,Connor, but it can’t be helped ; 
I only ax you to remember Nogher, 
that, you know, loved you as if you wor 
his own ; remimber me, Connor, of an 
odd time. I never thought—oh, God, 
I never thought to see this day. No 
wondher—oh, no wondher that the fair 
young crature should be pale and worn, 
an’ sick at heart. I love her now, an’ 
ever will, as wellas I did yourself. T’ll 
never see her, Connor, widout thinkin’ 
heavily of him that her heart was set 
upon, an’ that will then be far away 
from her an’ from all that ever loved 
him.” 

“ Nogher,” replied Connor, “ I’m 
not without hope that—but this—this 
is folly. You know I have a right 
to be thankful to God and the good- 
ness of government for sparin’ my life. 
Now, farewell—it is for ever, Nogher, 
an’ it is a tryin’ word to-day ; but you 
know that every one goin’ to America 
must say it; so think that I’m goin’ 
there, an’ it won’t signify.” 

“ Ah, Connor, I wish I could,” re- 
plied Nogher ; “ but, to tell the truth, 
what breaks my heart is, to think of 
the way you are goin’ from us. Fare- 
well, then, Connor darlin’; an may 
the blessin’ of God, an’ his holy mother, 
an’ of all the saints be upon you, an’ 
guard you now an’ for iver. Amin!” 

His tears flowed fast, and he sobbed 
aloud, whilst uttering the last words ; 
he then threw his arms about Connor’s 
neck, and, having kissed him, he again 
wrung his hand, and passed out of the 
cell, in an agony of grief. 

Such is the anomalous nature of that 

eculiar temperament, which, in Ire- 
and, combines within it the extremes 
of generosity and crime. Here was a 
man who had been literally affection- 
ate and harmlesss during his whole 
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past life, yet, who was now actually 
lotting the murder of a person who 
fad never—except remotely, by his 
treachery to Connor, whom he loved— 
rendered him an injury, or given him 
any cause of offence. And what can 
shew us the degraded state of moral 
feeling among a people whose natural 
impulses are as quick to Virtue as to 
vice, and the reckless estimate which 
the peasantry form of human life, more 
clearly than the fact, that Connor, the 
noble-minded, heroic, and pious pea- 
sant, could admire the honest attach- 
ment of his old friend, without dwel- 
ling upon the dark point in his cha- 
racter, and mingle his tears with a 
man who was deliberately about to join 
in, or encompass, the assassination of a 
fellow creature ? 

Even against persons of his own 
creed the Irishman thinks that revenge 
is a duty which he owes to himself ;— 
but against those of a different faith it 
is not only a duty but a virtue—and 
any man who acts out of this feeling, 
either as a juror, a witness, or an elec- 
tor—for the principle is the same— 
must expect to meet such retribution 
as was suggested by a heart like 
Nogher M‘Cormick’s, which was other- 
wise affectionate and honest. In the 
secret code of perverted honour by 
which Irishmen are guided, he is un- 
doubtedly the most heroic and manly, 
and the most worthy also of imitation, 
who indulges in, and executes his ven- 
geance for injuries, whether real or 
supposed, with the most determined 
und unshrinking spirit; but the man 
who is capable of braving death, by 
quoting his own innocence as an argu- 
ment against the justice of the law, 


even when notoriously guilty, is looked 
upon by the people, not as an innocent 
man—for his accomplices and friends 
know he is not—but as one who is a 
hero in his rank of life; and it is un- 
fortunately a kind of ambition among 
too many of our ill-thinking but gene- 
rous countrymen, to propose sueh men 
as the best models for imitation, not 
only in their lives, but in that hardened 
hypocrisy which defies and triumphs 
over the ordeal of death itself. 

Connor O’Donovan was a happy re- 
presentation of all that is noble and 
pious in the Irish character, without 
one tinge of the crimes which darken 
or discolour it. But the heart that is 
full of generosity and fortitude, is ge- 
nerally most susceptible of the kinder 
and more amiable affections. The no- 
ble boy who could hear the sentence 
of death without the commotion of a 
nerve, was forced to weep upon the 
neck of an old and faithful follower 
who loved him, when he remembered 
that, after that melancholy visit, he 
should see his familiar face no more. 
When Nogher left him, a train of pain- 
ful reflections passed through bis mind. 
He thought of Una, of his father, of 
his mother, and fur some time was 
more depressed than usual. But the 
gift of life to the young is ever a coun- 
terbalance to every evil that is less than 
death. In a short time he reflected 
that the same Providence which had 
interposed between him and his re- 
corded sentence, had his future fate in 
its hands ; and that he had health, and 
youth, and strength—and, above all, a 
good conscience—to bear him through 
the future vicissitudes of his appointed 
fate. 





LORD MULGRAVE’S GOVERNMENT AND THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


We purpose, henceforth, to devote oc- 
casionally some of our pages to a no- 
tice of the manifestos respecting the 
state of Ireland, which appear from 
time to time in the Edinburgh Review. 
We adopted a similar course towards 
another periodical, to which the names 
of the Reverend N. Wiseman and Mr. 
O’Connell, as its Editors, gave a more 
than ordinary importance ; and discon- 
tinued our observations upon it when 
we learned that these gentlemen had 
ceased to be responsible for its specu- 
lations and opinions in politics and 
religion. Relieved, thus, from the 
post in which we stood sentinels on 
the Dublin Review, we turn our at- 


tention to the periodical of older ce- 
lebrity and wider circulation. We 
shall, by God’s blessing, do our duty 
faithfully ; and hope to be found as 
ready to give praise to whatsoever we 
find laudable, and to acknowledge what 
is true, as we shall be to expose falla- 
cies and to correct misrepresentations. 

The October Number of the Edin- 
burgh Review contains an article enti- 
tled “ Ireland under Lord Mulgrave,” 
which professes to describe—the policy 
of England towards this country in 
former days—the policy now adopted 
and carried into effect by Earl Mul- 
grave—the improvements which have 
resulted from the noble Earl's adminis- 
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tration—and the extraordinary powers 
which the Legislature has confided to 
his Excellency for the good govern- 
ment of Ireland. The representations 
of the Reviewer upon the first of these 
subjects are incomplete and unfaithful ; 
on the second they are partial ; on the 
third they are delusive ; on the fourth 
they are correct. 

The account which the Reviewer is 
pleased to give of the principle upon 
which England has conducted her go- 
vernment of this country, has neither 
novelty nor truth to recommend it.— 
“ England,” he writes, “ had but one 
object in view—the total subjection, 
the commercial annihilation of Ireland. 
For the attainment of this, all the con- 
stitutional laws, the whole spirit of go- 
vernment in the latter,* were peculiar- 
ly designed. For this it was that an 
attempt was first made to disqualify the 
Irish for equality, by refusing them the 
privileges of the English ; and then, 
as circumstances changed, to oppose 
the natural growth of Ireland’s strength 
by the concentrated force of a small 
party. Neither the object nor the 
means were ever defended on princi- 
ples of justice. The end was deemed 
expedient, and was supposed to justify 
the mode by which it was reached.” 
This representation of the policy of 
England has been, and continues to be, 
substantially, so frequently given, that 
it might be stereotyped, with advan- 
tage, for the use of the factious; so 
falsely given, that the testimonies ad- 
duced to corroborate refute it; and 
yet, owing to the prevailing neglect of 
Irish history, given with so good effect 
for the purpose of its contrivers, as to 
have procured many adherents to the 
cause of the enemies of England, and 
to have embarrassed and dispirited ma- 
ny amongst the most faithful of her 
friends, 

That this country has not been go- 
verned in a spirit of kindliness and 
wisdom, is most true ; but that its evils 
are ascribable less to the power than 
to the want of power of England, is 
equally susceptible of demonstration. 
There is, we admit, one great evil 
which has been visited upon Ireland 
by the power of the stronger kingdom. 
It is the evil which England was pleas- 
ed to call the “ Reformation”—not the 
Reformation instituted in the time of 
Henry VIII, and carried out during 
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the reigns of his successors, Edward 
and Elizabeth ; but that which was ac- 
complished by a strong hand in the 
days when Adrian gave his predeces- 
sor, Henry II., a commission to en- 
large the borders of the Church. “The 
King,” as the Jesuit Campion writes,} 
“ not unmindfull of his charge, enjoyn- 
ed by the Popes Adrian and Alexan- 
der, ENTRED INTO A REFORMATION OF 
THE CHURCH : and mooved the famous 
Bishop of Lismore, Saint Christian, 
their Legate,to call a Synode at Cash- 
ell, wherein they defined eight Arti- 
cles.” Of these Articles, as Campion 
recites them, the last establishes our 
solitary complaint against the exercise 
of English power. It is, “ that, foras- 
much as Gop hath universally deliver- 
ed them into the government of the 
English, they should in all points, 
rites, and ceremonies, accord with the 
Church of England.” The Norman 
conquest had compelled the English 
Church to submit, however reluctantly, 
to Papal power; and conquest be- 
comes recognised in the Synod of 
Cashel also, as having reduced, under 
the same despotism, the previously in- 
dependent church of Ireland. This is 
our complaint against the exercise of 
English power—that it broke down the 
National Church, and erected the 
Church of Rome upon its ruins. The 
only satisfaction which our adversaries 
seem to require, is a second exercise of 
the same authority, by which the rising 
Protestantism of this our day should be 
laid prostrate, and Romanism confirm- 
ed in its smitten and tottering ascen- 
dancy. 

The spirit of Papal intrigue and do- 
mination provided well that the con- 
quest thus avowed to have been made 
for the aggrandisement of Rome, should 
add as little as possible to the stability 
and power of England. A new inte- 
rest, an interest alien to the improve- 
ment of the country and its people, 
was created. The power of the Bri- 
tish throne was not strong enough to 
control the movements of (to use Dr. 
Phelan’s happy expression) the Hier- 
ocrasy which it had set up—the wisdom 
of the British government was not suf- 
ficiently searching to explore the pur- 
poses and plans of a great ecclesiastical 
conspiracy ; and, in consequence, Ire- 
land remained a foreign and a discon- 
tented country, while yet the dishonor 





* There is, we apprehend, a typographical error in the text, which we do not-at- 
tempt to correct. It does not materially affect the sense of the passage. 


+ A Historie of Ireland, written in the year 1571—Book 2, chap. 1. 
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of the very measures which held it in 
angry estrangement, by dexterous and 
dishonest artifices, was cast upon the 
well-meant, but generally ill-timed, 
counsels adopted by England. 

We will illustrate our meaning by a 
single example ; but, from the circum- 
stances under which we cite it, we are 
persuaded to believe that the example 
will be received as an argument. The 
proof upon which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewer rests for the truth of his asser- 
tion, that “England had but one ob- 
ject in view, the total subjection, the 
commercial annihilation of Ireland,” is, 
the refusal to grant to Ireland the be- 
nefit of British law. 

“The Irish were then, as now, 
looked upon as unfit for British in- 
stitutions, and removed as aliens be- 
yond the influence of British law.— 
So far from the Irish being unwil- 
ling to have the English laws they 
even sought to purchase them. Ed- 
ward I, consented to a proposal of this 
kind—' Provided always,’ to use the 
words of his reply, ‘that the general 
consent of our people, or at least of the 
Prelates and nobles of that land, well 
affected towards us, shall uniformly 
concur in their behalf. But the great 
Lords of Ireland, says Sir John Davies, 
had informed the King that the Irish 
might not be naturalised without da- 
mage and prejudice to themselves and 
the Crown.’ After citing this proof of 
indifference to the wants and desires of 
the Irish people, the Reviewer proceeds 
—‘ Many are the subsequent instances, 
too, that might be adduced in the 
reigns of the Edwards and the Henrys, 
of like attempts, similarly frustrated, by 
those whose selfish interest it was to make 
the Irish appear disqualified for liberal 
or civil institutions. So early do we 
observe the growth of that mischievous 
ascendancy, which even still finds its 
apologists in many great Lords and 
Prelates of our time.” 

Thus it appears that the rejec- 
tion of the Irish memorial, praying 
that the benefits of English law 
might be extended to natives of Ire- 
land, is the proof on which the Re- 
viewer relies for the truth of his 
charge against England. Other in- 
stances might be adduced, but this one 
is preferred. The others, too, are si- 
milar in kind, and exposing agencies 
and delinquencies of a similar charac- 


* History of the Policy, &c. &c., p. 35. 
+ History of the Policy, 60. Spencer's Ireland. 
224. 


ter. If we can, therefore, discover the 
agents who succeeded in impeding, in 
this selected instance, the extension of 
British law in Ireland, we discover also 
the class of agents who were uni- 
formly successful in rendering our coun- 
trymen aliens. 

Who, then, were the individuals to 
whom the denial of justice to Ireland 
in the days of Edward I. should be as- 
cribed? They were the Prelates and 
Mitred Abbots of the Church which 
England had reformed into Romanism. 
The facts of the case are detailed by 
Dr. Phelan, in his admirable “ History 
of the Policy of the Church of Rome 
in Ireland.” It is true that Irishmen 
petitioned to be admitted to the bene- 
fit of English law—it is true that 
Edward recommended their petition 
strongly to the favourable considera- 
tion of the Prelates and Peers in Ire- 
land—it is true, we believe, that Sir 
John Davies made the representation 
ascribed to him by the Reviewer; but 
it is also true, that the Reviewer has 
narrowly overlooked, if not suppressed, 
the circumstances which point out the 
authors of the “ injustice to Ireland.” 

In reply to the letter from Edward 
I., recommending the Irish petition to 
his Barons, Ufford, the Irish Governor, 
stated “that the time was unsuitable ; 
that far the greater number of the Ba- 
rons were absent from the seat of go- 
vernment, upon the business of the 
State or the defence of their lands, and 
that many of the others were minors ; 
that it would therefore be impossible 
to collect an assembly sufficiently nu- 
merous or respectable for so grave a 
deliberation.” * It would appear that, 
at this time, the Spiritual, preponderat- 
ed above the Lay, Peers, as the contri- 
vance of Edward III. to procure a ma- 
jority, by calling gentlemen to the Up- 
per House who served the King’s pur- 
pose under the title of Barons, and 
were afterwards called Baronets, abun- 
dantly testifies.+ Having thus, ordi- 
narily, a superiority in the House of 
Lords, their power would have been 
irresistible,. when numerous absences 
had diminished the strength of the Lay 
Peerage. An opportunity was given 
them to exercise their power for the 
advantage of the community. A se- 
cond mandate, which the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review has not thought fit 
to notice, was addressed by Edward 
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“to the Archbishops, Bishops, Ab- 
bots, Priors, Counts, Barons, Knights, 
and other English of his land of [re- 
land.” It intimates, very plainly, the 
King’s desire to grant the petition of 
the Irish, if it could be granted without 
detriment to the interests of the coun- 
try, and of his English subjects; and 
it directs that the absence of any Peers 
shall not cause delay or prejudice to 
the deliberations of those whom he di- 
rects to assemble. “ And you shall not 
be moved to omit this by reason of the 
absence of those Peers who may be 
detained away, or of those who are un- 
der age or in a state of wardenship ;— 
so that, after full deliberation, we may 
take such course in this behalf as to us 
and our council shall seem expedient. 

“ Given at Westminster, September 
10, 1280.” 

Thus, as Dr. Phelan observes, “ Ire- 
land was at the mercy of its Prelates.” 
“ But the canon law was the only code 
which they desired to establish gene- 
rally, and the law of England was even 
then too favorable to liberty, not to be 
viewed with alarm by men who aimed 
at despotic power. On the one hand, 
they wished for a continuance of the 
inequality between the races ; because, 
in fact, it was only a gradation of ser- 
vitude, and kept the ascendancy of the 
Church upon a higher pedestal. On 
the other, they could not tolerate a 
measure which, by diffusing through all 
classes a spirit of spontaneous attach- 
ment to the State, might diminish their 
own political importance; there was 
to be no loyalty, of which they were 
not the mediators, and while overt acts 
of rebellion were occasionally restrain- 
ed, a spirit was to be kept alive which 
would render their constant interfe- 
rence indispensable.” The supplica- 
tion of the Irish was despised—the be- 
nevolent designs of Edward were frus- 
trated. “The great Lords of Ireland” 
(i. e., in this instance the Peers Eccle- 
siastical,) “ had informed the King that 
the Irish might not be naturalised 
without damage and prejudice to them- 
selves and to the crown.”* The sub- 
sequent troubles of Edward’s reign, the 
tumults in Wales having broken out 
immediately after his second mandate 
to the Peers of Ireland, exonerate that 
Monarch from the blame of not conti- 
nuing his endeavours, after they had 
been a second time evaded, and perse- 
vering until he had carried his good 


* Edinburgh Review, October, p. 223, 
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intentions into effect. The blame of 
the abominable transaction should fall, 
undivided, on the Prelates, who, hav- 
ing always the ascendancy which learn- 
ing, and habits of business, and spiritu- 
al influence, gave them, had now the 
more sensible advantage of an over- 
whelming majority. And yet, the guilt 
of their unpardonable selfishness and 
treachery is imputed to the very party 
they betrayed, and is chosen as furnish- 
ing the one instance of cruelty and op- 
pression by which the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review would prove his 
false aceusation against England. So 
 aeaegrog has the indifference of legis- 
ators to the history of Irish affairs 
rendered the calumnies flagitiously and 

erseveringly repeated by the party 
riendly to the Church of Rome, and 
inveterately hostile to British connec- 
tion. 

We have little more to say on the 
policy displayed, in former days, in the 
conduct of England towards this coun- 
try. We admit that the system of go- 
vernment was impolitic as it regarded 
one kingdom, and unjust towards the 
other. So far we agree with the cen- 
sor in the Edinburgh Review ; but, even 
on the showing of that uninformed or 
indiscreet champion of Earl Mulgrave, 
we affirm, that the iniquity which he 
hastily ascribes to the English, is ex- 
clusively, or primarily, the attribute of 
the Popish party ; and that England 
is scarcely farther chargeable with the 
evils inflicted on this unhappy country, 
than she became by destroying the in- 
dependence of the National Church, 
and exalting to power and consequence 
the abettors and the instruments of Ro- 
manism. England is guilty of having 
evoked a spirit of evil which she had 
not the power to vanquish or dismiss. 
So far, scarcely farther, she is charge- 
able with the evils of which she was 
thus indirectly the author. 

“ No measure in favour of any pub- 
lic interest during the reign of that “yl 
(the old policy) “was ever given to 
Ireland, except as a concession to the 
fears of England.” So writes the Re- 
viewer.* ‘The daring untruth almost 
tempts us to exhibit its falsehood by an 
enumeration of beneficial measures.— 
We are reminded of Strafford and Or- 
mond, contending with unparalleled 
difficulties to benefit a people obstinate 
against improvement. We remember 
the complaints against a prohibition to 


+ Ibid. p. 226. 
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plough by the horse’s tail, and to sub- 
stitute the more enterprising and expe- 
ditious process by fire for the cautious 
but tardy labour of the threshing floor. 
We are reminded of the introduction 
of the linen manufacture, of agricultu- 
ral improvements, of charitable institu- 
tions, of an improved administration of 
justice, and feel emboldened to pro- 
nounce that, with hardly an exception, 
all the measures by which Ireland has 
really profited, have been devised and 
accorded in a spirit of good will, and 
that whatever she has wrung from the 
fears and embarrassments of her more 
powerful neighbour, has proved unser- 
viceable or injurious. Let a single il- 
lustration suffice. From the untorced 
good will of England, has sprung the 
University of Dublin. The Royal 
College of Maynooth has arisen from 
her embarrassments. Agreeing, how- 
ever, as we do in a certain sense, with 
the opinion expressed by the Reviewer, 
and remembering that we are narrowly 
limited in space, we feel that an enu- 
meration of benefits freely bestowed 
by England upon our country, as it is 
unnecessary to our argument, could be 
given only by excluding matter more 
pertinent to the occasion, 

The system of conceding to fear is 
abandoned, we are given to understand, 
by Lord Mulgrave—that is to say, the 
measures of his Excellency anticipate 
the menaces which might otherwise be 
thought to compel them. It is not to 
be imagined that the noble Earl would 
act with so much independence of Lord 
John Russell, as to adopt in his go- 
vernment a principle different from that 
which the absolute and accomplished 
Secretary has laid down—namely, that, 
if the Irish people are not satisfied with 
the concessions already made, the re- 
gimen of concession must be continued 
and kept up without intermission until 
repletion has cured discontent. The 
predecessors of Lord Mulgrave, we are 
given to understand, were frightened 
into concession. Concession is now 
yielded to the fear of being frightened, 
This is the new system: the people 
must have what they desire, but (to 
make it acceptable) before they have 
expressed a wish for it. The policy 
of government must be, to keep always 
in advance of popular opinion, shaping 
its course by what it is apprehended 
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public feeling may become, in order to 
avoid the disgrace and disadvantage of 
complying with what it is; and realis- 
ing thus the braggadocio of the Ame- 
rican Captain, whose fast-sailing frigate 
had been chased by a stiff gale across 
the wide Atlantic, and had never, even 
for a moment, been overtaken. Should 
Lord Mulgrave remain long enough in 
command to “ make America,” he may 
feel it cheering to know that he can 
hoast a similar achievement. 

The feats upon which the Edinburgh 
Reviewer seems most to felicitate the 
Irish government, are their dismissal 
of unpaid, und their appointment of 
stipendiary, magistrates. The gentle- 
men who have been superseded are 
termed Orangemen—their dismissal, 
accordingly, must have proved accept- 
able to the people. We do not think 
it necessary to comment on the unfair- 
ness with which the EKdinburgh Review 
asperses the Orange society on all oc- 
casions when it seems expedient to al- 
lude to that wronged and meritorious 
institution. A time will come to do it 
justice ; and, in the mean while, we 
can afford to leave the aspersions of 
the Edinburgh Review unanswered, be- 
cause they are the charges of an ac- 
knowledged enemy and a false witness, 
The Edinburgh Review for January, 
1836, contains an article on Orange 
Lodges, which confesses that it is not 
a representation of the arguments on 
the question respecting these societies, 
but a statement of the case against them. 
The writer, having thus candidly avow- 
ed himself an enemy, has shown that he 
is, also, capable of exercising unscrupu- 
lously an enemy’s office. The Com- 
mittee on Orange Lodges was said to 
have been unfairly constituted, because 
of the exclusion of partizans on the one 
side, and the admission of them on the 
adverse party—it was said to have act- 
ed unfairly in declining to examine cer- 
tain witnesses for the defence. The 
Edinburgh Review professed to have 
examined these charges, and the 
grounds on which it had been sought 
to rest them. It professed also to give 
proof that the charges were unfound- 
ed; affirming that the last witness ex- 
amined was Henry Maxwell, Esquire, 
Grand Secretary to the Orange Insti- 
tution,*—and that Col. Verner, Grand 
Master of the Orangemen of Armagh, 





* The Committee “ closed its labors by the examination of Henry Maxwell, Esq., 
Grand Secretary to the Institution.” Edinburgh Review, January, 1836, page 473. 
The Committee closed its labours August 6th, with the examination of Mr. 
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was a member of the Parliamentary 
Committee. These statements were 
both untrue. The last witness examined 
was Daniel O’Connell, Esq., M.P. ;— 
and Colonel Verner was not, at any 
time, a member of the committee. The 
aspersions of a periodical, which can 
boast its “exactness” while uttering, 
where truth was so easily ascertained, 
two direct falsehoods such as these, 
may wait “a convenient season,” to be 
answered. The brief present we must 
devote to other matters. 

The instance of dismissal from the 
magistracy over which the reviewer 
most exults is that of Col. Verner, 
who was deprived of his deputy lieu- 
tenancy, and commission of the peace, 
for the crime of participating, at his 
dinner table, in a toast which, having 
been drank in good-humour, for more 
than forty years, the Irish government 
of the present day have done all in 
their little power to render offensive. 
We have dwelt long enough, in a pre- 
ceding number, on this subject, to re- 
lieve us from the necessity of recur- 
ring to it, and have little more to say 
upon it, than this, that if Lord Mor- 
peth can feel thankful for the notice 
taken of the disreputable shuffle by 
which an expression in his lordship’s 
letter misrepresents Col. Verner’s 
meaning, there is more resemblance 
in character between the noble lord 
and his eulogist, than we could pre- 
viously have imagined. 

We have, as has been already ob- 
served, little to say on those acts of 
power over which the reviewer re- 
joices; but it is well to compare, 
briefly, the justice meted out to the 
gentlemen of Ireland, who have, at 
peril of their lives, without remunera- 
tion, dispensed justice, and the stipen- 
diaries by whom it seems desired that 
the unpaid magistrates should be su- 
perseded. We are enabled, by evi- 
dence of the most unsuspicious charac- 
ter, to contrast: the principles on 
which commissions are withdrawn 
from gentlemen who have served with- 
out pay, and bestowed on those who 
are to be” receivers of the government 
bounty. Of the unpaid magistrates in 
general, the review affirms, that “if 
they have not ardently cooperated 
with them,” (pees) “ they have 
not actually set themselves against 
them. In two or three instances, in- 
deed, a few hot-headed and foolish 
men have shown a disposition of this 
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kind, and have provoked dismissal.”* 
Thus we are instructed that the magis- 
trates who would retain their commis- 
sions must take care not to render 
themselves disagreeable to the stipen- 
diaries. We have seen and shown in 
a former number of our magazine, in 
the case of Col. Verner, that they 
must abstain from commemorating 
events by which the integrity of the 
empire was secured, and must, “ aggra- 
vate their voices and speak small” while 
suffering “the insolence of office,” if 
they are not satisfied to find their post 
of honor in a private station. We 
will now show what are the tempers 
and dispositions which stipendiaries, 
existent or expectant, are taught that 
they may profitably cultivate. Three 
instances, out of many, shall suffice. 
That their evidence may be indisputa- 
ble, we take it from testimony given 
by the parties themselves, or else ad- 
mitted by their silence, before a par- 
liamentary committee. 

Wm. John Handcock, Esq. con- 
fessed, before the Committee on 
Orange Lodges, in 1835, [8842,] that 
he was guilty of the crime of assault- 
ing and striking a clergyman, of the 
Church of England, in the streets of 
Lurgan. It was proved against him, 
[9600,] and not denied, that he had 
displayed conspicuously before the 
Orangemen, on two different days, as 
the decorations of his boat, a green 
flag exhibiting a harp without a crown, 
the emblem of separation from Eng- 
land. 

In our October number, we noticed 
Col. Verner’s dismissal and its cause; 
we also recorded, in our Memoranda 
for the month, the severe, and, we 
thought, unmerited rebuke, addressed 
by his Excellency to Captain Vignolles, 
who, in his earnest desire to quell a 
disturbance, had seized one of the 
rioters with his own hand, and made 
him prisoner. Lord Mulgrave, con- 
ceiving that such an instance of intre- 
pidity and zeal indicated an absence 
of self-command, sharply reproved the 
offender, and removed him trom Car- 
low, where the indiscretion had been 
committed, to some other station. 

W. J. Handock, Esq., whose politi- 
cal predilections were exhibited by his 
adoption of the emblem of more than 
repeal, and whose self-command was 
exhibited in his assault upon a clergy~- 
man, one who could not consistently 
return or revenge his blows—was ap- 
286. 
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pointed to the office of a stipendiary 
magistrate by Earl Mulgrave, and re- 
linquished the appointment, merely be- 
cause it was not one which, on conside- 
ration, he found advantageous. 

Captain David Duff does not ap- 
pear to have been troubled with any 
political preferences. For this gentle- 
man’s character and qualifications we 
refer to our number for August. Mr. 
Duff was promoted to the office of a 
aipentiony magistrate. If justices of 
the peace had permitted him, he would, 
some years since, have thinned the 
population of Dungannon by a piece 
of cannon. He armed himself with a 
pistol, and walked out of his house, 
with a set purpose to come into the 
way of a magistrate, and to take his 
life if he assaulted him.* This gentle- 
man, who would quell the opposition 
of Protestants to an illegal act, by 
firing grape shot upon them, and who, 
when Roman Catholics were con- 
spiring to commit a crime, sought to 
tranquillize them by illegally arresting 
an individual who was bent on the ex- 
travagance of preaching a protestant 
sermon—this Mr. Duff is a stipendiary 


mare, 
he case of Mr. John Gore Jones 
is the last to which we shall allude. It 
has become’ so notorious, that mere 
allusion is sufficient. The magistrates 
of Antrim memorialled the lord lieu- 
tenant, complaining that he had grossly, 
and deliberately, and knowingly calum- 
niated them, in his evidence before the 
committee on Orange lodges. Their 
eomplaint was affirmed by the verdict 
of an impartial jury. If an unpaid ma- 
gistrate had set himself, as the reviewer 
informs us, against a stipendiary, “he 
would have provoked dismissal.” Mr. 
Jones is convicted of setting himself 
injuriously and offensively against the 
whole body of the magistrates of An- 
trim; and he is entrusted with the 
dispensation of justice, and is paid 
with the public money.} 

Hitherto we have been at issue with 
the censor in the Review, conceiving 
his arguments to be unsound, and his 


statements false. We now approach 
matter in which, although we still dis- 
sent from our contemporary’s argu- 
ments and opinions, we can yet find 
one statement, in the truth of which we 
are happy to concur—we mean that 
which describes the unprecedented 
pores and patronage with which his 

xcellency Lord Mulgrave has been 
invested :—* The Lord Lieutenant has 
obtained the power of fixing stipendi- 
ary magistrates, wherever they may be 
wanted, without the previous: assent of 
the local authorities."{ “ Instead of four 
provincial inspectors, each pursuing a 
system of his own, there is now but one 
inspector-general, whose office. is in 
Dublin, and forms a department in that 
of the chief secretary—an arrangement 
which brings with it all the advantages 
of centralization, uniformity, and prompti- 
tude of action. Instead, too, of the 
former circuitous procedure, under the 
insurrection act, of first proclaiming a 
district, and then appointing a police 
force to it, the executive can now, upon 
the appearance, or even the apprehen- 
sion of outrage, instantly move any 
amount of disciplined force to any quarter 
where it may be required.”|| “The 
patronage of the men has also been 
transferred from the local magistrates 
to safer hands,’§ &c. &c. In short, 
the patronage of the police is in the 
hands of the inspector-general, and the 
Irish government, and to such an ex- 
tent, as was never at the disposal of 
any former administration. The powers, 
too, entrusted to his Excellency, are 
altogether unexampled. In fact, on 
his own authority, be can raise an army, 
and, as he is disposed, can employ his 
levies and his power in suppressing 
tumult and treason, or in exasperating, 
and harassing, and forcing away into 
foreign lands, the fast friends of Great 
Britain. 

It was to this objectionable use the 
military and police were employed, 
when they were sent, as the reviewer 
observes, “to crush the Orange dis- 
turbances,” (which never broke out, 


and were never meditated,) “in July 


* See evidence of Colonel Verner, before committee on Orange lodges. 
+ The case to which Mr. Auneas M‘Donnell has adverted, is perhaps more re- 


markable than any of those noticed in the text. 


It is that of Mr. O’Connell, who, 


immediately after having pronounced one of his most truculent and stimulating 


speeches, was made a justice of the peace for the county Kerry. 


At the hustings, 


(See our Memoranda for August,) he declared himself “a repealer;” and the go- 
vernment does not appear to have called him to account for the expression, or de- 
clared its purpose of expunging his name from the list of magistrates. 

¢ Edinburgh Review, October, p. 235. 


|| Edinburgh Review, p. 237. 
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last."* Fora notice of one of these 
expeditions, we refer to our August 
number, and of the measures at that 
time general!y adopted by the govern- 
ment, we can truly say that contri- 
vances better adapted for irritating the 
Protestants in the northern districts, 
and provoking them to some excess 
which should furnish an excuse for 
severities calculated to “crush” not 
their disturbances, but their spirits and 
their persons, have rarely fallen under 
our contemplation. Such was the use 
to which the powers entrusted to the 
Lord Lieutenant, were employed in 
the past summer. To such uses the 
noble Earl may be frequently required 
toapply them. The constabulary may 
be so managed as to be the staff of an 
army of two hundred thousand men—a 
staff so considerable, and so well disci- 
plined and equipped, that a few weeks 
might be sufficient to have the larger 
organization completed. All this may 
be employed to suppress or to prevent 
revolt—it may be also employed to 
render rebellion successful, The police 
force, even in its less enlarged estate, 
may be so influenced as to become dis- 
affected and mutinous. It is not sub- 
jected to the restraints of military law, 
although possessing tke strength im- 
patted by military discipline. Well 
chosen, well governed, we believe the 
force to be good for these times ; but it 
may be so chosen, disciplined, located, 
and advised, as to becomethe most for- 
midable instrument of aggression upon 
the interests of Protestantism and Eng- 
land, which well affected subjects have 
yet been called out to contend against. 

“To the present government is due 
the credit of having introduced the 
measure, under which these important 
changes have been made.”{ To the 
Conservative members, we may add, 
in both houses of parliament, it is due 
that the measure was carried. Each 
party acted in character ; and the con- 
duct of both in this single instance, 
may serve to suggest a solution for a 
difficulty of some magnitude, in the 
history of Irish legislation. “ From 
the first relaxation of the penal laws 
against the Irish dissenters, (writes the 
Edinburgh reviewer,)|| upon the ap- 
pearance of the Scottish Presbyterians 
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in arms, in 1715, down to the final 
abolition of the whole penal code, in 
1829, each change of its objects, each 
successive mitigation of its severities, 
has been the consequence of England’s 
alarms.” Weare willing to admit that 
this censure, although by no means 
just, is not altogether groundless. The 
facts, we believe to be these, confining 
ourselves, as the reviewer has limited 
his observations, to the period which 
has elapsed from the commencement 
of the 18th century to the present day : 
The Whigs = to have consulted 
always for the ascendancy of their 
party ; the Tories have comprehended, 
within the objects of their legislation, 
the interests of their country also. 
While the Whigs retained power, they 
took good care that Roman Catholics 
should not profit by English disaster. 
On the contrary, whenever danger ap- 
proached, “execute the penal laws” 
was the uniform cry. And the cry 
was not raised in vain; as Roman 
Catholics felt, who were thus taught, 
if suffering could instruct them, to pray 
for the welfare of England. In opposi- 
tion, the Whig party adopted towards 
their successful rivals, precisely the 
same policy as they had previously 
employed with advantage against those 
whom they then denominated “ papists 
—the common enemy.” “ Abolish the 
penal laws,” was just as likely to em- 
barrass a Tory ministry, as “ execute” 
them was calculated to alarm the 
papist population; and the cry was 
impudently raised, with a flagitious dis- 
regard of the national interests in their 
peril, as it had been formerly uttered to 
the outrage ofall the charities of human 
nature. Hence the misgovernment of 
the country—hence those ill-ordered 
and ill-advised concessions, which 
served to little other purpose than to 
encourage discontent, and to strengthen 
faction, and to destroy that confidence 
in the government of any country, 
which is indispensible to the securing 
the attachment of faithful and resolute 
retainers. The history of the Tory 
party, while in power, is therefore 
marked with records of many an en- 
forced concession—while the Whigs, 
never conceding, unless their interests 
required it, and never urged to con- 


+ The constable, in the county Carlow, who consulted with his confessor before 
he resolved upon swearing falsely against Archibald Sly, taught a useful lesson, if 


men would receive it. 


¢ Edinburgh Review, October, p; 237. 
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cession by their rivals, when to em- 
barrass the minister might prove detri- 
mental to the country, have established 
a reputation for consistency, so far as 
an ever-waking and all-predominating 
selfishness could ensure it. Had Whigs 
been in opposition when the poor law 
reform bill was proposed in Englund, it 
would not have been passed intoa law. 
Had they been in opposition when 
measures were introduced into parlia- 
ment, which have made the Irish vice- 
royalty a dictatorship for Earl Mul- 
grave, or his master of the mob, insur- 
rection in the provinces, and ftactious 
opposition in the senate, would have 
rendered them abortive. 

“ Faction fights have been almost 
entirely put down’*—for this Lord 
Mulgrave is praised. “ Previously to 
his Excellency’s viceroyalty, it was a 
rule that the police should not attend 
at fairs’"—we have not found the rule 
recited by the Reviewer—we find him, 
in some instances, taking for granted 
that such a rule was made, in one in- 
stance inferring that it must have been 
made and acted on, but we nowhere find 
him offering testimony to its existence 
—we leave his assertion as he has left 
it, uncorroborated, and therefore doubt- 
ful—but, now, he assures us the police 
have become popular—* They can not 
only attend fairs, races, and the like 

ublic assemblages without molestation, 
bot even without particular notice.”+ 
And thus Lord Mulgrave has been en- 
abled to suppress faction fights, and 
rioting at fairs. 

If Earl Mulgrave has changed the 
practice introduced by his predecessors, 
in employing the police at fairs, he has 
compensated them by an exemption 
from a duty to which they had formerly 
been subject. “ It had been the uncon- 
stitutional practice, under Tory go- 
vernments, to employ the constabulary 
in making distresses and serving civil 
processes.” “ The present government 
determined to change this practice,” 
declaring “ that the police or military 
could not be called out, except in case 
of actual riot, or breach of the peace.” 
To this should be added that menacing 
rule, which may be found in our Me- 
moranda for last month, directing that, 
even where a case of urgent necessity 
has been made out for the protection 
of a constabulary guard, the claim shall 
not be acceded to, unless the party 





whose life or property is in danger can 
pay a certain stipulated price for the 
succour he solicits, And this rule is 
made at atime when it is acknowledged 
in the Gazette, that various persons 
have fallen victims to the violence of 
illegal combination, and when Mr, 
O’Connell declares that the Irish go- 
vernment is acquainted with the exist- 
ence, even in the metropolis, of a se- 
cret society, consisting, exclusively, of 
Roman Catholics, and of a character 
which must cause many of its obstinate 
members to suffer transportation or 
death. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the 
name of Mr. O'Connell has not had its 
honor, in the apology for Lord Mul- 
grave’s administration of Irish affairs. 
There is no difficulty in perceiving that 
the exemptions from duty accorded to 
the police, are favorable to that learned 
gentleman’s opinions and wishes. The 
houses which would most need protec- 
tion are those on which the “death's 
head” has been inscribed, and this sym- 
bol is visibly or mentally, set up with 
an effect the very opposite of protec- 
tion. That Mr. O’Connell would not 
approve of the employment of military 
or police in serving processes, his 
speeches, passim, on Rathcormac, Car- 
rickshock, &c. &c., furnish abundant 
evidence. But while he would discou- 
rage all such applications of the con- 
stabulary force, he would recommend, 
and has recommended the use of it in 
quelling faction fights, and the riots 
which have repeatedly made the fair 
field a field of slaughter. After, we 
believe, frequent oral remonstrances, 
Mr. O'Connell, on August 16, 1836, 
addressed a written epistle, with the 
sanction of the general Association, on 
the subject of these disgraceful conflicts 
“to the people of Ireland,” praying 
“to Heaven that they would obey, as 
if it were a command, the advice to ab- 
stain altogether, and for ever, from riots 
at fairs and other meetings ;” and de- 
claring that “«ny man, who, after this 
solemn warning, engages in any riot or 
fight at a fair, &c., must be considered 
as an enemy to Ireland.” And thus it 
appears, that in sending the police to 
fairs, and in discouraging riots, by ap- 
pointing “ an attorney in every county 
to prosecute rioters,”|| the Irish go- 
vernment was acting in obedience to 
Mr. O’Connell’s wishes—creating new 
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$ See Memoranda for the month. 


|| Mr. O’Connell’s letter. 
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patronage for the benefit of his Associa- 
tion, and laboring to carry into effect 
his intentions of pacifying the people. 
We do no more than justice in restor- 
ing to him his due share of honor. 

It seems obvious to any reflecting 
person, that the tendency of the consta- 
bulary regulations, for which his Excel- 
lency has been so praised, is to encrease 
the power of those secret societies, to 
which Mr. O’Connell’s speeches have 
directed public attention. It is noto- 
rious that reconciliations between rural 
factions have usually preceded a com- 
bined insurrectionary movement, agra- 
rian or political. To refuse the assist- 
ance of the police, unless a riot has ac- 
tually broken out, and to give notice 
that, even in cases of urgent necessity, 
protection of life and property is to be 
denied to the poor, and to be indulged 
only to those who pay—is, in truth, to 
put out of the pale of the law, every 
man who incurs the censure of the con- 
spirator—and to warn all such as are 
defenceless, that they must make friends 
betimes, by enrolling themselves among 
the members of some seditious or trea- 
sonable society which can defend 
them. 

That Lord Mulgrave’s government 
has been beneficial to Ireland, the Re- 
viewer professes to prove, by exhibit- 
ing evidence of an improvement in the 
peace of the country. “ The following 
statement of the number of offences, 
&c., &c., shows the astonishing de- 
crease which has taken place,”* &c. &c. 
The following statement!! No doubt, 
it contains cyphers which if they are 
correctly stated, indicate a decrease ; 
but it does not contain, it is not pre- 
faced, it is not followed, by a single 
expression, to show that it is entitled 
to the least authority. It appears sim- 
ply as a statement, constructed to serve 








* P. 246, 
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his purpose, by an anonymous writer in 
the Edinburgh Review, and we leave it, 
where its compiler does, unexamined 
and undisturbed, until he shall have 
condescended to name the source from 
which his intelligence has been derived. 
At the same time we are free to own 
that a decrease in the amount of crime 
would not afford to us a sufficient proof 
that the country was well governed. If 
Mr. O'Connell, informing the people 
of the intention “to organise their 
mighty strength peaceably,’+ &c., &c., 
require, as a preliminary, that faction 
shall cease, and, thus, outrages at fairs 
become far less numerous, the amount 
of crime might seem diminished, while 
the danger and the disaffeetion were 
thesame. If the refusal of military aid 
deterred numbers from the attempt to 
execute a process of law, positive out: 
rage might be diminished, and the con- 
dition of the country not at all improved 
—and if we were told, as we have been, 
even by Mr. O’Counell, of the viru- 
lence, and saw reason to infer the ex- 
tension, of secret and illegal societies, 
if instead of the decrease in the num- 
ber of crimes exhibited by the Re- 
viewer, in the statement in which he al- 
leges that the homicides committed in 
Ireland were :— 
In the year 1832, 244 
1836, 231 

it was boasted that the diminution had 
been, not thirteen but two hundred ; 
we would still be apprehensive that 
there was more to alarm in the enlarge- 
ment of the conspiracy than there was 
encouragement in the decrease of 
crime. 

Upon the anonymous returns on 
which the Edinburgh Review relies, we 
feel it unnecessary to offer any further 
comment.{ It may not be impertinent, 
however, to notice a very poor and 


+ Letter. 


¢ The best comment we can offer is that which we subjoin from the Standard :— 
In the third place, we come to the return with which the Morning Chronicle con- 


cludes as so satisfactory. 
authenticated. 


Now, before dealing with that return, we beg to have it 
We do not ask where the Morning Chronicle found it, because we 


are aware, that our contemporary has taken it from the Edinburgh Review ; but 
where did the Edinburgh Review tind it? Assuredly not in any parliamentary docu- 
ment; for it is not only not supported by, it is directly contradicted by the parliamen- 
tary returns; by the very returns quoted by the Reviewer himself.—Standard, 


October $1. 


As we never wish to keep back anything, and would be very unwillingly thought 
todo so, we shall endeavour to supply the omission, not indeed by adopting the re- 
turns, as to the origin, and consequently as to the authenticity of which the Edin- 
burgh Review and the Morning Chronicle are disagreed, but, by a reference to such 


parliamentary documents as we are at present able to avail ourselves of. 


The return 


of the Edinburgh Review, as to the increase or diminution of Irish crime, is other- 


wise objectionable; inasmuch as though it professes to give a statement from first te 






















disingenuous artifice adopted to render 
the constabulary reports to lord lieu- 
tenants of counties less available than 
they had been. Each monthly return 
formerly contained a_ recapitulation, 
under different heads, of the offences 
it reported, and a comparison also with 
the report for the month preceding, 
showing the increase or the decrease 
of crime within the two intervals. An 
awkward occurrence had taken place, 
before these satisfactory appendices 
were discontinued. Lord Melbourne 
proclaimed, with no little triumph, in 
the House of Lords the improved 
tranquillity of an Irish county, and laid 
on the table the returns which proved 
it. The noble Lord’s confident man- 
ner prevented the returns from being 
examined on that night—when they 
were, it was found that they contra- 
dicted him, and showed a formidable 
increase of crime. It appears that he 
had been misled by his letters from 
Ireland, and it is probable that, although 
he took no public notice of the matter, 
he may have privately complained of 
the deception put upon him. Good 
care is now taken that the returns shall 
not unnecessarily facilitate detection. 
Industrious and intelligent men will 
probably examine and digest the infor- 
mation which the returns still continue 
to afford, but there is not the less rea- 
son to complain that useful assistance 
is withheld, nor is the reason less to 
suspect why the usage of former years 
has been abandoned. 





ther omitted, for the table begins with 1832. 
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We earnestly hope, that this change 
in the form of constabulary returns will 
not be suffered to pass without observa- 
tion. The lord lieutenants of counties 
will, we hope, consult together und as- 
certain whether the alteration has been 
partial or general, and they will also, 
if they are true to themselves, demand 
of her majesty’s government, an answer 
to the question, whether they have 
been slighted by the unwarranted im- 
pertinence of district constables, or if 
the omissions in the monthly reports 
were directed by authority. On this 
they may rely ;—if the government 
has given instructions which have been 
faithfully followed by the compilers of 
constabulary reports, the deficiency of 
which they now complain is but the 
beginning of denser obscurity. The 
reports, they may feel convinced, will 
be more and more mystified, according 
as the encreasing perplexities of a 
government, staying, but not strength- 
ening itself by ill, shall leave it fewer 
intervals from the sharp apprehensions 
of exposure. In process of time, if 
the present attempt succeed, the lieu- 
tenants of counties will be left without 
information, as they are now stripped 
of power, and the state of the country, 
being known only at the office “ of cen- 
tralization,” and, even there known im- 
perfectly, or perhaps misunderstood, 
through the medium of partial and de- 
lusive representations, affairs may be 
so managed, and matters may make 
such progress, during the obscurity, 


farther ; and we regret that Mr. Porter's collection of the parliamentary tables, 
which commences its detailed statements with 1831, does not enable us to go still far- 
ther back, so as to present a year of what is called Tory government, in contrast with 


the boasted Mulgrave year, 1836. 
In 1831, however, the Tory misgover 
influence, We shall, therefore, take that 
admirers boast his lordship to have improv 
1831. 


Homicide, murder included 210| 
Shooting at, &c. 125 
Conspiracy to murder 
Assaults 3,897 
Offences connected with combina- | 

tion or conspiracy 0} 


Total committals 16,877 | 


nment may be supposed to have had some 
as the term upon which Lord Mulgrave’s 


ed +— 
1836. 

Murders 340 = 
Manslaughter 280 620 
Shooting at, &c. 192 
Conspiracy to murder 31 
Assaults 6,534 
Offences connected with combina- 

tion or conspiracy 1,766 
Total committals 23,891 


This is the palm of Whig administration—this, and we entreat our readers to 
pause upon it, is the proof of what the Edinburgh Review calls “ the astonishing de- 


crease of crime ;’ 


a decrease which presents fifty per cent., added to the sum detracted 


from—fifty per cent. upon the general amount of guilt—nearly 200 per cent. upon 


the amount of the greatest of all crimes, 


homicide ; and mark, this is faithfully ex- 


tracted from the parliamentary documents,— Standard, October 27. 
It wil] be observed that the number of homicides, as stated from parliamentary pa- 
pers, by the Standard, is more than double that stated in the anonymous return of 


the Edinburgh, the one being 244, the other 620. 
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that when light comes at last, Ireland 
may wonder, as was said of old on 
another subject, to find itself virtually 
independent of Great Britain. 

To effect this consummation, we 
repeat our solemn belief, the policy 
adopted by Earl Mulgrave's govern- 
ment, has a direct and downward ten- 
dency. The noble lord has been 
entrusted with power and patronage 
greater than an Irish viceroy ever en- 
joyed before, and he has used them for 
the discouragement of the friends of 
British connection, and for the aggran- 
dizement of a party which he has nei- 
ther the art nor the power to propiti- 
ate. He induces them to try the ex- 
periment of seeking “justice” from an 
imperial parliament, by surrendering 
powers which, whenever they think 
proper to say “not content,” will ena- 
ble them to extort “ Repeal.” Regis- 
tering barristers are shifted from place 
to place, according as their principles 
and opinions best accord with the in- 
terests of the party which, according 
to Lord Mulgrave, promotes reform, 
and which, in the judgment of those 
who know them better, conceals, under 
the mask of liberalism, the settled pur- 
pose, to effect a dismemberment of the 
empire. A chasm is opened between 
the Irish government, and the Janded 
proprietary of the country, men whose 
interests are inseparable from the per- 
manent well-being of the land, while 
representations from those whose ephe- 
meral prosperity will depart if they 
offend an official having favor with the 
visible, or the actual, governor of Ire- 
land, are received as worthy of all at- 
tention. The magistrates whose office 
could be rendered subordinate to their 
interests only by being made condu- 
cive to the well-being of the country, 
are affronted and set aside for acts in 
no way connected with their magiste- 
rial duties. The magistrates whose 
subsistence is derived from the wages 
of their commission, who live by the 
bounty of the government for the time 
being, and to whom, accordingly, the 
government may prescribe the course 
of action by which its favors shall be 
recompensed, are those upon whom 
we are now taught to depend for faith- 
ful statements of the condition of the 
country, and for an impartial discharge 
of their difficult duties. 

The result is what should have been 
expected. The Edinburgh reviewer 
boasts that the stipendiaries rendered 





randa. 
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good service at the elections. No 
doubt they did. One or two appear 
to have, under difficult circumstances, 
behaved with integrity and decision, 
although the interests of the govern- 
ment candidate would be better served 
by conduct of an opposite nature, and 
the censures of government, and the 
suborned persecution of false swearers 
have taught them to know that their 
disinterestedness was an indiscretion. 
Some stipendiaries stand charged with 
having been active partizans in pro- 
moting, by most culpable practices, the 
cause which government favoured, and 
the grateful government has taken care 
to protect them against the inconve- 
niance of a trial.* Again—a police- 
man or constable will not be placed 
in a poor man’s house, to defend him 
from murderers, even “where the ne- 
cessity is urgent,” unless a a be paid 
for protection ; but he will be set as a 
spy upon the house of rich or poor, 
without any price, to detect opinions 
unfavourable to the present govern- 
ment. So much more important is it 
now thought to ascertain political 
opinions, than to proteet-life. 

Itisimpossible in all this not to discern 
the presence of a presiding intelligence, 
and not to discern also a purpose and 
tendency calculated to awaken very 
painful apprehension. To us it ap- 
pears evident that the mind of Mr. 
O'Connell pervades and agitates the 
whole mass of the Irish government, 
and makes its movements subsidiary to 
his designs. Certainly, never before 
was there so strange a union realised 
as has been effected for that learned 
and artful gentleman—a union of 
advantages believed to be incompati- 
ble. Those millions in Ireland who 
are inveterately hostile to England, 
at his disposal ; while, at the same 
time, England gives to his use 
the whole machinery by which it 
could be enabled to sustain and sup- 
press the revolt of that great multi- 
tude. England makes Lord Mulgrave 
a despot, but sets Mr. O’Connell as a 
viceroy over him—this she does, if we 
are to credit ministers, in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the empire ; and 
Mr. O'Connell, thus invested with 
power sufficient to counteract the ef- 
forts of the masses in this country, is 
the mover of the masses also, who de- 
sire “ Repeal,” and avows himself a 
“ Repealer.”—The conjunction is por- 
tentous. 


* See the correspondence arising out of events at Carlow and Sligo in our Memo- 
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BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


CHAP. IX.—WHITEBOY SYSTEM—CHARACTERISTICS——OATH. 


A morion was made in the Irish par- 
liament in the year 1762 for the ap- 

ointment of a committee, to enquire 
into the origin, cause, and character 
of the Whiteboy insurrection, and to 
report fully the result of their pro- 
ceedings. 

We concur with the historian* in 
lamenting that the motion was nega- 
tived, feeling that many things have 
become, by this time, almost inexpli- 
cable, which, had attention been early 
directed to them, would have been 
placed beyond doubt or obscurity. 
Instead of a committee, commissioners 
were appointed, who took evidence 
respecting the disturbances, in the dis- 
turbed districts, and framed a report 
from which the following extract was 
inserted in the Gazette:—“ That the 
authors of these disturbances have 
consisted, indiscriminately, of persons 
of different persuasions ; and that no 
marks of disaffection to his majesty’s 
person or government have been dis- 
covered on this occasion, in any class 
of people.” 

There is little satisfaction given by 
an assurance like this, unless to those 
whose previous apprehensions may 
have rendered it valuable. It may 
have been thought useful in discourag- 
ing attempts at invasion, and may have 
been found useful in quieting popular 
alarm; but it afforded no information 
respecting the disturbances, by which, 
either when it was first published, or 


* Gordon’s History of Ireland, Vol, 2. 


at this day, the real plans and purposes 
of the Whiteboy conspiracy could be 
detected.+ The deficiency, thus occa- 
sioned, of the highest species of testi- 
mony must be supplied by evidence of 
a secondary order. If it be the best 
which circumstances place within our 
power, we shall be pardoned for rea- 
soning from it. 

The name by which the insurgents 
were first known, was that of “ Level- 
lers”—a name descriptive of their pro- 
fessed object. They complained that 
they were wrongfully deprived of pri- 
vileges to which they were entitled ; 
and, to regain them, they assembled at 
night, levelled enclosures which the 
great proprietors had erected on wastes 
which had been previously enjoyed as 
commons, and, under the influence of 
excited feelings, committed various de- 
predations, Without drawing any in- 
ference, we think it necessary to direct 
attention to the fact, that the meetings 
of these men were held at night, and 
that they added to the justice, done 
themselves (in the removal of land- 
marks, which they may have thought, 
excluded them from their own,) many 
acts of spoil and violence which they 
must have felt to be unjust as well as 
illegal. They were entitled, it is said, 
to a right of pasturage, on certain 
wastes or commons. They puid, indi- 
rectly — for this right, in the rent 
of their farms; and they could, accord- 
ingly, if justice were done them, ob- 


We have quoted only that portion of the report which Mr. Lewis in his work 


on Irish disturbances, has thought proper to notice. 


That gentleman professes to 


take his citation from the Annual Register for 1762, page 84, and it ought, perhaps, 
to be observed that his quotation is partial—the passage which the Register extracts 
from the Gazette, being as foliows :— 

« The riots and disturbances lately raised, in the southern parts of Ireland, by a 
set of people called Levellers, are entirely put a stop to by the vigilance and activity of 
the Earl of Hallifax. It appears that the authors,” &c, &c. 

If the appearances which satisfied the commissioners that there was nothing poli- 
tical in the disturbances, were as fallacious as these which deceived them into pro- 
nouncing that the disturbances were “entirely” suppressed, their report is, evidently, 
worthless. We think Mr. Lewis should have cited the entire passage, and left his 
readers to judge how far the proved incorrectness of one averment tended to invali- 
date the other. He adopted, however, a principle of selection; it was, to quote 
from the report the sentence which confirmed his own opinion, and to omit the sen- 
tence which contradicted him ; the report affirms that the disturbances were entirely 
suppressed in 1762, Mr. Lewis asserting, on the contrary, that having begun “at the 
latter end” of 1761, they “lasted for several years,” notwithstanding the exertions of 
the military and severities of the martial law. 
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tain a legal redress. We draw no in- 
ference ; but wish to have the fact 
noticed and remembered ; that, over- 
looking the just and orderly means of 
obtaining their rights, without ever 
instituting a trial at law, the Levellers, 
in, we believe, the year 1757, complain- 
ing of substantial and legally remedi- 
able grievances, betook themselves to 
clandestine and tumultuary courses, in 
order as they said, “to see themselves 
righted.” 

In two years after, the Levellers 
became Whiteboys. The new name 
was said to be derived from their attire, 
or uniform, which was, a white shirt 
worn over their other garments, There 
was nothing very fanciful in this deri- 
vation of the name, yet we are not, 
therefore, the more persuaded of its 
correctness, In due time we shall 
state the reasons why we doubt ; for 
the present, it is sufficient to have 
mentioned the explanation given of the 
name which the disturbers assumed, 
and to add, that it has been, almost 
universally, received, as adequate and 
satisfactory. 

The Whiteboys had another name. 
They were “ Sive Ultagh’s children.”* 
This was a denomination which ought 
to have provoked enquiry. We have 
searched Irish vocabularies, and have 
consulted parties likely to have the 
power of correcting our impression, if 
it was erroneous, and we have dis- 
covered no other interpretation of the 
words than this—* the children of Ge- 
neral Ulster-man.” If this be correct, 
then, it appears, that the Levellers 
who arose in Tipperary in 1757, ap- 
peared there and in other parts of 
Munster a few years after, under two 
appellations—the one, Whiteboys, the 
other, CHILDREN OF GENERAL UL- 
STER-MAN.T 

“ Namesare things” is a maxim well 
understood by the philosophical states- 
man, and little regarded by the mere 
“ working-politician.” The nomencla- 
ture of insurrection in Ireland is one 
of its most remarkable peculiarities, 
and is, at the same time, the one 
which has least served to attract the 
serious notice of those to whose care 
the interests of the country have been 
from time to time confided. Indeed, 
hitherto, it seems to have answered 
the purpose, only, of the disaffected, 
covering each manifestation of a trea- 


* The name is spelled by some “ Qultagh,” which may bear the same signification, 


but also signify “ old” or “ great.” 
+ Seward, Col. Pol. 
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sonable system with the character of 
an independent movement, occasioned, 
solely, by the circumstances in which 
it seemed to originate. Had the name 
adopted, in 1757, been bestowed upon 
the actors in each successive appear- 
ance of disorder, the apprehensions of 
reflecting men would have found more 
general acceptation; the secure and 
the suspecting would have changed 
places in popular esteem ; the odium 
and ridicule cast upon wise men, who 
gave warning of disaster and peril, 
would have fallen to the lot of rash or 
unprincipled partizans who stigmatized 
them as “alarmists ;” and, instead of 
reading in the neglected predictions of 
some, to whom experience imparted a 
prescient sagacity, as we now do, in 
the reproachful light of their fulfilment, 
the condemnation of the country by 
which they were despised, we should 
have to recount them among the ad- 
monitions by which legislation was 
directed how to shape its course, and 
the designs of traitors had been made 
manifest. 

The frequent change of name and 
pretext, protected the disaffected from 
exposure, by preventing or misleading 
enquiry. ‘To the superficial it seemed 
to denote an interruption of the conti- 
nuity of insurrection; and, as the 
name and the pretext appeared always 
to be suggested by accident or caprice, 
by some temporary object or some 
local grievance, it was argued, that the 
tumults which disordered Ireland, had 
their origin solely in the distresses of 
the people, and the term Agrarian or 
Praedial disturbance was invented as a 
spell by which rising alarm was quieted, 


“ Conjuguum vocat, hoc pretexit nomine culpam.” 


To us it appears wholly unaccount- 
able, that the patrons of the agrarian 
theory seem scarcely to have admitted 
among the evidences by which their 
investigations were directed and their 
conclusion determined, the sworn en- 
gagement by which the conspirators, 
in the Whiteboy insurrection became 
bound to their cause and to each other. 
Their sole object, we are told, was, 
originally, to cast down obnoxious and 
illegal enclosures ; it embraced, at the 
next stage of disorder, a purpose of 
obtaining redress from vexations con- 
nected with the levying of tithe. The 
Whiteboys desired no more than this ; 
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to recover their right of pasturage, 
and to be protected against the tithe 
es peculation. And we are to 
elieve that their minds and passions 
were engaged with these matters of 
great and personal interest when they 
framed the following oath. It is re- 
cited in the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
Seward’s Collectanea Politica, by the 
Roman Catholic historian, Plowden, &c. 


«I do hereby solemnly and sincerely 
swear, that I will not make known any 
secret now given me, or hereafter may 
be given, to any one in the world, except 
to a sworn person belonging to the 
Society called Whiteboys or otherwise 
Sive Ultagh’s children. 

«« Furthermore, I swear, that I will be 
ready, at an hour’s warning, (if possible, ) 
being properly summoned by any of the 
officers, sergeants, or corporals belonging 
to my company. 

« Furthermore, I swear, I will not 
wrong any of the company I belong to 
of the value of one shilling, nor suffer it 
to be done by others, without acquainting 
them thereof. 

«“ Furthermore, I swear, I will not 
make known, in any shape whatsoever, 
to any person that does not belong to us, 
the name or names of any of our frater- 
nity, but particularly the names of our 
respective officers. 

« Lastly, I swear that I will not drink 
of any liquor whatsoever, whilst on duty, 
without the consent of one or other of 
the officers, sergeants, or corporals; and 
that we will be loyal and true to one 
another, as far in our power lies.” 


This is the Whiteboy’s oath. It 
binds to secresy, sobriety, union, fide- 
lity towards associates, alert and im- 
plicit obedience—but does not contain 
a single expression to denote that the 
objects of the insurrection were such 
as its apologists have represented. It 
instructs each conspirator, that he has 
taken a soldier’s engagement and has 
been admitted into a military organi- 
zation. It encourages him to believe 
that the army into which he has en- 
listed, is widely distributed, and under 
the command of one whose name is 
a mystery. It communicates ex- 
pectation of some general and sudden 
movement of much importance, and 
requires that vigilance and sobriety 
shall be so cultivated under the re- 
straint which this expectation is calcu- 
lated to impose, that they may become 
habits. It provides, that union shall 
be cemented, and secresy secured by 
protecting the society against prac- 
tices out of which strife, and, ulti- 





mately, exposure, might arise. What- 


ever be done beyond the precincts of 


the society, there must be honesty and 
good will at home. The oath, in short, 
is intelligible only on the supposition 
that it is administered to parties who 
are to endure and to dare, at their 
superiors command, not for their own 
advantage. 

A conspiracy in which an oath like 
this constituted the bond of union, was 
oe to evade and baflle any scrutiny 
to which it could be subjected by per- 
sons to whom the oath itself did not 
suggest matter for enquiry. Whatever 
each individual insurgent may have 
inferred or surmised, he, most probably, 
knew nothing of the enterprise in 
which he was engaged. Whether 
Sive Ultagh was a person or a prin- 
ciple—whether the objects to be at- 
tained were local or general—whether 
the chief director of the conspiracy 
were a foreigner or a native—all this 
might be conjectured or inferred—the 
oath seems to intimate that it was 
not made known. Little, therefore, 
could be learned from the confessions 
of culprits the most willing to com- 
municate the full amount of their 
knowledge. They had been sworn to 
obedience and secresy, and they had 
been engaged in some acts of outrage. 
They might have betrayed their ac- 
complices in crime, their assuciates in 
conspiracy—they might have, con- 
trary to their oaths, disclosed the 
names of corporals, or sergeants, or 
subaltern officers; but the great con- 
trivers of the insurrection were be- 
yond their power, and its objects had, 
it is almost certain, never been revealed 
to them. 

As yet we have not hazarded a po- 
sitive and express opinion on the he 
racter of the Whiteboy disorder, nor 
are we now about to abandon our policy 
of forbearance. It seems to us more 
suitable to the subject, and more fa- 
vourable to the interests of sober in- 
vestigation, that we should, so far as 
we have power, draw out the virtue of 
such unsuspicious information as we 
can collect, and let it work conviction, 
rather than to outstrip evidence, and 
having expressed a definite judgment 
on the matter in dispute, bring up an 
array of testimony to support it. 

The facts, then—the undisputed 
facts which we have as yet placed be- 
fore the reader, are these : that the en- 
closure of commons, or waste lands, 
gave occasion for the first tumultuary 
risings which caused general alarm in 
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the last century ; and that, when this 
agrarian tumult had been for some 
time raging, it was reduced into the 
order of the Whiteboy system. The 
forces which had been previously wast- 
ing their strength “in driftless and de- 
sultory outrage,” were organised and 
disciplined, and became bound, by the 
obligation of an oath, an oath which 
had no reference to what have been 
termed agrarian grievances—no refe- 
rence to what had been described as 
the cause and justification of antecedent 
Jawlessness ; and which certainly, sug- 
gested thoughts of some great enter- 
prise yet to be achieved. These are 
facts not denied or disputed. There 
was, first, what seemed an agrarian 
convulsion, and this settled, speedily, 
into an insurrectionary system. 

It is a very instructive circumstance, 
that an observer, perhaps of all living 
men the most unexceptionable witness, 
reports, precisely the same order of 
progress as invariable in the stages of 
more recent commotion. We mean 
Major Warburton, a police magistrate 
of the highest integrity, and the most 
enlarged experience. “The propa- 
gators ofthe Ribbon system avail them- 
selves of any local disturbances, for the 
purpose of introducing their own prin- 
ciples, and it is invariably found, that 
where disturbances are of long conti- 
nuance, they lose their desultory cha- 
racter, and are methodised into a poli- 
tical organization.”* 

If the Whiteboy insurrection resem- 
bled more recent tumults in the order 
of its progress, it was not more unlike 
them in the cruelties by which its ob- 
jects and interests were promoted. The 
crime of murder, indeed, was of less fre- 
quent occurrence. At that time, Eng- 
Jand, and even Ireland, would be roused 
into alarm and activity, by the dark 
catalogue with which our days 
have been made familiar. Homicides, 
therefore, were, wisely, less numerous ; 
but every species of torture, by which 
consternation could be spread, and re- 
sistance overcome, was inflicted with 
remorseless cruelty. It was an ordi- 
nary visitation, when an unhappy 
wretch, convicted of having offended 
against a law of the insurrectionary 
system, was roused by the trampling 
and the, shouts which broke his mid- 
night slumbers, and looked out upon his 
farm-yard in flames, that he saw, by the 
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light of his burning corn stacks, the 
torment prepared for him. A horse 
was at his door, the saddle covered 
with a furze bush, the beast protected 
against the sharp thorns, on which the 
miserable man was condemned to sit 
astride, naked, in the rigor of inclement 
winter, and to ride screaming, and in a 
gore of blood, until his barbarous tor- 
mentors, satisfied with their vengeance, 
cast the fainting victim to the ground. 
Or, sometimes, an offender was con- 
ducted from his home, to a secluded re- 
treat, where he was held gazing on a 
pit recently dug ; and in which, it was 
intimated to him, he was to be interred 
alive; but, before he was let down 
into his living sepulchre, it was over- 
spread, at the bottom and sides, thickly, 
with sharp thorns ; through these the 
lacerated and shrieking captive was 
forced down; and was then closely 
pressed in, his head alone appearing 
above the shocking prison, a head 
streaming with blood from the ghastly 
wounds in which ears or nose had 
been severed from it. Often, while 
the victim underwent these unutterable 
torments, the savages who inflieted 
them, gathered round him and mocked 
and shouted to his shrieks of anguish.+ 

This excessive cruelty, we shall have 
opportunities of seeing, was, at the pe- 
riod of which we write, a peculiarity of 
southern insurrection. To this day, 
indeed, the crimes of the south retain 
the sanguinary distinction. Why they 
do, it is not our purpose to speculate or 
conjecture, and the time for reasoning 
on the matter has not yet arrived. It 
was necessary, merely, that we should 
take notice of the peculiarity. The 
uses to which it must have served, in 
extending the terror of the conspiracy, 
and encreasing its power, must be suf- 
ficiently obvious. 

As yet, we have, seemingly, made no 
progress towards unveiling the mystery, 
in which the contrivers of the White- 
boy system, (if they were distinct from 
the wants and wrongs of which so loud 
complaints were made,) carefully con- 
cealed themselves. We have done 
something, however, in clearing the 
system from accessories which ren- 
dered its outlines indeterminate ; and 
the task of full exposure is, thus greatly 
facilitated. We have shown that the 
Whiteboy rising was not a tumult, but 
a revolt—that it contemplated a per- 


Vol. I. p. 37. 


+ See for a recital of the cruelties inflicted by Whiteboys—Arthur Young, 
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manent and powerful establishment, 
having its own peculiar laws, and 
forms, and purposes—that it implied a 
transfer of allegiance from the sove- 
reign of these realms to a stranger and 
an enemy. Whether such a system 
was contrived by the poor, unlettered, 
and, as they have been styled, op- 
pressed rustics, whose criminal ex- 
cesses were made available to the pro- 
motion of its objects—whether traitors 
who carefully shrouded themselves 
from detection, directed movements in 
which they did not appear—whether 
foreign influence was exercised, and 
powers at war with England, debarred 
the customary privilege of recruiting 
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here for continental armies, employed 
the disbanded and detained companies, 
as (if the prolepsis be allowable) a spe- 
cies of “chouanerie” to distract and 
embarrass the British empire—whether 
all these elements of trouble were 
brought into concert, we shall speedily 
enquire. This much is uscertained— 
that a principle affirming the right of 
obtaining redress by violence and terror 
was effectually laid down for the go- 
vernment of the masses in Ireland, in 
the middle of the last century, and that 
the Whiteboy system was the imperium 
in imperio, in which the principle was 
embodied. 


THE NORTHS.—DUDLEY IN ENGLAND. 


Since the publication of our first selec- 
tion from the biographical works of 
North, we have been delighted with 
meeting a strong confirmation of our 
estimate of this very pleasant writer. 
In one of Coleridge’s lectures on Eng- 
lish literature, lately published, he no- 
tices the free and easy style which dis- 
tinguishes the writers of the cavalier 
party. Inthe republican sternness of 
the writers during the Commonwealth 
there was something of affectation— 
something, too, of affectation in the ne- 
gligent graces of the witty courtiers of 
the Restoration. In both there, how- 
ever, was much that was not affecta- 
tion, but which arose from the uncon- 
scious exhibition in their writings of 
the ordinary language of the persons 
among whom they lived. 

“In L’Estrange, Collyer, and the 
writers of that class,” says Coleridge ; 
“this easy manner was carried out to 
the extreme of slang and ribaldry.— 
Yet still the works even of these last 
authors have considerable merit in one 
point of view, their language is level 
to the understandings of all men : it is 
an actual transcript of the colloquialism 
of the day, and is, accordingly full of life 
and reality. Roger North's life of his 
brother, the Lord Keeper, is the most 
valuable specimen of this class of our li- 
terature. It is delightful, and much be- 
yond any other of the writings of his con- 
temporaries.” 

This evidence of the way in which 
these volumes impressed the most ge- 
nial critic of our times makes us re- 
sume our task of selection with less he- 
sitation. We left our merchant in 
Constantinople, in a situation of some 
rank, freed in some degree from the 


daily sqabbles with the lowest class of 
Turks and Jews, with whom he was at 
first for ever in altercation ; but having, 
in that higher situation, the more dif_i- 
cult duty of guarding himself and his 
brother merchants against the arbi- 
trary exactions of the Porte. 


He soon after returned to Eng- 
land. His occupations on the voyage 
homeward, are minutely described— 
and a journal kept by himself is given. 
All this we must pass over, us we feel 
that we are detailing his adventures at 
too great length. When they came in 
sight of England, “his heart,” in the 
language of our author— 


«“ Was full; and he no sooner landed, 
but he got information where his best 
brother lived, and, embarking in another 
sort of vessel, a hackney coach, steered 
directly thither. His brother was then 
lord chief justice of the common pleas ; 
and his lady was dead; so, he not affect- 
ing to be altogether alone, it fell to my 
share to be almost constantly with him. 
The merchant came to his lordship’s house 
at about eight o’clock in the morning, 
when we were in bed. The housekeeper 
had been formerly his lordship’s laundress 
at the temple, and knew well her mas- 
ter’s brother so early as when he was at 
the writing-school. She was a phthisical 
old woman, and could scarce crawl up 
stairs once a day. This gentleman ap- 
pearing with his mustachios, according to 
the Turkish manner, Cordubee hat, and 
strange out-of-the-way clothes, just as if 
one had been dressed up to act Captain 
Dangerfield in the play, she stood staring 
at him ; and he, knowing her, called her 
by her name. By that she knew that it 
was her Master Dudley, and flew up 
stairs to tell the news, as if she had been 
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agirl of sixteen; so forthwith he was 
conducted up to us. These particulars 
are mentioned to show what spirits sud- 
den joy will inspire. 

«It is to no purpose, to describe the 
circumstances of this congress. It will 
readily be conceived to have been suffi- 
ciently happy. After a quarter of an 
hour’s conversation, we sent him to a 
chamber to refresh, whilst we got up; 
and coming together again, it was plea- 
sant to observe his figure; so bizarr was 
his face and dress. His first demand was 
a tailor, a tailor. The tailor came, but 
could not finish his office, in civilizing a 
barbare, under two days; and all that 
time he wore his Dangerfield habit and 
beard. It was pleasant to see him ma- 
nage his mustachios; for, being apt to 
trespass upon the mouth, they were al- 
ways, by an action, habitually put by, be- 
fore drinking, one way and the other. 
But yet the beard would have a share 
out of the glass, and was made clean 
again by another habitual action of sip- 
ping the upper lip. This garb may seem 
very monstrous to us here; but in the 
Levant cities, clothes are not more ne- 
cessary than a beard to one that writes 
man. After a certain age, nothing is to 
be taken from the upper lip; but, under- 
neath, all is shaven clean away ; and more 
than that is infamous. But now the wes- 
tern usages must govern. 

« With the tailor came the barber, who, 
like Time with his scythe, mowed down 
this fertile crop. And the merchant, 
himself could not but be surprised to see 
his own face in a glass, after the musta- 
chios were departed ; and turning away 
his head, laughed at himself. Such power 
hath custom over men’s sentiments and 
opinions; for he could not help being 
ashamed of his face. It was a consider- 
able time before this upper lip, having 
been long shaded from the sun, took the 
same tawn as the rest of his face; but, 
looking white and pale, made a strange 
disfigurement. And it was matter of ri- 
dicule to see him always, before drinking, 
act with his fingers to part away his 
(then) no beard; and, when he had 
done, to sip his upper lip, although the 
mop, to be cleaned, was gone. In the 
course of action habitual, reason and re- 
flection stand by. A stronger power is 
in possession, and must be removed, not 
by assault, but, if at all, by a long siege. 
The greatest part, of what we act in our 
lives, is more machinery than the effect of 
either will or reason.” 

His father had died before his 
return—but his mother, “who had 
nursed him in the plague, and loved 
him immeasurably,” survived to be- 
hold him once more, and soon after 


died. The active habits of Dudley 
were, on this occasion, of use to his 
biographer, who was his mother’s sole 
executor, and could not attend perso- 
nally to the details of business which it 
imposed upon him. 

**He most willingly undertook the 
work ; went down to Suffolk toconduct the 
funeral; and, after his arrival, he there 
first showed what an agent of dispatch he 
was ; for, in little more than a week after 
the funeral, he had cleared the premises 
of all the goods, except a few which were 
left for the heir, to have his option to 
take if he pleased ; being what could not 
be removed without prejudice to him.— 
He was so obliging to declare we must, 
in a time, take all that belonged to us, 
and, after that, he would permit nothing 
to be removed. This made the merchant 
ply his time. One difficulty he had, 
which was to get out the brewing-vessels ; 
for the doors were too little for them to 
pass; and he could engage none of the 
family to saw out a threshold to make 
way, for that was'a trespass to the freehold. 
But he and his footboy went to work, and 
cut it out, and the vessels were rolled into 
an old moat, and from thence carried away. 
He had an aching tooth, as they say, at 
the mill-stones of a water-mill; but the 
learned told him, those were part of the 
freehold, otherwise he made no account, 
but, as a true factor, to accomplish his 
business, according to his rule and trust, 
to perfection. 

“He wrought every day in person, 
taking down, sorting, disposing, and con- 
triving packs, which he did according to 
art, and beyond the skill, I had almost 
said the pains, of a porter. The neigh- 
bours, as the custom is on such occasions, 
for curiosity, came to see what was doing ; 
he little minded them, but went on with 
his business. They were in admiration 
at his personal industry, and art in em- 
ploying others. Before he had quite 
finished his work, the heir at law made a 
descent upon him; and then, litigating 
was added to labour. And this happen- 
ing when the beds, all but one reserved for 
his use whilst he stayed, were sent away, 
the litigants were forced to lie together 
in that one bed at night. After we came 
together, and he gave us the history of 
his pains-taking, among other grievances, 
one was, that, after scolding all day, his 
brother and he were forced to lie together 
all night. I told him in merriment, that 
was the least thing of a thousand, for 
most men and their wives did it continu- 
ally.” 


The shrewdness of all the Norths is 
exhibited in their money dealings, and 
several of the maxims on which they 
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habitually acted, and which Roger 
gravely enunciates, are thuse propound- 
ed in his essays by “the wisest— 
brightest—meanest of mankind.” With 
their good sense and prudence, we re- 
gret to feel that some strands of ava- 
rice, and what, not, however, without 
some hesitation, we must almost call 
meanness, were inextricably mingled. 
To this the doubtful morality of much 
of our shrewd merchant's dealings with 
the Turks must be ascribed ; and the 
family biographer, who relates such 
things without a perception that he 
was likely to offend any better feelings, 
shews us pretty plainly that they were 
never referred by him to any just stan- 
dard. We, unwillingly mention this, 
aud just for once, because, though it 
cannot but have suggested itself to the 
readers of our life of Guilford, yet not 
being forced upon us there, we shrunk 
from putting it obtrusively forward. 
Our former extracts have shown with 
what attention Dudley North studied 
the machinery of the Turkish fourts of 
justice. We have greatly deceived 
ourselves, if, even at this day, some 
useful suggestions may not be derived 
from his observations. On subjects of 
trade and commerce, he anticipated 
the conclusions to which political 
economists of our own day have slowly 
arrived. He was able to express 
himself without formality, but with 
great distinctness, on subjects which 
had been through his whole life, under 
singularly favourable circumstances for 
the investigation, the subject of his 
careful inquiries. Lord Guilford be- 
came at once deeply interested by his 
brother's discourses. We are told that 
they possessed his thoughts altogether, 
aa continually assumed new shapes 
and forms in his mind. One of his 
views, in that age a singular one, was 
this: “that trade is not distributed, 
as government, by nations and king- 
doms ; but is one throughout the whole 
world, as the main sea, which cannot 
be emptied or replenished in one part, 
but the whole, more or less will be af- 
fected, So, when a nation thinks, by 
rescinding the trade of any other coun- 
try, which was the case of our prohi- 
biting all commerce with France, the 

do not lop off that country, but so much 
of their own trade of the whole world, as 
what that which was prohibited, bore 
in proportion with all the rest ; and so 
it recoiled a dead loss of so much ge- 
neral trade upon them ; and as to the 
pretending a loss by any commerce, the 
merchant chooses, in some respect to 
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lose, if by that he acquires an accom- 
modation of a profitable trade in other 
respects. As when they send silk 
home from Turkey, by which they gain 
a great deal, because they have no 
other commodity wherewith to make 
returns ; so without trade with France, 
whereby the English may have effects 
in that kin dom, they could not so well 
drive the Ttalian, Spanish, and Hol- 
land trades, for want of remittances and 
returns that way.” This is clearly and 
strongly stated in the words which we 
have quoted from his biographer, but we 
fortunately have his views expressed by 
himself in a pamphlet which he pub- 
lished, some years after the revolu- 
tion, entitled “ Discourses on Trade,” 
which is referred to with high praise 
by Mr. M‘Culloch in his “ Discourse 
on the science of Political Economy.” 
In that pamphlet, North undertakes to 
prove the oer which we have 
just stated. e also holds that “there 
can be no trade unprofitable to the 

ublic, for if any prove so, men leave 
it off ; and wherever the traders thrive, 
the public, of which they are a part, 
thrive also ;” that “in forcing men to 
dealin any prescribed manner, the public 
gains not, because it is taking from one 
subject to give to another ;” that “no 
laws can set prices in trade, the rates 
of which must and will make them- 
selves ;” that “such laws are an impedi- 
ment totrade, and therefore prejudicial ;” 
that “money (specie) is a merchandise 
whereof there may be a glut, as well as 
a scarcity, and that even to an in- 
convenience.” In transcribing these 
passages, it is scarcely possible to be- 
lieve that they are taken from a 
pamphlet published in the year 1694. 
Soon after his return to England, he 
settled as a merchant in London, and 
took a convenieut house in Basinghall- 
street. 


«« He had,” quoth Roger, ‘the oppor- 
tunity of a good housekeeper, that had 
been his mother’s woman, though some 
thought her too fine for a single man, 
as he was, and might give scandal. But 
when he, that had a command of himself, 
did what he thought reasonable; he al- 
ways slighted what people, at a distance, 
said of it. He found divers usages in 
London very different from what had 
been practised in his time, there, or in 
any other place where he had lived ; as, 
first, touching their running cash, which, 
by almost all sorts of merchants, was 
slid into goldsmith’s hands; and they 
themselves paid and received only by 
bills ; asif all their dealings were in banco. 
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He counted this a foolish lazy method, 
and obnoxious to great accidents ; and he 
never could bring himself wholly to com- 
ply with it. For, having taken an ap- 
prentice, one Fairclough, the son of 
a Presbyterian old usurer, he paid and 
received all by his cash-keeper, in 
his own counting-house, as merchants 
used todo. But, at length, he was pre- 
vailed on to use Benjamin Hinton, a 
Lombard-street man; and, for acting 
therein against his conscience, was pu- 
nished with the loss of about fifty pounds. 
But others lost great sums by this man; 
and his breaking made a great shake upon 
the Exchange. I remember, he hath 
come home (for, at first, he was, as I 
said, with us) in great amazement at his 
own greatness; for the banking gold- 
smiths came to him upon the Exchange, 
with low obeisances, ‘‘ hoping for the 
honour”—*“ should be proud to serve 
him,” and the like; and all for nothing 
but to have the keeping of his cash. 
This pressing made him the more averse 
to that practice; and, when his acquain- 
tance asked him where he kept his cash 
he said, ‘ At home ; where else should he 
keep it? They wondered at him, as one 
that did not know his own interest. But, 
in the latter end of his time, when he had 
left the city, and dealt more in trusts and 
mortgages, than in merchandise, he saw a 
better bottom, and used the shop of Sir 
Francis Child, at Temple-bar, for the 
paying and receiving all his great sums.” 

Finding the great trading companies 
in credit, he bought stock in the Royal 
African Company, and was soon after- 
wards chosen one of the committee for 
the direction of the trade. He imme- 
diately took an active part in the ma- 
nagement, and this first made his abi- 
lities in business known. His brother 
sought to obtain for him some employ- 
ment in the customs, through the in- 
tervention of Rochester ; but the wily 
Rochester smiled, when he heard his 
best brother say that he really believed 
no man in England was so well quali- 
fied to serve the king as our merchant. 
“ By this,” says Roger, complainingly, 
“it appeared that the Lord Rochester 
did not understand men.” 

Dudley North’s return to England 
was in the very fever of the contest be- 
tween the crown and the people. He 
came over a firm believer in Titus 
Oates and his discoveries; and was, 
with difficulty converted. The Lon- 
don merchants had at first belaboured 
all their factors abroad with the ac* 
counts of the most horrid conspiracy, 
&c. discovered by that instrument of 
Providence, Titus Oates.” When they 
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ceased to believe it, they feared to 
write lest their letters should be inter- 
cepted, and themselves accused as tra- 
ducing the justice of the nation. It 
was sometime, therefore, before his bro- 
thers could remove “the prejudice 
thus burnt into” our merchant. “ But 
by degrees,” says his biographer, “he 
saw daylight, and his behaviour after- 
wards shewed him a true convert.” 
The next remarkable incident in the 
life of Dudley North is his undertak- 
ing, at the desire of the court, the 
troublesome office of Sheriff, at a time 
when. the issue of the indictment 
against Shaftesbury, shewed the crown 
the vast importance of having the no- 
mination of juries. To allude to any 
part of the history of these times is 
painful, so impossible does it seem to 
state any of the facts without offending 
some unreasonable prejudice oranother, 
and in whatever direction a writer's 
own feelings may be biassed by his 
opinions of the influencing motives of 
the contending parties, so difficult does 
it seem to record with calmness the 
disreputable means which all alike re- 
garded it as fair to employ in forward- 
ing their respective purposes. The 
election of sheriffs became of moment, 
because they named the juries; for the 
purposes of the crown, verdicts were 
sufficient, however obtained. The cir- 
cumstances of North’s election, though 
mentioned by Hume, are not very in- 
telligibly told, and one of the offices of 
biography is to supply such defects. 
The Lord Mayor of London, Sir John 
Moore, was in the interest of the court. 
He was a man of grave habits—inof- 
fensive—timid—fearful of consequen- 
ces; but when he had once ascer- 
tained his rights or his duty, not with- 
out resolution to maintain the one and 
perform the other. The appearance of 
timidity made him considered irresolute, 
and to this he owed his election, for the 
party opposed to the court believed 
that in this submissive and dispirited 
creature—for such was his bearing— 
they should have in their hands a use- 
ful, at worst an unresisting instrument. 
His character was estimated more 
rightly by the court party who suc- 
ceeded in carrying his cactitn with 
little opposition. When Moore was 
mayor, the next movement of the court 
was to revive the custom, which had 
been for some late elections disconti- 
nued, of the mayor’s nominating one of 
the sheriffs, leaving the appointment of 
the other to the Common Hall. The 
purpose of the court was gained by 
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this, for both sheriffs made but one 
officer. 

In a paper like this it is searcely a 
digression if we pause for a moment 
to relate the old civic forms resorted 
to on the occasion, and of the legality 
of which, at the time, there was some 
doubt. The mayor, aldermen and 
livery assembled in the common hall, 
were, for the purpose of choosing offi- 
cers, the representative body of the 
city. The mayor had a negative on 
all proceedings, and without him no 
corporate act was binding. The diffi- 
culty of the livery and the mayor 
agreeing in the nomination of sheriffs 
gradually led to a compromise. The 
mayor named one, the livery elected 
the other, and the whole body con- 
firmed both. 

{n another work the biographer of the 
Norths gives an account of the singular 
ceremony by which one part of this com- 
promise was carried into effect. On the 
day of the election, the 24th of June, 
the lord mayor, out of a large gilt cup, 
drank to some person, whom he named 
sheriff of London and Middlesex for 
the year ensuing. If present, the cup 
was immediately borne to him, and 
he pledged the lord mayor. If he were 
not present, then the cup was con- 
veyed in the state-coach, with the 
sword-bearer aud officers, to the house 
of the person drunk to, and the officer 
presented the cup to him, and then he 
was called the lord mayor's sheriff. He 
was soon after summoned to the court of 
the mayor and aldermen, and then, if 
he consented to hold the office, entered 
into bond to that effect; if not, he 
fined off. If he refused, the cup was sent 
to a second, and a third, till a person 
was foundtoaccept. At midsummerday, 
when the common-hall met for the 
election of sheriffs, and the mayor and 
aldermen were come upon the hustings, 
the common serjeant put the question 
as to the confirmation of the mayor's 
sheriff, which passed affirmatively, as of 
course. After this the lord mayor and 
aldermen retired to a room which they 
call the Court of Aldermen, leaving the 
livery to choose their sheriff. If a 
poll was called for, the old sheriffs pre- 
sided. After the second sher'{ was thus 
chosen, the mayo and uldsrmen re- 
turned, and, in full assev:!y of the com- 
mon hall, the election, as to both, was 
confirmed. Such was the immemorial 
usage of London and Westminster till 


interrupted, a few years before the 
mayoralty of Moore, on the pretence 
that the mayor was but president or 
chairman of the common hall, with 
merely a casting voice, like the speaker 
of the House of Commons, whereas, 
says Roger, “the common hall resem- 
bles rather a parliament, with a sove- 
reign, and instead of a casting voice, 
as they call it, there was a negative 
voice, and that alters the matter 
strangely.” Moore was urged by 
many of the court-party among the 
citizens to insist upon his right, but 
shrank from it till the matter was 
urged by the king himself. When his 
assent was obtained to drink to whom- 
ever the king should appoint, some 
difficulty arose as to a fitting person. 
Several were applied to, but declined 
an unpopular service. North was at 
last looked to by the king as the 
champion destined for the perilous ad- 
venture of rescuing the city from the 
wretched state it was brought into by 
“a certain monster that raged in the 
years 80, 81 and 82, styled IGNora- 
mus.”* Such is the language in which 
the proposed achievement is related. 
North’s fitness for the office was felt 
by the king, who hesitated, however, 
to propose it, lest the prudent mer- 
chant should decline. His acceptance 
of the office against the will of the 
livery would not only be unpopular, 
but North might well fear that, in the 
daily extension of the prerogative, 
some illegal compliances might be ex- 
pected or exacted from him. Lord 
Guilford had no doubt that his brother 
ought to accept the office. He had 
no fear that anything against law 
would be required of the sheriff; the 
troublesome duties of the office con- 
cerned only the undersheriff and se- 
condaries, “ and then nothing rested 
on the sheriff but to make feasts, and 
hold his white staff.” “As to the 
matter of title,” quoth the wily chief 
justice of the common pleas, to his 
hesitating brother, in unimprovable 
language, “there is more squeak than 
wool, for if a citizen be called to an 
office by the government of the city, 
and obeys, where is the crime of 
that?” He proceeded to state the 
lord mayor's right strongly, and Roger, 
who was a firm believer in the old 
book which still tells the law-student 
that common-law is the perfection of 
common sense, says, that in “ common 
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sense there was no reply to what he 
said.” Dudley’s own homely good 
sense, independent of Lord Guilford’s 
reasoning, supplied him with the argu- 
ment, or rather the apolegy, that, of 
such matters a citizen could be no 
judge, and what had he to do, but, ac- 
cording to his oath of freedom, to 
obey.” We suspect that his wishes to 
serve led him to adopt this language ; 
for, could his election be shown to be 
illegal, it would be against first princi- 
ples of law, and we may add of justice 
too, to allow the individual’s ignorance 
of the law to affect the rights of others; 
and the reference to his oath of citi- 
zenship, like most other references to 
oaths, was but a colorable pretext. 
Would North have incurred the guilt 
of perjury in addition to the loss of 
his money by fining off? for such must 
be the meaning of his reference to his 
oath as freeman, or it has none. The 
fact is, a shrewd regard to his own in- 
terests made him serve. He could not 
well avoid, at some future time, serv- 
ing the office, and an opportunity was 
now afforded him of placing the king 
under the strongest obligations, when, 
in reality, there was but the appear- 
ance of danger. “ Refusing it too,” 
quoth the old lawyer to our merchant, 
whose notions of the liberty of the 
subject had been learned at Constanti- 
nople, and all whose inherited and 
personal prejudices were on the side of 
the crown—“ refusing it when so fairly 
offered will be a positive demerit and 
disentitle you to any future claim on 
the patronage of the crown. Every 
man, desirous of public employment, 
must, in some way or other, shew 
himself fit for such employment, and 
what opportunity could he expect to 
drop from heaven more favorable than 
this?” The old man loved his money, 
but he loved the children of his fa- 
ther’s house, and his sovereign, and he 
felt that the interests of his brother, 
and of his party, were involved in 
Dudley’s decision. “As for the 
charges,” says he,—Roger vouches the 
fact—* as for the charges——,” and he 
hesitated, “here, brother, take £1000 
to help you to make good your ac- 
count. If you never have opportunity, 
by pensions and employment, to reim- 
burse you and me, | will lose my 
share, else I shall be contented to re- 
ceive this thousand pounds out of one 
half of your pensions, when they come 
in, and otherwise, not at all.” The 
merchant took a day or two to consider, 
and then resolved to hold the office. 
Vou, X. 
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The city raved. But North, when he 
had once resolved, thought no more of 
the matter than if it had been shipping 
a bale of cloth. 

The day of election came ; the floor 
of Guildhall was so thronged that the 
mayor and his aldermen with difficulty 
forced their entrance to the hustings. 
Roger tells of the elbowing and 
thrusting, the snarling and scolding 
like a man, who, at the distance of 
forty years, still felt the bruises in his 
sides—still heard the hisses of that 
vast assembly. “ Those persons,” says 
he, we quote not from his life of Dud- 
ley, but from another of his works— 
“those persons who could get up- 
on the hustings, as I did, and from 
thence viewed the floor below, had a 
prospect as if the hall had been paved 
with faces, and full of eyes sparkling, 
not unpleasant to observe. When 
the mayor and aldermen were come, 
the common officers put the question 
of confirmation of the mayor's sheriff, 
and then, in a trice, those that were 
for it held up their hands, with arms 
and fingers distended, all in a conti- 
nual motion together, which made an 
odd spectacle ; but the dissenters, who 
were much the greater number, instead 
of holding up hands, screwed their 
faces into numberless varieties of Noes / 
in such a sour way, and with so much 
noise that any one would have thought 
that all of them had, in the same in- 
stant of time, been possessed with 
some malign spirit, that convulsed 
their visages in that manner.” This 
was taken as a refusal, and the mayor 
and aldermen retired to consider what 
was tobe done. “ As he passed, with 
the sword before him, through the 
crowd, we could observe the tems of 
tury given by fists and faces at him as 
folks are apt to do when they 
threaten.” While the hall was still 
crowded with the livery, the court of 
aldermen was sitting, and repeated 
messages past between them and the 
livery, in the hope of their at last 
consenting to confirm the mayor’s she- 
riff, and proceed to the election of 
their's. When all hope of this was 
abandoned, the mayor thought of ad- 
journing the hall. His right to do so 
was denied till the purpose for which 
they were summoned should be an- 
swered, and the election of sheriffs 
finished. The aldermen differed as to 
his right. Roger says, five were 
“ factious.” Counsel were called in to 
argue the question, and the clouds of 
doubt became yet darker. The argu- 
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ments were perpetually interrupted by 
the complaints of partizans, rushing 
in from the outer hall, telling of bro- 
ken heads and other outrages, and 
irregularities. The poor lord mayor 
“sate as one insensible, so full was he 
of doubts and fears.” Fearful he was, 
and well might be, but he was deter- 
mined to assert his right. He had 
“the court” of aldermen with him, and 
“the court at Whitehall”—the jingle is 
Roger’s—was pledged to sustain him 
agaiust all injuries. 

« This,” says our author, “ was mid- 
summer work indeed, extremely hot 
and dusty, and the partizans strangely 
disordered every way, with crowding, 


bawling, sweating aud dust ; all full of 


anger, zeal and filth in their faces ; 
they ran about, up and down stairs, so 
that any one, not better informed, 
would have thon; ght the place r rather 
an huge bedlam, than a meeting for 
civil business, yet the fate of the 
government and monarchy depended 
on this assembly.” Persons of high 
rank, and considerable authority were 
placed by the court in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Guildhall, among 
others, some of the privy council, to 
sustain the fainting spirits of the lord 
mayor, whose firmness all parties seem 
to have distrusted, and to be ready 
with advice and assistance as exigen- 
cies might demand. The livery had 
also their advisers and friends in at- 
tendance. Pollexfen argued for the 
livery, and, if Roger North states the 
argument truly, it is not surprising 
that it produced little effect. Sawyer, 
the attorney-general, replied. The 
constitution of the court being now al- 
together different, we could scarcely 
hope to give any interes t to the dis- 
cussion. The lord mayor's determina- 
tion was, however, probably fixed be- 
fore the argument had commenced ; 

at all events, without waiting for the 
termination of it, when J 
hinted that the state of fecling was 
such that he could not, with safety 
to his life, go down to adjourn the 
hall, he rose up suddenly and, say- 
ing, “if I die, 1 die,” bade the officer 
take up the sword, and go down. He 
took his seat for a moment on the 
hustings, declared the court adjourned, 
and left the hall. 

The sheriffs of the last year, not- 
withstanding the adjournment, conti- 
nued the assem)ly of the common hall, 
as they styled it(—commeneted a poll for 
sherifis—and declared two persons for 
whom votes were given, duly elected. 


somebody 
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It seems difficult to say that these per- 
sons could have any pretence of right, 
for, in the constitution of the lord 
mayor's court, the sheriff was not a 
constituent part, or even an officer 
of the corporation. The corporation 
had the right of nominating the sheriff, 
who, by such a nomination no more 
became their officer, than the incum- 
bent of a living becomes the chaplain 
of the patron by whom he is appointed. 
The sheriff is the king’s officer, bound 
as such to account in the exchequer 
and the desperate attempt of the late 
sheriffs might, at a less stormy period 
of English history than that of the 
close of Charles the Second’s reign, be 
regarded as sedition of the worst kind. 
The late sheriffs were taken and sent 
to the tower, but let out on bail. 
After some further struggles between 
the mayor and the livery, an order of 
council was issued to Moore, com- 
manding him “to proceed to the elec- 
tion of sheriffs according to the anci- 
ent usages of the city.” At the next 
meeting of the hall the popular party 
did not appear, relying on the election 
of those named by the late sheriffs as 
good. In this way the court, contrary 
to their expectations, obtained the ap- 
pointment of both sheriffs. 

While his neighbours were engaged 
in wondering at North’s madness in 
accepting the office, he was busily em- 
ployed in getting a wife. The discus- 
sion about settlement is given with 
Roger’s usual minuteness. The lady 
was the widow of Sir John Gunning. 
Deeds were drawn up to please her fa- 
ther, which she, before she went to 
church, found an opportunity of com- 
mitting to the flames—saying that 
such things were of no. use except 
in the case of young folks, whose cha- 
racter is not known. She presided at 
his city feasts “in such a manner as 
not a little to illustrate his happiness 
in their shrieval troubles.” They vi- 
sited Bristol, and his father-in-law 
“often said to him, ‘come, son, let us 
go out and shine, that is, walk about 
the streets with six footmen in rich 
liveries attending.” The year passed 
over with little inconvenience to 
North. Juries were compliant. There 
were several trials for treason ; the pre- 
rogative of mercy was not once exerted, 
aud executions were so frequent that 
Lady North—we had forgotten to state 
that the sheriff was knighted on entering 
upon his office—was shocked at the 
strange familiarity of the hangman, 
coming occasionally for orders, and 
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saying he came to speak with his mas- 
ter. “ These,” saith Roger, “are the 
inconveniencies of magistracy, and ne- 
cessary to be borne with, as magis- 
tracy itself is necessary.” Be the in- 
conveniencies which we have recorded, 
what they may, they ought to have 
been calculated on by a sheriff, the 
only object of whose appointment was, 
that the crown might have in their 
hands the machinery requisite for se- 
curing verdicts, 

We next find him one of the court 
of aldermen, and as such exercising the 
office of a justice of the peace. The 
Rye-house plot soon gave him enough 
to do. The accused were proceeded 
against not for treason, or treasonable 
conspiracy, but for what was then call- 
ed “conventicling.” The act against 
seditious conventicles was strained to 
include all meetings for insurrectionary 
purposes, under whatever pretence. It 
imposed heavy penalties on all persons 
in whose houses such meetings were 
held, and on all who should preach or 
teach at such meetings. The in- 
formers had one third of the penalties 
paid as they were levied. The con- 
stables employed in the execution of 
the act were allowed out of the sums 
collected, their own disbursements, 
and payment for the time time spent 
in making the levies. The act con- 
tained a provision that it should be 
construed most largely and beneficially 
for the suppressing of conventicles, 
and for the justification and encour- 
agement of the persons employed in 
its execution. In the proceedings for 
the Rye-house plot, it seems to have 
been strained beyond the natural 
meaning of the words,—but, the pay- 
ment of penalties being in general 
the only thing sought, and such en- 
couragement being given to informers, 
who found little disposition in the magis- 
trates to embarrass them with legal 
difficulties, it is not wonderful, that all 
over England the credulity of justices 
of the peace was played upon. Lon- 
don was thronged with iuformers, and 
Sir Dudley North had his full share of 
the business. He seems disposed to 
have got rid of the matter as easily as 
he could. When informations of Con- 
venticlers came before him, he took 
the examinations, drew up the convic- 
tions in the usual forms, and then gave 
out his warrants to the constables tolevy 
the penalties. When the money was 
raised, he gave one-third of the net sum, 
after paying all charges, to the informer, 
one-third to the constable to the use of 
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the poor, and the other third he kept 
in his hands, to the use of the king. 
The trade, as Roger calls it, lasted 
about nine months. It ceased altoge- 
ther on the death of Charles the 
Second, and at that time there re- 
mained in North’s hands about a hun- 
dred and fifty pounds of what was due 
to the crown. He was not aware of 
the common practice of paying this 
money to the clerk of the peace at 
sessions, and knew not well what to do 
with it. By the directions of Lord 
Rochester, then at the head of the 
treasury, he paid it into the exchequer. 
Alter the revolution, those who had 
suffered as conventiclers felt that their 
day of retribution had arrived. They 
suspected, and not without reason, 
that in many instances the justices 
of the peace retained for themselves 
the portion of the fines due to the 
crown. They compared their own 
payments with the books of the 
clerks of the peace ; and, finding that 
considerable sums were deficient, they 
made interest and got a grant of these 
moneys, and then set up an office for 
compositions. North’s payment not 
being to the clerk of the peace, and 
they not thinking of searching in the 
exchequer, he was of course consider- 
ed by them as not having paid; they 
were delighted at the opportunity of 
exposing and disgracing the pretended 
man of honour. They called on him 
to pay, or prepare for a prosecution. 
He slightingly told them that he had 
paid, and had an exchequer tally. 
They did not believe him, and without 
making any search, put dim into their 
bill, for a less sum, it so happened, 
than the tally expressed. North, 
though he lived for some years after, 
was never served with process, but 
after his death proceedings were taken 
against his widow. Ward, who was 
at the commencement of the proceed- 
ings her counsel, saw the exchequer 
tally, and signed her answer. Yet, 
although attention to the true state of 
facts was forced upon him, by North’s 
surviving brothers, he, when attor- 
ney-general, suffered the widow to 
be prosecuted and the matter brought 
to a hearing. At that hearing the 
brothers attended. Ward exhibited 
surprise at seeing them in person, 
but was told they came “to vin- 
dicate their brothers honour.” The 
tally was thrown upon the table, and 
the barons each, one after the other 
“spectacled” it over and over, and 
scarce believed their own eyes “ But 
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so it was,” says our old moralizing 
friend, quoting his school-books, for 
senility and puerility are not altoge- 
ther unlike, “and there this cause 
ended, verifying a great truth in 
Horace, 


“* Murus aheneus esto 
Nil conscire sibi.” 





In a year or two after his serving as 
sheriff, Sir Dudley North was appoint- 
ed commissioner of customs. This 
seems to have been the king’s personal 
act ; and the appointment was no 
doubt a good one ; but we cannot fol- 
low Roger in his detailed proofs of 
this. North appears to have honestly 
promoted the best men he could find, 
and, when his men were found “ pec- 
cant,’—for the best caugers were in 
King Charles's days, among the most 
corrupt of men, North,—contrary to 
the practice of his brother commis- 
sioners, who each fought tooth and 
nail the battles of the fellows they ap- 
pointed, never overlooked a fault in 
any man who owed his place to him. 
North’s own income being now increas- 
ed by the salary of his office, a thousand 
a-year, and some presents of eatables, as 
Westphalia hams seized, spices from the 
East India Company, and the like, which 
came of course, he thought (as most 
men do, that feel their fortunes rising) 
that he must live in somewhat better 
style; “the rather, because his lady, 
though affecting retirement, yet, when 
she did appear, loved to have a parade 
about her, and often childing brought 
christenings, which in the city are 
usually celebrated with much company 
and feastings. And she herself, being 
a Bristol lady, where excesses of that 
kind ordinarily prevail, was desirous 
not to fail of what was, on such occa- 
sions, expected. And he being a 
commissioner, and otherwise concern- 
el with the court, had occasion to en- 
tertain great men; and, as the house 
where he lived was too strait, and 
wanted even the conveniences that 
belonged to a Turkey merchant,” he 
took a magnificent house, “that great 
one behind Goldsmith's hall, built by 
Sir John Bludsworth.” He furnished 
it richly, especially “one state apart- 
ment of divers rooms in file.” The 
furniture cost him at least four thou- 
sand pounds. But, alas! “the house 
was situate among the goldsmiths and 
other smoky trades, and their smoke 
and dust filled the air, and confounded 
all his good furniture. He hath iu 
person laboured to caulk up the win- 
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dows, and all the chimneys not used 
were kept close stopped. But, not- 
withstanding all that could be done to 
prevent it, the dust gathered thick up- 
on every thing within doors ; for which 
reason the rooms were often let stand 
without any furniture at all.” His 
civic feasts exhibited all the old so- 
lemnities of such things. “ His long 
tables,” saith Roger, whom we do not 
here quite understand, “ were covered 
plentifully with the officers and procla- 
mations, a8 was the way at city feasts. 
If these were not right, the guests 
must blame antiquity, and as well find 
fault with the shape of his gown.” 
His private parties were of a cordial and 
pleasant kind, “ The manner,” says 
our friend Roger, “which we of the 
fraternity used among ourselves, was to 
spend at least one night in the week 
with Sir Dudley, which was Thursday, 
and with my Lord Chief Justice North 
on Sundays, till he had the great seal, 
and then many more were added to 
his nights.” On the lord keeper's 
death Sunday nights fell to Roger's 
share, who was, till then, an “ udbiquita- 
rian.” ‘The period was one of trouble 
and of change, and Roger says, that 
their evenings of meeting being 
known, spies were sent among them in 
the guise of friends and visitors, and 
tells one or two stories not worth re- 
peating, to prove a matter but too 
probable. 

There is no man all evil. Of 
Jetries, even in the hour when he 
was drunk with blood, and drunk with 
wine, good has been recorded, In his 
memorable western expedition bis vi- 
sitation of Bristol should not be for- 
gotten. Theie had been a custom in 
the corporation, to sell as slaves, for 
the American plantations, criminals 
whose lives were spared on condition 
of their submitting to transportation. 
The trade was a tempting one, and, as 
the assizes and sessions did not supply 
sufficient of this merchandize for the 
cupidity of the Bristol aldermen, they 
found a shorter way to obtain it. The 
mayor and justices sat each day at the 
tholsel court, and there they did such 
justice business as came before them. 
When small rogues and pilferers were 
taken and brought there, they suc- 
ceeded into terrifying them with the 
fear of being hanged, and while they 
were in this panic, the servants of the 
court instructed them to pray trans- 
portation as the only means of escape. 
On this the aldermen, in succession, 
took one and another, often quarrelling 
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whose the right was, and sent them 
over to the plantations, and sold them. 
They did not always confine them- 
selves to the refuse of the dock ; Nar- 
cissus Luttrell tell us, that an order 
in council was made “against mer- 
chants spiriting or kidnapping awa 
young children.” Some of the oo 
thier aldermen, though they sat in the 
court, and connived at the practice, 
declined sharing in the profits. This 
did not, nor ought it to have saved them, 
when Bristol was afflicted by the visi- 
tation of Jeffries. He came to the 
city, and, delighting in the opportunity 
of “ranting,” he told them he had 
brought “a broom to sweep them.” 
“ The city of Bristol,” suid he, “is a 
proud city, and their mayor, in the 
assize commission, is put before the 
judge of assize.”. When he came on 
the bench, and examined this matter, 
he found all the aldermen and justices 
coneerned in this trade of kidnapping, 
and the mayor himself as bad as any. 
“ He, therefore, turns to the mayor, 
accoutred with his scarlet and furs, and 
gave him all the ill names his scolding 
eloquence could supply ; and so, with 
rating and staring, as his way was, 
never left him till he made bim quit 
the bench, and go down to the crimi- 
nal’s place at the bar, and there he 
pleaded for himself, as a common 
rogue or thief must have done ; and, 
when the mayor hesitated a little, or 
slackened his pace, he bawled at him, 
and stamping, called for his guards, 
for he was a general hy commission. 
Thus the citizens saw their scarlet 
chief magistrate at the bar, to their 
infinite terror and amazement. He 
then took security of them to answer 
informations, and so left them to pon- 
der their cases among themselves.” 
Sir Robert Cann, the father-in-law of 
Dudley, though he never shared in 
the profits of the trade, was one on 
the list of aldermen to be prosecuted, 
with which Jeffries returned from 
Bristol. He came up to Dudley's 
house, where Roger, being called into 
consultation, gave it as his opinion, 
that he could not be convicted, because 
he did not act. 

Without meaning to express any 
doubt as to Roger’s law, though it 
seems to have been given without a 
fee, we think that Dudley and Sir 
Robert pursued the wiser course in 
endeavouring to. soften the flint in 
Jeffries’s bosom, instead of meeting a 
jury. Roger accompanied them to 
Jeffries’s house. ‘The chief-justice 
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stared at them—talked of the enormity 
of the offence, and the necessity of 
punishment for the sake of example. 
But said he at last to the trembling 
old man, “For those two gentle- 
men’s sake, I pardon you for this 
time ; but go thy way, sin no more. 
lest a worse thing come unto thee.” 
The prosecutions were kept hanging 
over the other aldermen till the revo- 
lution ; they were then abandoned—so 
that the kidnappers of Bristol escaped. 
Our Bristol knight remained about a 
fortnight in London after this visit to 
Jeffries; but his fears of the law, or 
rather of Jetfries, were such, that he 
never enjoyed himself after. “We 
wondered,” says our chronicler, “at 
the alteration of his diet. His custom 
was to drink sherry, morning, noon, 
and night ; but uow he took a fancy to 
his son’s small beer, of which he drank 
extravagantly, and drank little or no 
wine.” Old gentlemen of Bristol, be 
ye warned by the fate of Sir Robert 
Cann. Nature resented the insult, and 
rebelled against the hog-wash. Sherry, 
morning, noon, and night, agreed with 
the old gentleman. One fortnight’s 
dissipation in small beer was too much. 
He was neither very old nor valetudi- 
nary, and he might have continued for 
many a year to live in splendour and 
authority at home. But journeys, 
troubles, perplexities, and change of 
diet are not a good regimen for an old 
gentleman of that condition. He re- 
turned to Bristol, and died. 

We have said that North was a com- 
missioner of the customs. We must 
have greatly failed in presenting to 
our readers our own notion of the cha- 
racter of Dudley North, if they are 
not prepared to feel that our commis- 
sioner must now have found himself in 
a position calculated to exhibit his pe- 
culiar talents to great advantage. He 
was acquainted with trade to a greater 
extent than probably any man in Eng- 
land of his time, and not too honest to 
be above suspecting the artifices likely 
to be practised upon the officers of the 
revenue. A shrewd observer of men 
in all their dealings, and to whom na- 
vigation and commerce, and “all the 
arts and subterfuges relating to them” 
were familiar—to whom the manage- 
ment of extensive mercantile establish- 
ments—the strict accounts absolutely 
required in such concerns, and the 
means of obviating frauds, must have 
been well known, could not but have 
seen his way from the first through the 
intricacies of custum-house business. 
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He attended constantly, and encou- 
raged fair traders, which was best done, 
in his brother’s expressive language, 
“ by sitting on the skirts of smugglers.” 


« But I must observe withal, that, to- 
gether with all this, he was not free from 
clamour ; for, however the fair merchants 
were satisfied, the foul ones joined ina 
common cry against him; and no wonder, 
when he was to them a rock of offence, 
and to the revenue, a screen against their 
frauds. It is their constant practice to 
move every stone, to get rid of a good 
officer, whom no mists will blind, nor 
corruption infect. Such an one is a 
common nuisance ; and if calumnies, lies, 
or any indirect means, will confound him, 
they have a magazine that will hold out. 
And, in that age, when parties raged, he 
being eminent on the one side, the smug- 


glers took into the other, and talked of 


nothing but illegalities and oppressions, 
endeavouring, among the anti-court party 
in the city, to make him be thought the 
veriest tyrant upon earth, and no better 
than a Turkish basha ; and how far they 
went towardsit, shallbe touched. In the 
mean time it was manifest, that all those 
who appeared publicly to charge him, were 
the most notorious thieves of custom in 
the whole city; and very few of the fair 
traders, and those upon account of facti- 
ous spleen only, joined with them.” 


North’s habits of business seem at 
this time to have been of the greatest 
use to the court. He was indefatigable 
in the performance of his duties—re- 
lentless in his punishment of fraud, and 
determined upon its exposure. In fact, 
letting in daylight upon fraud is after 
all the surest remedy. He offended Ro- 
chester, by detecting a well-concerted 
fraud in the accounts of a contract for 
hearth-money and excise, obtained by 
his interest. False books were kept, 
and the auditor of the accounts, though 
dissatisfied with the books, was unable 
to disentangle the trick. Indeed, as 
the story is told by Roger, it is hard 
to think that the auditor was not 
himself a party to the deception. 
Sir Dudley North—there was “no 
better artist at voluminous accounts” 
in England than Sir Dudley —exa- 
mined the matter. He observed 
that “when he touched upon any 
thing obscure, the auditor hummed 
and hawed, as if he had lost his utter- 
ance. This made him suspect some 
grand disguise in the accounts ; and at 
last he found clearly that a whole 
column of figures was falsified, and that 
in carrying on the books, that column 
was a blank, and left to be filled up as 
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there should be occasion.” The king 
determined on this to dissolve the con- 
tract, and proceedings were about to 
be taken in the Exchequer. But the 
chapter of accidents was favorable to 
the contractors. The king died soon 
after—Rochester, their patron, sur- 
vived, and was one of James’s minis- 
ters—and the affair was allowed to be 
forgotten. 

The power of the Commons House 
of Parliament in England ultimately 
resolves itselfinto its power of granting 
or withholding the supplies. Atevery 
period of our history, the battles of the 
popular party and the court have been 
fought by the same means. At all 
times, however, there has been pre- 
served some decency of appearance in 
the pretences on which this extreme 
measure is resorted to. Charles’s pro- 
fuse expenditure on the navy—his 
lavish dissipations—his taste for build- 
ing, rendered him helplessly depend- 
ent on parliament. Retrenchment in 
all, perhaps in any, of these sources of 
expense, would in the then circum- 
stances of the crown, have enabled him 
to live upon the settled revenue. The 
recollection of this being a possible ex- 
periment of the king’s, made the par- 
liament fear that, were they over-rigid in 
refusing supplies, the advantages which 
they now had of gradually stripping 
the prerogative of its best feathers, 
would be altogether lost. Supplies 
were voted freely enough, but with 
each money-bill a new grievance was 
sure to be stated—* they plucked at 
his pinions, and sought to get a quill 
or two,” It was often a hard match 
between the court and the country 
parties which should prevail in carry- 
ing through or retarding a money-bill 
—so much so as to occasion several 
amusing scrambles. A story is told, 
that when Serjeant Gregory was 
speaker, a bill was engrossed, and 
having passed the third reading, lay on 
the table to be carried up, when the 
house should so order. The country 
party delayed sending it up, till some 
one or other of their “ grievances” was 
disposed of. The others, however, 
who of course had the king in their 
hand, watched their time; and a 
member moving for carrying up the 
bill, the speaker, without waiting for 
debate, or even staying to. put the 
question, rose out of the chair, and took 
the bill,in his hand. The court party 
rose and closed in behind him, and 
carried bim forward ; and so they went 
up to the Lords, and “ the king being 
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in his chair, the bill was presented, and 
le roy le veut. The other party 
could only cry hold, but all in vain— 
Factum valet.” 

In these contests, however, notwith- 
standing the success of occasional mea- 
sures, the court continually lost ground. 
The indolence of the court party made 
them willing to avoid the task of be- 
coming acquainted with the details of 
business, when they could find or in- 
vent any decent pretext for it. The 
privy council had hitherto been in the 
iabit of referring what they called 
“ dark questions” of trade to eminent 
merchants, whose advice they in gene- 
ral followed. They now xppointed a 
board of trade, whose duty was to ex- 
amine all matters of trade and com- 
merce, and report their opinion to the 
council, It would be digressing too 
far from the immediate subject of this 
paper, to explain the influences by 
which the commissioners of this board 
were selected from the party called by 
the court fanatics. The revenue be- 
came seriously diminished from the 
period of the institution of this- board, 
and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that such was the intention of the 
commissioners. The commission it- 
self was, besides, a very expensive 
one. North tell us in a discontented 
tone of “their great house in Queen- 
street—their formal board with green 
cloth ‘and standishes, clerks good 
store, a tall porter and staff, and fitting 
attendance below—and a huge lumi- 
nary at the door. In winter time, when 
the board met, as was two or three 
times a-week, or oftener, all the rooms 
were lighted ; coaches at the door, and 
great passing in and out, as if a coun- 
cil of state in good earnest had been 
sitting.” The court soon got tired of 
a body whose only object seemed to 
play into the hands of their enemies. 
Fortunately for the court, an unma- 
nageable dispute arose between the 
East India and the Turkey merchants, 
whose interests and tempers were 
found to be irreconcilable. They at 
last agreed that the matter should be 
heard by the king in council. The 
appeared before the king, and each 
stated his own case—for the disputants 
felt that they could not render their 
respective cases intelligible to counsel, 
and, as we have now and then seen ex- 
emplified in that class of clients who 
plead their own causes, thought, that 
if their own voices could be heard in 
argument, they could not but win 
the day. The passions of the exchange 
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and of the counting-house played their 
part before the king. Partiality, and 
Jealousy, and Avarice, spoke their own 
undisguised language. The dialeet of 
the conventicle was forgotten, and the 
controversy had not proceeded far, 
before the one ruling principle of trade 
—the desire of each to serve himself at 
the expense of every one else—was 
distinctly enough expressed, in some- 
thing like the tones of this week-day 
world. Charles was amused at the 
scene, where puritan met puritan in 
that high presence, “ vying and revying 
with perpetual contradiction, little less 
than giving each other the lye.” The 
controversy exhibited what both parties 
would willingly conceal—the frauds 
of all upon the revenue. How the 
controversy terminated between the 
parties, is not worth recording. To 
the king they made it pretty plain 
that they were—we use his own right 
royal words—a pack of knaves. The 
incident gave him an excuse to dis- 
solve the board ; and after its dissolu- 
tion, North appears to have been con- 
sulted by the council on most questions 
of commerce. 

We have said, or should have said, 
that North, after his return to England, 
continued his mercantile connection 
with the East—his brother Mountagu 
being his factor and correspondent 
in Constantinople. At the time 
that North was every day consulted 
by the privy council, the Levant or 
Turkey company,—resenting some 
losses sustained by what they ré- 
gard as unjust and capricious extor- 
tions in Turkey—proceeded to what 
was almost a declaration of war against 
the Grand Seignior. The principal 
merchants of the Turkey company 
were, it so happened, in general poli- 
tics, opposed to the court. As it is 
the nature of party to include every 
thing, however remote it may at first 
seem, within its perpetually extending 
circle, those who agreed with them on 
subjects of English politics, adopted 
their opinions in this wild controversy 
with the sublime porte. North was 
amused at the speeches which he heard. 
One wealthy man was for an instant ap- 
plication to the king for ships of war, to 
go and lie before the seraglio, and if 
the Turk would not right the mer- 
chants, beat it about his ears. “It 
made a pleasant entertainment,” says 
Roger, “at the Turkey club that even- 
ing, to recollect the several lofty flights 
and towering projects of those that 
spoke on this side, and how slight they 
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made of the Ottoman emperor in his 
own metropolis.” One gentleman— 
his name ought to be immortal, Sir 
Samuel Barnadiston—said they must 
tumultuate the people at Constanti- 
nople!! “ Tumultuate, tumultuate, tu- 
multuate,” said the worthy fig-mer- 
chant, even as in our day we have 
heard the feebler words, “agitate, 
agitate, agitate.” The assembly ended 
in what they called a compromise, and 
made an order of the Levant company, 
“that until justice should be done to 
the Levant merchants, all trade with 
Turkey was interdicted.” 

In vain was this resolution com- 
batted against. The proposers of it, 
who remembered their own first mad 
thought of storming the seraglio, which 
they abandoned with reluctance, lis- 
tened with impatience and unbelief 
to the arguments of persons who re- 
presented this milder proposition as 
“ the maddest action that could be done 
by men pretending to common sense.” 
As Roger observes, it was quite out of 
the question that their factors abroad 
could dare to shut up their warehouses, 
and our ambassador declare a cessation 
of commerce in the way proposed ; for 
beyond doubt, their persons and effects 
would be seized for this insolent affront 
tothe Grand Seignior. Nor could any 
thing give greater delight to the au- 
thors of the extortions of which they 
complained, for this conduct would 
give reasonable excuse for still further 
demands as a punishment for their in- 
solence. As to their respect for us and 
our merchants, the Turks think of us 
as much as we do “of an Armenian 
pedler of amber beads ;” and our trade, 
once discontinued, would, in all proba- 
bility, be for ever lost. What do we 
supply that Span not havé from 
the French or Dutch? This was the 
feeling of North ; but, says Roger, it 
was talking to the winds. The leaders 
had other views—they must tumudtwate 
the people at home, and embarrass the 
king by diminishing the customs. 

Lord Guilford learned this strange 
proceeding from his brother, and com- 
municated it to the privy council—he 
had serious, and wé think reasonable, 
apprehensions that the absurd interdict 
might induce war between England and 
the Porte. The Levant company were 
summoned to attend the king in coun- 
cil, and were told that they were a 
company chartered to carry on, not to 
interdict, trade ; that if they did not 
instantly vacate and annul their reso- 
lution, a proclamation should be at 
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once issued, declaring it free to any 
subject of England to trade with Tur- 
key, and thus at once depriving the 
company of their privilege of exclusive 
dealing ; that orders would be forthwith 
issued to the ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and the consuls at the several 
factories, to protect the persons and 
goods of any persons trading from 
England. It was further intimated 
that the privilege with which they had 
been intrusted formerly, of using his 
majesty’s name in their communica- 
tions with the Grand Seignior, or his 
ministers, was withdrawn, and that all 
such communications must henceforth 
be read and approved of by the king 
in council, before being forwarded. 
North was of course at once recognised 
as the person communicating this in- 
telligence of their purposes to the 
court ; and many of the leading mer- 
chants of the company had the un- 
speakable meanness of whispering 
about, that “ North betrayed the secrets 
of their court.” There can be no 
doubt in any reasonable mind, that it 
was the duty of every man, who felt the 
injury to the country, that even the 
report of this absurd interdict could 
not but effect, to communicate the pro- 
ject to government, if he had no other 
means of defeating it. Lord Guilford 
imagined that the object meant was 
different from what was exhibited, and 
that the whole was a factious attempt 
to injure the government, by lessening 
the customs ; that to this the interests 
of trade, and even of the projectors 
themselves, were cheerfully sacrificed. 
Dudley North’s own language, in reply 
to the mean and malignant taunt of 
the whisperers whom we have men- 
tioned, is worth remembering :—* If 
any man there, that owned himself 
an Englishman, and either would 
be passive and silent while the in- 
terests of his country were going to 
wreck, or being summoned to attend 
his majesty, not answer truly what was 
demanded of him, he would reply, that 
man was both a fool and a knave. 
Therefore, if any shame come to them, 
they may thank their own bad orders, 
and let those alone, who sought to pre- 
vent the ruinous effect of them.” 
North’s talents and services were 
valued by the king ; and we soon after 
find him placed in the Treasury, with 
a salary of sixteen hundred a-year, and 
in an office which left his time chiefly 
at his own disposal. The king’s death, 
however, soon followed ; and on the 
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the treasury was put into the hands of 
Rochester—no friend of Sir Dudley's. 
The only thing recorded of North, 
while in the treasury, is his exposing 
abuses and frauds in the management 
of the navy. The commissioners of 
the navy came, as was their custom, to 
the treasury-board, demanding money 
for the use of the navy. North, sitting 
at the board, asked what had become 
of the — impressed for them last 
month? He was answered by their 
saying, “We are accountable to the 
admiralty, not to your lordship. Your 
business is to supply us with what we 
inform you is necessary. If the navy 
be not supplied, and the service there- 
by injured, the fault lies at your door, 
not ours.” Whatever might be the 
strict right, it is quite clear that in 
courtesy the treasury was entitled to 
an answer, before acceding to a de- 
mand, which they had good reason to 
believe was exorbitant.* The commis- 
sioners of the navy were told to expect 
orders from the king, who should be 
informed of their resistance, no longer 
to dispute the demands of the treasury. 
As to the navy and the admiralty, “I 
have heard Sir Dudley say,” these are 
Roger’s words, “that if some potent 
check were not had over that managery, 
it would soon degenerate into an in- 
supportable pack of confederate knaves, 
and that, at present, it had no bottom, 
nor was it easy to have any account of 
their conduct, for they stuck together 
as men in a vessel that were to sink or 
swim all at once. And if the money 
were blindly supplied, as fast as they 
would call for it, the revenue ‘of the 
nation would be too little to answer 
them ; and yet no more business should 
be done than they should think fit. 
And he verily believed, that if any 
man had an ascendant and power to 
correct them, if otherwise they could not 
get rid of him, they would knock his 
brains out.” 

After Charles’s death, North at- 
tended but one meeting of the com- 
missioners of the treasury. The board 
was soon after dissolved ; and North, 
who detested idleness, and was now 
entire master of his time, fell back upon 
hls trade, “for whiteh his house,” says 
his brother, “had exqhisite accommo- 
dations. He bought up a great deal 
of cloth, and had rollers and other con- 
veniences for viewing it put up, and 
very busy he was. But the court 
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wanted such an officer, and put by his 
trading.” Rochester, when he was ap- 
pointed, as was expected, to the trea- 
sury, sent for North, and offered him 
his former office in the customs. North 
hesitated, because both in rank and 
salary it was inferior to his office in 
the treasury, but ended in complying. 

Nothing in the state of the law at 
that time prevented a revenue officer 
from sitting in the House of Commons, 
and North was returned for Banbury, 
through Lord Guilford’s interest. Here 
as every where else, his active talents 
soon rendered him distinguished. We 
could not hope to render interesting 
any account of the debates in which he 
took a part, as what his brother records 
is chiefly remarkable for the good sense 
with which he anticipated the dis- 
= of the economists of our own 

ay. 

The death of Lord Guilford left the 
management of his property, and the 
care of his children in the hands of 
Dudley North—a faithful and an affec- 
tionate guardian. The details of his 
management of a great estate, are given 
by his brother, and are not without in- 
terest. 

The dynasty of the princes whom 
the Norths served so faithfully, was 
approaching its termination. Rumours 
of the intended embarkment at Hol- 
land, and of resistance at home, were 
every where afloat. Never were the 
changes of the winds watched with such 
anxiety, and every countenance ex- 
pressed hope or fear. None were, none 
could be indifferent. Calamy, at that 
time a student in Holland, tells us that 
they had public prayers each day in 
all the churches—there an unusual 
thing—and “ I observed,” these are his 
words, “the ministers prayed for a 
north-east wind, by name, which would 
bring the forces from Holland hither 
to the best advantage.” Burnet tells 
us that the east wind was. culled “the 
Protestant wind,” by the church part 
in England. On that fleet what hig 
hopes depended! but let us not forget 
that hopes of a meaner kind than the 
enthusiast of party willingly admits, 
mingled with the prayers for the success 
of that expedition. Attainders and 
forfeitures of the persons and estates of 
all those who had prominently assisted 
the late court, were confidently spoken 
of. The sullen conventicler calculated 
the fine which he had been forced to 


* See an account of the frauds in the navy and stores, said to be taken from a 
M.S. of Lord Guilford’s.—/Dalrymple’s Appendiz, p. 89.) 
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ay, and felt as if he had been only 
Seder it, at usurious interest, on the 
estates of the adherents of the king, 
and that the hour for repayment was 
come, Abject Fear dared to look his 
oppressor in the face—and as the 
oppressor trembled, abject Fear was 
changed into—abject Hope. Never was 
there a revolution that more entirely 
disappointed the cupidity of those, who 
looked to the coming of the Prince of 
Orange, as the hour of spoliation and 
revenge. , 
Sir Dudley had letters from Holland, 
with preambles of friendship, and post- 
scripts recommending him to fly. The 
incidents of his shrievalty, and the ille- 
gality of his title to that office, were 
dwelt on ; the illegality, too, as they 
said of jthe executions had while he 
was sheriff. North was fearless, and 
remained to abide the event whatever 
it might be. Several fled; many were 
taken“and suffered imprisonment, be- 
cause flight was regarded as a presump- 
tion or rather admission of guilt. There 
was no instance of any person tried. 
North was allowed to remain in the 
customs for a short while after the 
revolution; he was, however, soon 
displaced, and again returned to his 
merchandize. He lost money by his 
new adventures ; he feit himself grow- 
ing old, and he retired from business. 
When the confusion, incident to the 
commencement of the new order of 
things had a little subsided, a com- 
mittee of the Commons was formed to 
enquire into the proceedings of the 
city of London at North’s election. 
Sir John Moore and North were 
ordered to attend. The examination 
was public. The galleries and every 
corner of the house was filled, Oates 
was in the gallery standing next to 
Roger. Sir John Moore was first 
called in. “ As he stood upon the floor 
he looked as if he would have dropped 
down, and spoke like one of the order 
of miserables ; which, to such as did 
not know him, seemed as like the 
guilt as the outside of a man could 
show.” He was questioned as to the 
advisers of the proceedings in every 
form and variation of phrase, in the 
hope that he would be brought to name 
the king or one of the late ministers. 
The estates of Lord Guilford were of 
value, and the questioning was con- 
ducted in the hope that he might be 
named; but to every question, the 
only reply that could be extorted, was 
—* The Court of Aldermen.” They 
were, by the law of the city, his ad- 





visers ; under their advice he had 
acted, and he could not be got to name 
any others, who, whatever they might 
have advised, were not his constitu- 
tional advisers ; and whose opinion he 
certainly would not have acted on, if 
opposed by the Court of Aldermen, 
He was repeatedly examined and at 
last dismissed; the committee being 
unable to obtain from him any other 
answer. 

“And from thenceforward,” saith the 
author of the old book, from which we 
quote, “he lived out the rest of his days 
as a venerable citizen greatly esteemed 
and respected by every one. He used to 
go about in very plain dress and meddled 
with nothing out of his way, and such as 
knew him always saluted him, which he 
kindly accepted and civilly returned, and 
being an acquaintance willingly joined in 
discourse of various matters. I cannot 
describe him better than by the character 
of some of the primitive Christians, who 
were no less meek and humble in beha- 
viour and conversation, than valiant and 
resolved in their profession.” 


North was called before them, and 
asked how he came to take the office 
of sheriff upon him, having no title. 
He replied that when called upon to 
serve, he stated to the Court of Al- 
dermen his long residence abroad as 
an excuse ; that they told him he was 
duly elected and must serve. Being 
asked what aldermen were present, he 
pointed with his cane to five who were 
friends of the party now questioning 
him. “ They were present when he 
was ordered to hold the office, and 
said not a word to the contrary.” He 
was asked “if no person from court 
came down to the city to persuade 
him to act; if in particular Mr. Secre- 
tary Jenkins did not? There must 
have been something very remarkable 
in the emphatic way in which North 
uttered his negative ; for Roger records 
it both in the “Examen” and in the 
“ Life of Sir Dudley ;” after a consider- 
able pause, in the full silence of the 
house, and during the hush of profound 
expectation he replied with a long and 
loud “No,” which might have been 
heard up to the House of Lords. In 
the life of his brother, Roger tries to ex- 
hibit his brother’s tones by the.aid of 
the printer ; and thus exhibits the me- 
morable No-o-0-o ! 

“« This was so violent, and unexpected, 
that I could see a start of every one in 
the house, all at the same instant, as if 
each had had a dash of cold water in his 
face: and, immediately, all called out, 
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¢ Withdraw ;’ and my neighbour Titus 
Oates, being, as I suppose, frustrated of 
his expectations, cried out, ‘ Aw Laard, 
aw Laard, aww, aw!’ and went his way. 
Sir Dudley North went out, and never 
was called upon more about this affair. I 
might here enlarge upon the subject of 
good fortune attending gallant actions 
and behaviour, and the perdition of evil- 
doing, and then sneaking; but that 
matter lies here gross and obvious, so 
will let that pass. I shall only add this 
note, to acquit the prosecutors of acting 
purely upon malice, that covetousness 
had the greatest share in the motives; 
for, if it had been voted that the election 
had been illegal, and North and Rich no 
sheriffs ; then had followed bills to charge 
the, estates of all that were concerned, 
to repair the losses the party suffered in 
those, times.” 


There was also a committee of the 
Lords for the same objects, in which 
the designs of his enemies were in the 
same way disconcerted by North’s manly 
bearing. 

A pleasant part of the book is that 
which exhibits the details of his private 
life; his walks in London, on his re- 
turn from the east, when Roger at- 
tended him through every familiar 
scene, “like an old dame with a young 
damsel,” the Turkey merchant actually 
trembling at the sight of the porter of 
some show who was dressed like a Turk, 
and who sought to extort something 
more than the brothers thought him 
entitled to. Then their walks to the 
monument and St. Paul’s; at St. Paul's 
Dudley grows romantic; and Roger, 
who lived in the days of Dryden, and 
seems never to have heard of his ex- 
istence, is actually a kind of poet in 
his record of Dudley’s exclamations— 


“When we were upon Bow Steeple, 
the merchant had a speculation not 
unlike that of a ship, in the bay of 
Smyrna, seen from the mountains, Here 
the streets appeared like small trenches, 
in which the coaches glided along without 
any unevenness as we could observe. 
¢ Now this,’ said he, ‘is like the world. 
Who would not be pleased in passing so 
equably from place to place? It is so 
when we look upon great men, who, in 
their courses, at our distance, seem to 
glide no less smoothly on; and we do not 
perceive the many rude jolts, tossings, 
and wallowings they feel; as whoever 
rides in that coach feels enough to make 
his bones ache, of which, to our notice, 
there is no discovery. And farther,” said 
he, ‘ let not the difficulties, that will occur 
in the way of most transactions, however 
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reasonable, deter men from going on; for 
here is a coach not one moment free fram 
one obstruction or other; and yet it goes 
on, and arrives, at last, as was designed 
at first.’ 


* a ea * 

« His domestic methods were always 
reasonable; but, towards his lady, super- 
latively obliging. He was absent from 
her as- little as he could, and that was 
being abroad; but, at home, they were 
seldom asunder. When he had his great 
house, a little room, near his chamber, 
which they called a dressing-room, was 
sequestered for the accommodation of 
both of them. She had her implements, 
and he his books of account, in large 
escritoires there; and, having fixed a table 
and a desk, all his counting-house busi- 
ness was done there. The counting- 
house itself was below, where was accom- 
modation for a man (but he took none, 
on account of merchandize, after he had 
sent Fairclough to Constantinople) and 
also a room, within, for the master; and 
his brother, when in England, which 
was not long after his settlement there, 
used that. He kept a servant that wrote, 
and found him employment by copying, 
&c. Once he took a schoolmaster, of 
Bodicoat, near Banbury, to be his butler 
(that was the style of his office), and 
coming once into the counting-house, he 
found an astrological scheme lying before 
this man. He took it, and ¢ What is this 
for?’ said he. The fellow answered, ‘ To 
know if he should prosper in his place.’ 
‘ I'll tell you,’ said his master, tearing the 
paper to pieces, ‘if you behave yourself 
diligently and well, you will prosper; 
otherwise you will not.” The fellow 
was cured of his astrology, and made a 
very good servant; and, being preferred 
to the Customs at Bristol, a very good 
officer, 


“ Here he reckoned with tradesmen, 
and paid and received what came into his 
own cash; but he used the room above 
to wilder in his accounts; and his wife 
used to wonder how it could be that he 
should have so much to do there. Once 
(as I hinted) the Custom-house accounts 
were brought there ; and he went to work 
with them, for making collections by 
which he might clearly solve the enigmas, 
that came fromthe Treasury. He wallow- 
ed so much in those, and with so much ap- 
plication, that his wife was afraid he would 
have run mad. There also he read such 
books as pleased him; and (though he 
was a kind of a dunce at school) in his 
manhood he recovered so much Latin 
as to make him take pleasure in the best 
classics ; especially in Tully’s philosophies, 
which I recommended to him.” If time 
lay on his hands, he would assist his lady 
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in her affairs. I have come there and 
found him very busy in picking out the 
stitches of a dislaced petticoat. But his 
tenderness to his children was very un- 
common, for he would often sit by, while 
they were dressing and undressing, and 
would be assisting himself if they were 
at any time sick; or out of order. 
* * * * 

‘« He loved travelling, but hated a 
coach, because it made him a prisoner, 
and hindered his looking about to survey 
the country, in which he took a great 
pleasure ; and, for that reason, he loved 
a horse. I had agrave pad that fitted 
him, and he always desired the use of 
that sage animal, that was very sure and 
easy, but slow. While his wife’s mother, 
the Lady Cann, lived at Bristol, he made 
annually a visit to her; and, when I had 
the honour to serve as recorder there, I 
accompanied him. We joined equipages, 
and sometimes returned across the coun- 
try to Wroxton, the residence of the late 
Lord Guilford. We had the care of 
affairs there, as trustees for the young 
Lord Guilford, who was sent abroad to 
travel; and we thought it no disservice 
to our trust to reside upon the spot some 
time in summer; which we did, and had 
therein our own convenience, and charged 
ourselves in the accounts to the full value 
of ourselves, and the diet for our horses. 
But our way of living there being some- 
what extraordinary, I think it reasonable 
to give an account of it. In the first 
place, the lady had a standing quarrel 
with us; for we had such a constant em- 
ploy, that she could have none of her 
husband’s company ; and when she came 
to call him to dinner, she found him as 
black as a tinker. ’ 

« There was an old building, which 
was formerly Hawk’s mews. There we 
instituted a laboratory. One apartment 
was for wood-works, and the other for 
iron. His business was hewing and 
framing, and, being permitted to sit, he 
would labour very hard; and, in that 
manner, he hewed the frames for our ne- 
cessary tables. He put them together 
only with laps and pins ; but so, as served 
the occasion very well. We got up a 
table and a bench ; but the great difficulty 
was to get bellows and a forge. He 
hewed such stone as lay about and built a 
hearth with a back, and, by means of 
water, and an old iron which he knocked 
right down, he perforated that stone for 


the wind to come at the fire. What 


common tools we wanted, we sent and 
bought, and also a leather skin, with 
which he made a pair of bellows that 
wrought over head, and the wind was 
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conveyed by elder guns let into one 
another, and so it got to the fire. Upon 
finding a piece of an old anvil, we went 
to work, and wrought all the iron that 
was used in our manufactory. He de- 
lighted most in hewing. He allowed 
me, being a lawyer, as he said, to be the 
best forger. We followed the trade so 
constantly and close, and he coming out 
sometimes with a red, short waistcoat, 
red cap, and black face, the country peo- 
ple began to talk as if we used some un- 
lawful trades there, clipping at least; and, 
it might be, coining of money. Upon 
this, we were forced to call in the black- 
smith, and some of the neighbours, that 
it might be known there was neither 
damage nor danger to the state by our 
operations, This was morning’s work, 
before dressing, to which duty we were 
usually summoned by the lady full of ad- 
miration what creatures she had in her 
family.” 


North did not long survive after he 
had retired into private life. He ap- 
pears to have carelessly subjected him- 
self to cold. He first resisted taking 
medicine, but then yielded to the 
wishes of his friends. He died, after 
having received the Sacrament, in en- 
tire resignation, in the possession of 
_— tranquillity of mind, and with 
vis understanding as clear as in the 
days of his most perfect health. His 
medical attendant was so affected by 
the sight of this death-bed, that he 
could not forbear saying, “well, I 
never saw any people so willing to die 
as these Norths are.” 

He died on the 3lst of December, 
1691. It became the duty of the 
brother who recorded his life to pro- 
vide for his funeral. “ It was honor- 
ably celebrated,” are his words ; “ and 
his perishable part deposited in Co- 
vent-Garden church, near the altar.” 
This, however, was not destined to be 
the resting place of his remains. His 
widow, who survived him for twenty- 
five years, lived to deplore the loss of 
her younger son, and to witness the 
marriage of the elder. His residence 
was Glenham, in Suffolk. “ And when 
her time of change was come, she 
chose to lie in the parish church there; 
adding her desire that the corpse of 
her husband might be taken up, and 
being joined with her's, be conveyed 
down and interred both together. All 
which by due order and authority was 
piously performed.” 
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Index Expurgatorius. 


INDEX EXPURGATORIUS.* 


Tuis work will be found to furnish 
valuable assistance to every student 
who takes an active interest in the con- 
troversy with the Church of Rome, 
and who cannot procure an authorised 
copy of the work from which it has 
been re-printed. It exposes the jea- 
lousy with which the heads of that 
Church scrutinise the writings of even 
their advocates and witnesses, and fur- 
nishes many instances of the disinge- 
nuous practices by which arguments 
are new modelled, and testimony per- 
verted, before they receive the fiat of 
Papal approbation. All who are en- 
gaged in the controversy with Roman- 
ism, must find assistance of this des- 
cription valuable :—to those who oc- 
cupy themselves much with the testi- 
monies borne by individual writers, it is 
indispensible. 

The Editor has prefixed to his “ Re- 
print” a preface, displaying very consi- 
derable research, and exhibiting a mind 
abundantly stored with information on 
the “ Literary policy” of the Church of 
Rome. It is “written,” he informs 
us, “in a very promiscuous man- 
ner,” and is therefore, we apprehend, 
not very likely to be promiscuously 
read. The general reader is, for 
the most part, better pleased to be made 
acquainted with results than processes. 
He wishes to arrive speedily at the 
author’s conclusions, and will not be 
disposed to examine laboriously the 
evidence by which they are confirmed, 
until a conviction that they are impor- 
tant, induces in him an interest in their 
truth. Mr. Gibbings has written, evi- 
dently, for persons already predisposed 
to examine, and has rendered his dis- 
sertation the more valuable to them, by 
the curious and abundant selections 
which may frighten the listless and su- 
perficial from its perusal. 











The general truth established by a 
very large induction of instances cited 
in the Preface is—that the Church of 
Rome has found it necessary to falsify 
the testimony of writers to whom she 
professedly refers as friends, in order 
to be protected against their censures. 
The names of declared enemies are in- 
serted in her Index Prohibitorius— 
their works must remain unread. The 
Index Expurgatorius comprises the 
names of those whose works may be 
read, with caution, and with a due ob- 
servance of ecclesiastical censures and 
castigations. The works of heretics, 
and the obstinate readers of them, are 
given over to the place whence there is 
po redemption—a species of Purgatory’ 
is contrived for transgressors within 
the pale of the Church, and in that 
place of penal fire, may be found many 
whom the ignorant liberalism of our 
Protestant times, numbers among the 
most honored champions of Rome, 
many whose writings have been effec- 
tual in removing from the minds of 
Englishmen that well grounded distrust 
of Papal error, and intolerance, and in- 
trigue, by which the best and wisest 
legislators of every country on the 
earth, except Great Britain, appear, to 
this day, to be influenced. What a re- 
tribution! that writers who have done 
Rome the best service, abroad, shall be 
suffering, at home, within the purgatory 
of her Index. And what blind infatu- 
ation in England, to find men, other- 
wise intelligent, deluded into approba- 
tion of Romanism, by charitable senti- 
ments, expressed in writings which, they 
assume, faithfully represent her cha- 
racter, and which, in truth, she has 
prohibited her votaries from reading, 
under penalty of excommunication. 
If works like those presented to the 
public by Mr. Gibbings, are studied 





* An exact Re-print of the Roman Index Expurgatorius, the only Index of this 


kind ever published. 


Edited, with a preface, by Richard Gibbings, A.B. Scholar of 


T.C.D. Dublin, Milliken and Curry, pp. 608. 

+ A very remarkable instance of this error, occurred in a debate on the Roman 
Catholic question in the year 1825—Sir Robert Inglis, in a speech of great power 
and wisdom, cited among his proofs of the intolerance of the Church of Rome, that 


the histories of Thuanus were prohibited in the Index. 


The Hon. Baronet was 


immediately, or in a short interval, followed by Lord Glenelg—then Mr. Charles 


Grant. 


How Mr. Grant was engaged while Sir Robert Inglis was speaking, we 


have no mode of ascertaining—perhaps he was not in the house—perhaps, though in 
the house, he was also in his own speech, and incapable of noticing the arguments to 
which he was to reply—but, certain it is, he cited charitable sentiments expressed in 
the prohibited works of Thuanus, and confidently asked of the house if the Church 


which boasted of such writers, was justly charged with intolerance. 
Grant’s were the arguments which prevailed. 


And yet—Mr, 
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we shall be set free from this delu- 
sion. 

A few examples of the manner in 

which testimony is to be rendered less 
disadvantageous to the Church of 
Rome, and of the manner in which she 
has unconsciously recorded evidence 
against herself, may be usefully selected 
from our author's very numerous cita- 
tions. |. 
“In the Bibliotheca of Sextus Se- 
rensis, Origen is adduced against Tran- 
substantiation, his doctrine is typicum 
ac symbolicum corpus, (a body in type 
and symbol.) Let us hear the expla- 
nation of Serensis: Suspicor locum fu- 
isse ab hereticis depravatum—I sus- 
pect that the passage has been per- 
verted by heretics.” 

“ Let us now see what has been done 
to rectify the changes said to have been 
made by heretics, in the opus imper- 
fectum,” (a series of Homilies of Chry- 
sostom, on the Gospel of St. Matthew.) 
“ These words in the 11th Homily : in 
quibus non est verum corpus Christi, 
sed mysterium corporis ejus continetur, 
(in which there is not the true body of 
Christ, but the mystery of his body is 
contained,) are entirely left out in the 
editions of Antwerp, apud Johannem 
Steelsium, 1537. Paris, apud Johan- 
nem Roegry, 1543. Paris, apud An- 
doenum Parvum, 1557—though they 
are in the more ancient editions, one of 
which is as old as 1487. Again, in the 
“19th Homily,” sacrificium panis et vi- 
ni, (the sacrifice of the bread and wine) 
are altered into sacrificium corporis et 
sanguinus Christi, (the sacrifice of the 
body and blood of Christ.)” 

“In 1520, xvii, Kal. Julii Leo 10, 
published his famous Bull, ‘ contra er- 
rores,’ &c. (against the errors of Martin 
Luther and his followers.) The Pope 
having said that if the laudable consti- 
tutions, confirmed by his predecessors 
for the extermination of heretics from 
Germany, were at that time observed, 
utique hac molestia careremus, (we 
should not be afflicted with this griev- 


* Preface, p. 11. 


ance,) proceeds to extract forty articles 
from Luther’s writings, as specimens, 
&e. “ The latter, Hereticos comburi 
est contra voluntatem spiritus.” (It is 
contrary to the Divine will that here- 
tics should be burned.) “ All the arti- 
cles,” (this which we have selected in- 
cluded,) “ being condemned as pestife- 
rous, pernicious, scandalous, seductive 
of pious and simple minds, finally, as 
contrary to all charity,"* &c. &c. 

To these instances of fraud and in- 
tolerance, adduced by Mr. Gibbings, 
we shall add one of a different kind, 
but not less instructive :—*“ It being 
thought advisable to deal gently with 
the early ecclesiastical writers, lest the 
damnatory volumes should fall into the 
hands of enemies, the only resource 
left for those who dreaded the test of 
Catholic antiquity, was to obliterate all 
references to hostile passages, and thus 
prevent every one but the very careful 
student, from forming true ideas of the 
doctrines held in former times.”+ &c. 

Mr. Gibbings has cited with merited 
eulogium, the character of the Church 
of England, as given by Bishop Jebb, 
in the appendix to his sermons—a cha- 
racter in which we cordially concur, 
although we do not think it advisable, 
as we are sure it is impracticable, that 
the members of our Church should rest 
their convictions of its wisdom on the 
truth of an argument derived from 
their examination of the records of 
primitive antiquity. Mr. Gibbings 
quotes with disapprobation, expressions 
used by Mr. Finch and Mr. M‘Ghee, 
with respect to those writers who are 
styled comprehensively, but somewhat 
vaguely, the Fathers. If the services 
rendered by Mr. Finch to the cause of 
truth, by his judicious selections from 
the works of those early . witnesses, 
were known to the author, he would 
not, we are sure, have censured, be- 
cause he would have understood, the 
full meaning, of the expression he has 
cited.t The contributions of Robert 
M‘Ghee, taken from the works of Ro- 


+ Ibid. 81. 





¢ Probably there is not in the kingdom, a private library more rich in the trea- 
sures of ecclesiastical antiquity, than that of Burlegh on the Hill, the residenye of 
Mr. Finch, But what is more pertinent to the subject, and of much rarer occur- 
rence, the works of the Fathers, in this magnificent collection, have formed part of 
its accomplished proprietor’s studies. The massive tomes have evidently been read 
and marked, and Mr. Finch has given convincing proofs that he has digested them 
also. He has not ascribed to them, or to any works of individual writers, an autho- 
rity which, he thinks, belongs to the Bible alone; but, in their due place, he has 
shewn a value for the Fathers, and perhaps no man living has made them serve a 


better use, than he has, by his judicious and abundant and well-ordered selections 


from their writings. 
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man Catholic writers, are such as to 
free us from the necessity of pro- 
ving that the principle of selection 
on which he acted was not unwise. 
For our own parts—we do not refuse 
the succour which the testimony of 
early writers affords us, in defence of 
our pure Church—but we would sug- 
gest that that borne by individuals, is 
not of the highest, or even of secondary 
authority. After the decisive evidence 
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of Scripture we would rank—1. Ancient 
Creeds—2. Approved Liturgies—3. 
Councils—4. Individual writers. That 
there may be always in our Chureh, 
men competent to bring out all that is 
valuable, in each of these classes is 
our strong desire—and that works like 
that of Mr. Gibbings may facilitate their 
studies, and lighten their labors, we 
willingly anticipate. 





STATE OF THE IRISH CLERGY. 


Or the many misrepresentations which 
the enemies of the Established Church 
in Ireland have employed to prejudice 
the minds of the English nation, there 
is none which they have brought for- 
ward with more unblushing effrontery 
and apparent success than their reiter- 
ated misstatements of the real situation 
of the Irish clergy. By positive as- 
sertions—by sneers—by ridicule—by 
every means, direct and indirect—they 
have endeavoured to represent them as 
a body of useless and indolent drones, 
enjoying an abundance and luxury 
totally unbecoming ministers of the 
gospel. They insinuate that the detail 
of their wrongs and sufferings is alto- 
gether imaginary; that the few anx- 
ieties which disturb the even tenor ofa 
life of indolent ease and idleness are 
the natural and necessary consequences 
of the wanton cruelty with which they 
exact the payment of an oppressive 
and exorbitant income, altogether dis- 
proportioned to their duties or neces- 
sities, and that the frequent and barba- 
rous attacks on themselves and their 
families, are at least pardonable if not 
commendable ina poor and persecuted 
peasanty, whom clerical avarice ha- 
rasses without mercy or moderation. 
While the actual state and real cha- 
racter of the Protestant ministers of 
the gospel has been so grossly misre- 
presented, and the justice of their com- 
plaints so audaciously denied, the Ro- 
mish priesthood have been described 
as the truly poor and Christian suffer- 
ers ; because they are without a na- 
tional provision, which they are reluc- 
tant to accept, their poverty is con- 
cluded to be necessary, entirely disre- 
garding the enormous amount of the 


income derived from clerical dues 
which ecclesiastical ingenuity can 


exact, and ignorant superstition blindly 
pay. Because their flock is numerous 
and poor, their labours and duties are 
concluded to be arduous and important, 





entirely forgetting that the number of 
their flock is assignable to the energy 
and zeal with which they exert them- 
selves, to perpetuate religious darkness, 
by preventing the dissemination of the 
Bible, and the relentless and unchris- 
tian intolerance which they excite, by 
representing the members of every 
other sect, as doomed heretics, fit only 
for temporal and eternal destruction. 
The object of these misrepresenta- 
tions is now boldly avowed. It is a 
common argument in the lips of the 
enemies of Protestantism, that as Eng- 
land is of the Established Church, 
Scotland of the Presbyterian, Lreland 
ought to be of the Roman Catholic. 
The time is, therefore, come, which isto 
decide the final fate of the Protestant 
Clergy, and with them, that of the Es- 
tablished Church in Ireland, and the 
people of the united kingdom have 
been appealed to as the arbiters of their 
destinies. If it shall appear to them 
that the Protestant Church, so far from 
being an object of sympathy, for its un- 
merited sufferings, is only an “ oppres- 
sive nuisance,” as the Corn Exchange 
association designated it ; no doubt such 
a parliament has been returned, as will 
support a ministry determined to put 
it down. If, on the contrary, it shall 
be made manifest, that a systematic 
plan has been pursued, to excite perse- 
cution against it—that it has succeeded 
to such an extent, that the incomes of 
the clergy have been so reduced, in 
various ways, as to leave them, in many 
instances, an insufficient support—that 
even this has been withheld by threats 
and violence, till it is only at the hazard 
of their lives the clergy dare to ask 
for it—that many of their children are 
educated only by public subscription— 
that personal violence has assailed 
them in every way, their churches 
have been attacked, their congrega- 
tions expelled, their own persons 
assaulted, and many murdered with 
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circumstances of the most shocking 
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therefore, the persecution of these in- 































cruelty—if, we say, all this has hap- veterate opponents of the true church, I 
ened, and is happening every day, should never for a moment be omitted, ' ' 
it is but reasonable to suppose that a when means and opportunity present i t 
ministry who have taictly permitted, or themselves. ( 
openly encouraged, such a state of The facts on which the first propo- p 
things will no longer be endured by sition is founded, are so notorious, and b 
the nation ; but such a parliament has so universally admitted, that proof r 
been returned, as will dismiss those would be superfluous. The most tl 
weak or worthless men, whose designs superficial knowledge of the history te 
are so notoriously hostile to the Esta- of Italy or Spain—the two coun- ci 
blished Church in England,* and who tries in whieh the popish religion has | 0 
have already begun its destruction in been cherished in its most unmodified 8a 
Ireland, as preparatory to its total abo- and characteristic form—will supply Or 
lition. any one with thousands of instances to wl 
We affirm, and we do so without confirm it. The inquisition alone bo 
fear of contradiction, that the spirit of affords a striking illustration. There, cs 
persecution in the Roman Cutholic at the exhibition of an auto da fe, bu 
church—once so bigoted as to per- people of all sexes flocked to see it, the 
vert every better feeling of the hu- asa spectacle the most delightful and fac 
man heart, and so change the very na- interesting that could be exhibited ; ove 
ture of those who were subject to its and viewed with the highest gratifica- ou 
influence, as to make the otherwise hu- tion, the exquisite tortures of hundreds me 
mane and compassionate, exult in hu- of victims of all ages. Among them us | 
man misery and delight in the suffer- were the young and beautiful, as well ve 
ings of victims, whom, in any other as the old and venerable, who were S¥E 
cause, they would deeply pity—that never accused of any moral offence, J 
this spirit is still unchanged, however but were known to be highly estimable the 
it may be modified by policy or ina- in every relation of life. We give the atel 
bility—that its great object is still,as instance of an auto da fe, because, as cler 
it ever was, to establish its own pre- Dr. Geddes, who was himself an eye- — 
eminence over every other church— witness of one at Lisbon, remarks :— teac 
that as a preparatory step to its re- “The Portuguese are not, naturally a Chri 
establishment, wherever the common cruel or savage people, and the joy alwa 
sense of mankind, or, as they call it, they exhibit on these occasions, is far aaa 
the blindness of heresy, has denied its from being the effect of any innate of Ia 
supremacy, to assail every other sect, cruelty of disposition, but wholly en- One 
is a duty which it pursues, and is bound grafted by the spirit of their religion.” a 
to pursue, per fus et nefas—that the Tracts, vol. 1. p. 450. ms 
clergy of every other persuasion are That the spirit of religious perse- "Ale. 
the objects of its most deadly hatred, cution in Ireland is now as active _ 
as the prime movers of all opposition and vigorous as ever, requires no bd pil 
to it—that to deprive these men of the long proof. Spain and Ireland, boast- ived 
means of living is, not only an allow- ing of a common origin, and exulting eb 
able, but prescribed method of harass- in a common faith, are identified in throw 
ing its greatest enemies—and that, their efforts to preserve it. Without °T 
influen 

* That the hostility of the ministerial faction is not confined to the Irish Church their c 
establishment is clearly proved by the following passages in their nominator’s letter to the bu: 
Lord Cloncurry :—‘ The English are the most priest-ridden people on the face of the larity t 
globe. What then must be the effect of all the political sermons, political speeches, and identit 
electioneering tactics of the established clergy in England for these two years? At the the Ro 
last elections they appear to have been the most active electioneering agents of the anti- the im} 
Irish candidates. The press and the parsons of England have not in vain laboured ally de] 
to disseminate the worst passions in the English mind. They have produced suit- served, 
able effects, and the deceived, misled, and envenomed among the county constituency tunate » 
of England, have joined the parsons, who boast that they have obtained by the accu- when t! 
mulation of all the bad arts of electioneering tactics, virulent poisons, bigotry, bribery, gled for 
intimidation, and unlimited slander, a considerable majority among the county-repre- take it 
sentatives of England. The party which have been well called the lie-loving Tories back int 
of England have reason to be pleased with the success of their congenial instruments deed w 
of falsehood and calumny, and are encouraged to encrease aud multiply the vile means Sylveste 


people, < 
their nat 
and is at 


Vo 


of their success”.—Mr. O'Connell’s Letter to Lord Cloncurry. October 12. The 
meaning and intention of these abusive falsehoods is too plain to need comment. 
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referring to the deeds of the Spaniards, 
when they landed at Kinsale, to aid 
their fellow-countrymen and. fellow- 
Catholics ; without recurring to the 
period when the ‘flames of persecution 
burst forth in all their frightful hor- 
rors, when the restraint that checked 
them was removed ; without recurring 
to the massacre of 1641 ; without re- 
culling the victims dragged from the 
inquisitorial prison at Wexford to be 
sacrificed on Wexford bridge, where 
one man boasted that the never winced 
while running /eretics through the 
body ;* without referring to the actual 
celebration of an auto da fe, by the 
burning of 125 Protestants together, in 
the barn of Scullabogue ; without, in 
fact, calling in the aid of history, 
even, to record what happened in 
our own times and is still recent in the 
memory of many living witnesses—let 
us look at what is passing before our 
eyes, and the dismal terrors which 
every day present themselves to us. 

It is but natural that the hostility of 
the Catholics should be more immedi- 
ately directed against the reformed 
clergy, us against the most dangerous 
enemies of their religion, when they 
teach and preach the doctrines of gospel 
Christianity. They, therefore, have 
always been. selected as the most 
acceptable victims, when the restraints 
of law and fear have been removed. 
One of the first who suffered in the 
rebellion of 1798, was the Rev. Mr. 
Heyden, a benevolent and highly 
respected clergyman in Enniscorthy. 
Almost the first act of the rebels was 
to pike this venerable man, who had 
lived to the age of eighty, honored and 
revered among them. His body was 
thrown into the street to be eaten by 
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igs, and when some humane hand had 
Sosted it, it was dug up again and left 
in the high way as a spectacle of pub- 
lic scorn. It was said, indeed, that 
the hostility to the Established Church 
was the result of the civil disability of 
the Roman Catholics—Grant emanci- 
pation, cried the Whigs, and “the 
Church in Ireland will be as safe as 
the Church in Yorkshire”—nearly 
nine years have elapsed since the 
passing of the healing measure—and is 
the malignant spirit of hatred abated ? 
Let us look to the situation of the 
Irish clergy for an answer. 

The Protestants of Ireland will not 
easily forget the effrontety of the 
Romish prelate, who some time since 
challenged the bishop of Gloucester 
“to state the name and residence of 
any clergyman who had been assaulted, 
much less murdered.” The writer of 
this notice was at the pains of selecting 
a few instances out of the cases of the 
many clergymen, who, for eight years, 
have been the victims of a persevering 
and incessant persecution. The ab- 
stract which we publish is not put for- 
ward with any pretence to be a com- 
plete or even a tolerably full list. The 
enumeration made is without access to 
any peculiar sources of information, it 
may indeed be taken rather asa sample 
than a catalogue ; but it will furnish 
at least some instances of the security 
which emancipation conferred upon the 
ehurch. Every one who is at all ac- 
quainted with any district in Ireland 
will probably be able to add numerous 
instances from his own local knowledge. 
Our catalogue is derived from various 
sources of information. We give the 
localities and dates following as nearly 
as possible in the order of events :— 


* This saying is attributed to Dixon, a shipowner, and a man of some property and 


influence. 


It is deeply to be regretted, that while others suffered the just reward of 


their crimes, this execrable monster escaped with impunity to another country. At 
the burning of Scullabogue, a circumstance occurred, which, from its striking simi- 
larity to one of the horrors recorded of a Spanish auto da fe, strongly marks the 
identity of that diabolical feeling which religious intolerance has always engendered in 


the Roman Catholic church. 


At one celebration at Madrid, a young female, under 


the impression of her dreadful feelings, was seized with premature labour, and actu- 


ally delivered at the stake. 


The child was born alive, but, instead of being pre- 
served, was flung back into the flames, by the officers of the inquisition. 


An unfor- 


tunate woman, shut up in the barn at Scullabogue, had an infant at her breast; and, 


when the flames surrounded her, her first feeling was to save her child. 


She strug- 


gled forward, and threw it out over the half door, hoping that some one outside would 


take it up and preserve it. 


It was immediately thrust through with a pike, and hurled 


back into the flames, to be consumed with its heretic mother, and, it is added, the 
deed was applauded by the shouts of the bystanders.—See the evidence of R, 
Sylvester, on the trial of P. Fardy, &c. The common Irish are, naturally, a humane 


people, and their affection for children is proverbial. 


What then could so change 


their nature, but that demoniac spirit of religious intolerance, which ever has been 
and is at this moment producing similar effects ? 
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equal intelligence and respectability. 
The following simple calculation shews 
that the income of the ministers of the 
Established Church, is, on an average, 
less than £250 per annum ; the facts 
on which it is formed are taken from 
Erck’s Ecclesiastical Registry. 

The tithes of Ireland, averaged even 
at one shilling per acre, their utmost 
value amount to £597,150. This, di- 
vided by 2450, the total number of pa- 
rishes in Ireland, gives an income of 
£243 and a few shillings, per annum, to 
each. There are, however, 718 either 
wholly, or the greater part, impropriate ; 
suppose 710 wholly so, and deduct 
£172,530, the produce of these ave- 
raged at £243. There remains, then, 
£424,620 to be divided among 1977, 
the total number of beneficed ‘clergy- 
men, and curates in Ireland; that. is 
not quite £215 per annum to each. 
All other sources of revenue to the 
parochial clergy, including glebes, 
glebe-lands, &c. do not amount to £35 
additional, to each clergyman, though 
rated at their highest value. In many 
parishes, high rents are paid for the 
glebe land, and many have no glebes 
at all. Thus it appears, that the ave- 
rage income of the clergy cannot ex- 
ceed £250 per annum ; and this cal- 
culation is confirmed by the report of 
the ecclesiastical commissioners, so 
far as it goes. The returns are made, 
as yet, only for two provinces, Armagh 
and Tuam; of 500 benefices, in the 
former, 74 are worth less than £100 a- 
year, one amounts to £2,000; of 102 
benefices, in the latter, 10 are worth 
less than £100 a-year, and only 2 
amount to £1000. The incomes of 
all the larger benefices, we must re- 
member, are necessarily divided with 
curates. The calculation which thus 
gives £250 a year, as the average in- 
come of the Irish clergy is, we are 
aware, founded on data very consider- 
ably above the truth. But we wish to 
put the case upon grounds to which 
our opponents can take no exception, 
and certainly we calculated the income 
of the clergy at its very utmost amount, 

When we consider that the Protes- 
tant clergy are selected from the 
most respectable class of society; that 
they always enjoy the advantages of 
a most expensive education; and 
when we reflect how few, practis- 
ing at any other learned profession, 
would accept the scanty provision of 
£250, we have reason to be surprised 
with the poverty, and not the riches of 
the church. But how very moderate 
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the provision for the Protestant estab- 
lishment is, will appear more strikingly 
by comparison with the boasted pover- 
ty of the Romish priesthood—men 
who, unlike the Protestant clergy, are 
generally chosen from the lower classes 

of society, and are usually as ill-edu- 
cated as they are humbly born—whose 
expectancies, therefore, in any other 
line of life, should reasonably be far 
more moderate. 


THE COMPUTED REVENUES OF THE IRISH 
CHURCH ARE, 


Income of 1977 clergymen, derived from 
all the sources of glebes, glebe-lands, 
tithes, &c., as shown above e 

Value of the Archbishops and Bishops? 
Sees in Ireland, including those from 
whose suppression the funds formerly 
collected by parish cess and first fruits 
are supplied, according to Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ return 

All ecclesiastical corporations, economy 
estates, dignities, prebends, vicar coral- 
ships, &c., according to ecclesiastical 
commissioners’return . . é . 52,541 


. £494,250 


128,808 








Total £675,599 





COMPUTED REVENUE OF THE ROMAN CA- 
THOLIC CHURCH IN IRELAND, 


Each person of a population rated at 

6,000,000, going to confession twice in 

the year, giving ls, each time ° - £600,000 
Altar money, &c., at festivals, from 

6,000,000, averaged at ls. each, per an- 

num ° ° aia ° + + 800,000 
Cc hristenings, burials, &c,, average 12 each 

year, in 2000 parishes, at each of which 

a collection averaging £10 is made + 240,000 
Collections for Coadjutors, in 2000 chapels, 

made once a year, averaging £5 . 10,000 
Prayers for dead, &c. &c , in 2,000 chapels 100,000 
Maynooth . A ° e é e ° 9,000 





Total 21,259,000 





The rates in this calculation are pro- 
bably far below the real amount ; they 
are not nearly half those given by re- 
formed Roman Catholic clergymen, the 
best authority on such matters. We 
have also wholly omitted subscriptions 
for chapels, and the immense sums ex- 
pended on the regular clergy and re- 
ligious houses, which, if included, 
would probably swell the amount to 
£2,000,000. We have also omitted 
the houses of the Romish priests, 
though we have included the glebes of 
the Protestant clergy. 

We have already said that, in our 
estimate, the amount of tithe is over- 
rated—sixpence per acre is a common 
rate in the west of Ireland; and 
there are immense districts of moun- 
tain, bog, &c. which pay none. Yet 
from the comparative view, as given 
above, it appears that, notwithstanding 
the yaunted poverty of the Romish 
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priesthood, their revenues are double 
those of the Established clergy. 

Nor can it be said that the enormous 
contributions of the Catholics are paid 
voluntarily, while those of the Esta- 
blished Church are wrung from a 
peasantry reluctant to pay them. It 
is notorious that there is no terror in 
this life, or the life to come, to which 
the priesthood have not recourse, in 
order to.enforce their dues. “Com- 
pulsion for payment,” says Mr. Nolan, 
“is often resorted to by the priests, 
where their benevolence should be ex- 
tended ; and money is frequently ex- 
torted by them where their charity 
should be exercised.” Denunciations 
from the altar not only expose their 
victims to the bigoted persecution of 
their neighbours, but there are in- 
stances of Roman Catholics excom- 
municated for the non-payment of 
these vexatious and intolerable bur- 
dens, and forced to appeal to the laws 
of the land, from the tyranny of ec- 
elesiastical jurisdiction. 

Low as the incomes of the Protes- 
tant clergy are, they have been made 
the objects of injustice, to which the 
revenues of no other body of men have 
ever been liable. Every benefice in 
Ireland is subject to the following de- 
ductions— 


8} per cent for change of currency. 

15 per cent for landlord's paying the tithe. 

10 per cent for its collection. 

3 per cent nearly for fees, diocesan schools, 
and other charges on particular bene- 
fices. 


If to these inevitable deductions 
we add 10 per cent for tithe uncol- 
lected even in the best circumstanced 
parishes ; if we consider, too, in how 
many there are no glebes,* or glebe 
lands, or fees of any kind payable on 
burials, &c. even where the Protestant 
population amounts to from 800 to 
1200, who require the constant visits 
of the clergyman—it will appear that 
the clergyman’s income is altogether 
inadequate to his duties, frequently 
even to supply the common decencies 
of life. 

If such be the situation of those 
whose reduced income is paid with 
some degree of regularity, what must 
have been the state of destitution of 
those from whom it was wholly cut off, 


and withheld. It would be superfluous, 
as it would be painful, to dwell on the 
miserable consequences of men edu- 
cated in all the refinements of life, and 
depending on a certain income to sup- 
port their station, being suddenly re- 
duced to a state of absolute pauperism. 

Two years ago a prelate of the Irish 
church gave the following description 
of their sufferings. The letter is too 
beautiful and simple to be forgotten— 


“ The Palace of Tuam, Oct. 22, 1835. 

«* MapamM,—In acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of £30 from Mr. ——, and £20 
from your ladyship, I cannot but express 
how highly honoured and grateful I feel 
for the. privilege of being (under God) 
the instrument in your hands of putting 
these sums to the account of my poor 
afflicted brothers in Christ Jesus. I 
could not describe to your ladyship what 
all the clergy in Ireland (excepting, per- 
haps, those in a very small district in the 
north, and others that may have some 
private resources, of which there are very 
few) are feeling. I know of some whose 
sons have been reduced to the necessity 
of tilling their glebe land, and planting 
their potatoes, now the only subsistence 
of their families. Many there are that 
have been obliged to give up animal food 
altogether, and whose children are con- 
fined to their houses for want of shoes, 
and even the apparel which decency ren- 
ders imperative. Some have been com- 
pelled to relinquish the education of their 
children ; some have been forced, at great 
inconvenience, to borrow money to pay 
the premium upon the insurance of their 
lives, to make future provision for their 
families ; and some have been constrained 
to give notice to their curates of their in- 
ability to pay their salaries, which must 
issue in closing the doors of their churches. 
In short, madam, a more destitute and 
persecuted body, unprotected (to say the 
least) by their natural guardians, could 
not be found in all the world. They en- 
dure with patience the wrongs they un- 
dergo, and many take joyfully this spoil- 
ing of their goods, and rejoice that they 
are counted worthy to suffer in the cause 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. I confi- 
dently trust, that the Lord will direct me 
to be a faithful almoner of your most 
liberal bounty. The Lord’s grace be 
with you. Amen.—I have the honour 
to be, your ladyship’s faithful and much 
obliged, 

«“ Power Tuam, &c.” 





* Particularly in the county of Wicklow, where the Protestant population varies 
from 700 to 1400 in each parish, the duty is incessant and laborious; yet the in~ 
comes are so reduced, that many rectors are obliged to dismiss their curates, from 


inability to pay them. 
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But the sufferings of the Irish 
clergy meet with no compassion, 
they but provoke the cold and un- 
feeling sneers, or the coarse and 
brutal exultation of the very men who 
caused their distress. The reply of 
Lord J. Russell and the Whigs, in the 
House of Commons, to such represen- 
tations, and of Dr, M‘Hale and his 
priests, to say nothing of the radical 
press, are as strong an illustration of 
the heartless spirit of party triumph as 
could any where be found. “ It is thus,” 
said Lord J. Russell, “that a gentle- 
man in the Spectator, who had been 
reading a number of medical books, in 
consequence of perusing a work on 
asthma, imagined himself for three 
weeks affected with the disorder ; and, 
in consequence of reading a great 
many treatises on the gout, had all the 
symptoms except the pain.” And to 









Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 


CONFESSIONS OF HARRY LORREQUER. 
CHAP. 
ou! puBLIN—Air, “ The Groves of Blarney.” 


O! Dublin, sure, there is no doubtin’, 
Beats every city upon the “ say ;” 
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ridicule the remonstrance of the Irish 
clergy, literally dying of want, and in 
daily fear of being murdered, he adds 
another joke— 
“ There’s such a charm in melancholy, * 
They would not, if they could, be gay." , 
The heart turns sickened from such 
unfeeling cruelty. Let one more speci- 
men suffice. The Rev. Father Kehoe, 
in the chapel of Loughlin Bridge, 
on Sunday, I4th of June, 1886, said— 
“The Protestant clergy are now very 
different from what they were. They 
are no longer the fine gentlemen they 
used to be. They are in a hobble, 
and we will put them in a greater 
hobble ; for instead of bringing up 
their sons and daughters to be gentle- 
men and ladies, they will be glad to 
bring them up to be tradesmen and 
labourers like yourselves, boys.” 





XI. 


’Tis there you'll see O'Connell spouting, 
And Lady Morgan .making “tay.” 
For 'tis the ‘ capitial” of the greatest nation, 
With finest pisantry, on a fruitful sod— 
Fighting like « devils” for conciliation, 
And hating each other for the “love of God.” 





Ir was upon a fine cheery mornin 
in the early part of May, 18—, that 
once more found myself in Dublin, en 
route to join, on the expiration of m 

leave. Since my departure, my regi- 
ment had been ordered to Kilkenny, 
that sweet city, so famed in song for 
its “fire without smoke ;’ but which, 
were its character in any way to derive 
from its past or present representative, 
might certainly, with more propriety, 
reverse the epithet, and read “smoke 
without fire.” My last communication 
from head-quarters was full of nothing 
but gay doings —balls, dinners, de- 
jeunes, and, more than all, private the- 
atricals seemed to occupy the entire 
attention of every man of the gallant 
—th. «I was earnestly entreated to 
come, without waiting for the end of 
my leave—that several of my old 





Ballad sung by Spring Riee, at the Cabinet Dinner, 
with much applause. 


“ parts” were kept open for me; and 
that, in fact, the “boys of Kilkenny” 
were on tip-toe in expectation for my 
arrival, as though his Majesty's mail 
were to convey a Siddons or a Kem- 
ble. I shuddered a little as I read 
this, and recollected “ my last appear- 
ance on any stage”—little anticipating, 
at the moment, that my next was to be 
nearly as productive of the ludicrous, 
as time ml my confessions shall show. 
One circumstance, however, gave me 
considerable pleasure. It was this :— 
I took it for granted that, in the varied 
and agreeable occupations which so 
pleasurable a career opened, my ad- 
ventures in love would escape notice, 
and that I should escape the merciless 
raillery my two failures, in six months, 
might reasonably be supposed to call 
forth. I therefore wrote a hurried note 
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to Curzon, setting forth the great: inte- 
rest all their proceedings had for me, 
and assuring him that’ my stay in town 
should be as short as possible, for that 
I longed once more to “strut the mo- 
narch of the boards,” and concluded 
with a sly paragraph, artfully intended 
to act as a-paratonnere to the gibes 
and jests which I dreaded, by endea- 
vouring to.make light of my matrimo- 
nial speculations, The: postscript ran 
somewhat thus—* Glorious fun have I 
had since we met; but were it not that 
my good angel stood by me, I should 
write these hurried lines with a wife at 
my elbow ; but luck, that never yet de- 
serted, is still faithful to your old 
friend, H. Lorrequer.”, My reader 
may suppose—for he is sufficiently be- 
hind the scenes with me—with what 
feelings I penned thése words; yet 
anything was better than the attack I 
looked forward to:, and I should ra- 
ther have changed into the Cape Rifle 
Corps, or any other army of martyrs, 
than met my mess with all the ridicule 
my late proceedings exposed me to.— 
Having disburthened my conscience of 
this dread, I finished my breakfast, and 
set out on a stroll through the town. 

I believe it is Coleridge who some- 
where says, that to transmit the first 
bright and early impressions of our 
youth, fresh and uninjured to a remote 
period of life, constitutes. one. of. the 
loftiest prerogatives of genius. If this 
be true—and I am not disposed to dis- 
pute it—what a gifted people must be 
the worthy inhabitants of Dublin; for 
I scruple not to affirm, that of all cities 
of which we have any record in his- 
tory, sacred or profane, there is not one 
so little likely to disturb the: tranquil 
current of such reminiscences. “ As 
it was of old, so is it now,” enjoying a 
delightful permanency in all its habits 
and customs, which no changes. else~ 
where disturb or affect; and in this 
respect I defy O'Connell and all the 
tail to refuse it the, epithet of “ Con- 
servative.” Had the excellent Rip 
Van Winkle, instead of seeking his re- 
pose upon the cold and barren acclivi- 
ties of the Kaatskills—as we are veri- 
tably informed by Irving—but betaken 
himself to a comfortable bed at Morri- 
son’s or the Bilton, not only would he 
have enjoyed a more agreeable siesta, 
but, what the event showed of more 
consequence, the pleasing satisfaction 
of not being disconcerted by novelty 
on his awakening. It is possible that 
the waiter who brought him the water 
to shave—for Rip’s beard, we are told, 


had grown uncommonly long—might 
exhibit a little of that wear and tear 
which humanity is liable to from time; 
bat had he questioned him as to the 
ruling topies—the popular amusements 
of the day—he would have heard, as 
he might have done twenty years be- 
fore, that there was a meeting to con- 
vert Jews at the Rotunda; another 
to rob parsons at the Corn Exchange; 
that the Viceroy was dining with the 
Corporation, and congratulating them 
on the prosperity of Ireland, while the 
inhabitants were regaled with a pro- 
cession of the “ broad ribbon weavers,” 
that had not weaved—heaven knows 
when! This, with an occasional letter 
from Mr. O'Connell, and now and then 
a duel in the “ Phaynix,” constituted 
the current pastimes of the city. Such, 
at least, were they in my day; and, 
though far from the dear locale, an odd 
flitting glance at the newspapers in- 
duces me to believe that matters are 
not much changed since. 
I rambled through the streets for 
some hours, revolving such thoughts as 
ressed upon me involuntarily by all 
saw. The same little grey homuncu- 
lus that filled my “prince’s mixture” 
yu before,stood behind the counter at 
undy Foot’s, weighing out rappee and 
high toast, just as I last saw him— 
The fat college porter, that I used to 
mistake in my school-boy days for the 
Provost, God forgive me !—was there 
as fat and as ruddy as heretofore, and 
wore his Roman costume of helmet 
and plush breeches with an air as clas- 
sic. The old state trumpeter at the 
castle, another object of my youthful 
veneration—poor “old God save the 
King,” as we used to call him—walked 
the streets as of old; his cheeks, in- 
deed, a little more lanky and tendinous ; 
but then there had been many vicere- 
gal changes, and the “one sole melody 
his heart delighted in,” had been more 
frequently called in requisition, as he 
marched in solemn state with the other 
antique gentlemen in tabards. As I 
walked along, each moment some old 
and early association being suggested 
by the objects around, I felt my arm 
suddenly seized. I turned, hastily 
round, and beheld a very old compa- 
nion in many a hard-fought. field aud 
merry ‘bivouack, Tom O'Flaherty, of 
the —th. Poor Tom was sadly changed 
since we last met, which was at a ball 
in Madrid. He was then one of the 
best-looking fellows of his “style” I 
ever met—tall and athletic, with the 
easy bearing of a man of the world, and 
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a certain jauntiness that I have never 
seen but in Irishmen who have mixed 
much in society. 

There was also a certain peculiar 
devil-may-care recklessness about the 
self-satisfied swagger of his gait, and 
the free and easy glance of his sharp 
black eye, united with a temper that 
nothing could ruffle, and a courage no- 
thing could daunt. With such quali- 
ties as these, he had been the prime 
favourite of his mess, to which he ne- 
ver came without some droll story to 
relate, or some choice expedient for 
future amusement. Such had Tom 
once been; now he was much altered ; 
and, though the quiet twinkle of his 
dark eye showed that the spirit of fun 
within was not “dead, but only sleep- 
ing,” to myself, who knew something 
of his history, it seemed almost cruel 
to awaken him to anything which might 
bring him back to the memory of bye- 
gone days. Amomentaryglanceshowed 
me that he was no longer what he had 
been, and that the unfortunate change 
in his condition, the loss of all his ear- 
liest and oldest associates, and his 
blighted prospects, had nearly broken 
a heart that never deserted a friend, 
nor quailed before an enemy. Poor 
O Flaherty was no more the delight of 
the circle he once adorned; the wit 
that “set the table in a roar” was all 
but departed—he had been dismissed 
the service!! The story is a brief 
one :— 


In the retreat from Burgos, the 
— Light Dragoons, after a most fa- 
tiguing day’s march, halted at the 
wretched village of Cabenas. It had 
been deserted by the inhabitants the 
day before, who, on leaving, had set it 
on fire; and the blackened walls and 
fallen roof trees, were nearly all that 
now remained to show where the little 
hamlet had once stood. 


Amid a downpour of rain that had 
fallen for several hours, drenched to 
the skin, cold, weary, and nearly starv- 
ing, the gallant —th reached this me- 
lancholy spot at nightfall, with little 
better prospect of protection from the 
storm than the barren heath through 
which their road led might afford them. 
Among the many who muttered curses, 
not loud but deep, on the wretched 
termination to their day’s suffering, 
there was one who kept up his usual 
good spirits, and not only seemed 
himself nearly regardless of the priva- 
tions and miseries about him, but ac- 
tually succeeded in making the others 
who rode alongside, as perfectly for- 


Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 
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getful of their annoyances and troubles 
as was possible under such circum- 
stances. Good stories, joking allu- 
sions to the more discontented ones of 
the party, ridiculous plans for the night’s 
encampment, followed each other so 
rapidly, that the weariness of the way 
was forgotten ; and while some were 
cursing their hard fate, that ever be- 
trayed them into such misfortunes, the 
little group round O’Flaherty were al- 
most convulsed with laughter at the 
wit and drollery of one over whom, if 
the circumstances had any influence, 
seemed only to heighten his passion 
for amusement. In the early part of 
the morning he had captured a turkey, 
which hung gracefully from his holster 
on one side, while a small goat-skin of 
Valencia wine balanced it on the other. 
These good things were destined to 
form a feast that evening, to which he 
had invited four others; that being, 
according to his most liberal calculation, 
the greatest number to whom he could 
afford a reasonable supply of wine. 
When the halt was made, it took some 
time to arrange the dispositions for the 
night ; and it was nearly midnight be- 
fore all the regiment had got their bil- 
lets and were housed, even with such 
scanty accommodation as the place af- 
forded. Tom’s guests had not yet ar- 
rived, and he himself was busily en- 
gaged in roasting the turkey before a 
large fire, on which stood a capacious 
vessel of spiced wine, when the party 
appeared. A very cursory reconnais- 
sance through the house, one of the 
only ones untouched in the village, 
showed that, from the late rain, it would 
be impossible to: think of sleeping in 
the lower story, which already showed 
signs of being flooded; they therefore 
proceeded in a body up stairs, and what 
was their delight to find a most com- 
fortable room, neatly furnished with 
chairs, and a table ; but, above all, a 
large old-fashioned bed, an object of 
such luxury as only an old campaigner 
can duly appreciate. The curtains 
were closely tucked in all round, and, 
in their fleeting and hurried glance, 
they felt no inclination to disturb them, 
and rather proceeded to draw up the 
table before the hearth, to which they 
speedily removed the fire from below ; 
and, ere many minutes, with that acti- 
vity which a bivouack life invariably 
teaches, their supper smoked before 
them, and five happier fellows did not 
sit down that night within a large cir- 
cuit around. Tom was unusually great ; 
stores of drollery unlocked before, 
poured from him unceasingly, and 
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what with his high spirits to excite 
them, and the reaction inevitable after 
a hard day’s severe march, the party 
soon lost the little reason that usually 
sufficed to guide them, and became as 
pleasantly tipsy as can well be con- 
ceived. However, all good things must 
have un end, and so had the wine- 
skin. Tom had placed it affectionately 
under his arm like’a bag-pipe, and fuil- 
ed, with even a most energetic squeeze, 
to extract a drop ; there was now no- 
thing for it but to go to rest, and in- 
deed it seemed the most prudent thing 
for the party. The bed became ac- 
cordingly a subject of grave delibera- 
tion ; for as it could only hold two, and 
the party were five, there seemed some 
difficulty in submitting their chances 
to lot, which all agreed was the fairest 
way. While this was under discussion, 
one of the party had approached the 
contested prize, and, taking up the cur- 
tains, proceeded to jump in—when, 
what was his astonishment to disco- 
ver that it was already occupied. The 
exclamation of surprise he gave forth, 
soon brought the others to his side ; 
and to their horror, drunk as they were, 
they found that the body before them 
was that of a dead man, arrayed inall 
the ghastly pomp of a corpse. A little 
nearer inspection showed that he had 
been a priest, ae the Padre of 
the village; on his head he had a 
small velvet skull cap, embroidered 
with a cross, and his body was swathed 
in a vestment, such as priests usually 
wear at the mass; in his hand he held 
a large wax taper, which appeared to 
have burned only half down, and pro- 
bably been extinguished by the current 
of air on opening the door. After the 
first brief shock which this sudden ap- 
parition had caused, the party recover- 
ed as much of their senses as the wine 
had left them, and proceeded to discuss 
what was to be done under the circum- 
stances ; for not one of them ever con- 
templated giving up a bed to a dead 
priest, while five living men slept on 
the ground. After much altercation, 
O'Flaherty, who had hitherto listened 
without speaking, interrupted the con- 
tending parties, saying, “stop, lads, I 
have it.” 

“ Come,” said one of them, “let us 
hear Tom’s proposal.” 

“ Och,” said he, with difficulty stea- 
dying himself while he spoke ; “ we'll 
put him to bed with old Ridgeway, the 
quarter-master !” 

The roar of loud laughter that fol- 
lowed Tom’s device, was renewed again 


and again, till not a man could speak, 
with absolute fatigue. There was not 
a dissentient voice. Old Ridgeway was 
hated in the corps, and a better way of 
disposing of the priest, and paying off 
the quarter- master, could not be thought 
of. Very little time sufficed for their 
preparations; and if they had been 
brought up under the Duke of Portland 
himself, they could not exhibit a great- 
er taste for a “ black job.” The door 
of the room was quickly taken from its 
hinges, and the priest placed upon it 
at full length ; a moment more sufficed 
to lift the door upon their shoulders, 
and, preceded by ‘liom, who lit a candle 
in honor of being, as he said, “ chief 
mourner,” they took their way through 
the camp towards Ridgeway’s quarters. 
When they reached the hut where 
their victim lay, Tom ordered a halt, 
and proceeded stealthily into the house 
to reconnoitre. The old quarter-mas- 
ter he found stretched on his sheep 
skin before a large fire, the remnants 
of an ample supper strewed about him, 
and two empty bottles standing on the 
hearth—his deep snoring shewed that 
all was safe, and that no fears of his 
awakening need disturb them. His 
shako and sword lay near him, but his 
sabertasche was under his head : Tom 
carefully withdrew the two former ; 
and hastening to his friends without, 
proceeded to decorate the priest with 
them ; expressing, at the same time, 
considerable regret that he feared it 
might wake Ridgeway, if he were to 
put the velvet skull-cap on him fora 
night-cap. 

Noiselessly and steadily they now 
entered, and proceeded to lay down 
their burden, which, after a moment's 
discussion, they agreed toplace between 
the quarter-master and the fire, of 
which, hitherto, he had reaped ample 
benefit. ‘This done, they stealthily re- 
treated, and hurried back to their quar- 
ters, unable to speak with laughter at 
the success of their plot, and their an- 
ticipation of Ridgeway’s rage on awak- 
ening in the morning. 

It was in the dim twilight of a hazy 
morning, that the bugler of the —th 
aroused the sleeping soldiers from their 
miserable couches, which, wretched as 
they were, they, nevertheless, rose from 
reluctantly—so wearied and fatigued 
had they been by the preceding day’s 
march, not one among the number felt 
so indisposed to stir as the worthy 
quarter-master ; his peculiar avocations 
had demanded a more than usual exer- 
tion on his part, and in the posture he 
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had lain down at night he_ rested till 
morning, without stirring a limb. Twice 
the reveille had rung wrong the little 
encampment, and twice the quarter- 
master had essayed to open his eyes, 
but in vain; at last he made a tremen- 
dous effort, and sat bolt upright on the 
floor, hoping that the sudden effort 
might sufficiently arouse him; slowly 
his eyes opened, and the first thing 
they beheld was the figure of the dead 

riest, with a light cavalry helmet on 
fis head, sheeted before him—Ridge- 
way, who was “ bon Catholique,” trem- 
bled in every joint—it might be a ghost, 
it might be a warning, he knew not 
what to think—he imagined the lips 
moved, and so overcome with terror 
was he at last, that he absolutely shout- 
ed like a maniac, and never ceased till 
the hut was filled with officers and men, 
who hearing the uproar ran to his aid— 
the surprise of the poor quarter-master 
at the apparition, was scarcely greater 
than that of the beholders—no one 
was able to afford any explanation of 
the circumstance, though all were as- 
sured that it must have been done in 
jest—the door upon which the priest 
had been conveyed afforded the clue— 
they had forgotten to restore it to its 
place—accordingly the different billets 
were examined, and at last O’Flaherty 
was discovered in a most commodious 
bed, in a large room without a door, 
still fast asleep, and alone; how and 
when he had parted with his compa- 
nions, he never could precisely explain, 
though he has since confessed, it was 
part of his scheme to lead them astray 
in the village, and then retire to the 
bed, which he had determined to ap- 
propriate to his sole use. Old Ridge- 
way’s rage knew no bounds ; he abso- 
lutely foamed with passion, and in pro- 
portion as he was laughed at, his cho- 
er rose higher ; had this been the only 
result, it had been well for poor Tom, 
but unfortunately, the affair got to be 
rumoured through the country—the in- 
habitants of the village learned the in- 
dignity with which the Padre had been 
treated ; they addressed a memorial to 
Lord Wellington—enquiry was imme- 
diately instituted—O’ Flaherty was tri- 
ed by court martial, and found guilty ; 
nothing short of the heaviest punish- 
ment that could be inflicted under the 
circumstances, would satisfy the Spa- 
niards, and at that precise period, it 
was part of our policy to conciliate 
their esteem by every means in our 
power. The Poanabe of the forces 
resolved to make what he called an 
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“ example,” and poor O'Flaherty, the 
life and soul of his regiment, the darling 
of his mess, was broke, and pronounced 
incapable of ever serving his Majesty 
again. Such was the event upon which 
my poor friend’s fortune in life seemed 
to hinge—he returned to Ireland, if not 
entirely broken-hearted, so altered that 
his best friends searcely knew him—his 
“ occupation was gone,” the mess had 
been his home—his brother-officers stood 
for him in place of relatives—and he 
had lost all, His after life was spent 
in rambling from one watering place to 
another, more with the air of one who 
seeks to consume, than enjoy his time, 
and with such a change in his appear- 
ance as the alteration in his fortune 
had effected, he now stood before me, 
but altogether so different a man, that 
but for the well-known tones of a voice 
that had often convulsed me with 
laughter, I should scarcely have recog- 
nised him, 

“ Lorrequer, my old friend, I never 
thought of seeing you here, this is in- 
deed a piece of good luck.” 

“Why Tom? You surely knew 
that the —— were in Ireland, didn’t 
you ?” 

“ To besure, I dined with them only 
a few days ago, but they told me that 
you were offto Paris, to marry some- 
thing superlatively beautiful, and most 
enormously rich, the daughter of a 
duke, if I remember right ; but certes, 
they said your fortune was made, and I 
need not tell you, there was not a man 
among them better pleased than I was, 
to hear it,” 

“ Oh! they said so, did they ? Droll 
dogs—always quizzing—I wonder you 
did not, perceive the hoax—eh—very 
good, was it not?” This I poured out 
in short broken sentences, blushing 
like scarlet, aad fidgetting like a school 
girl, with downright nervousness. 

“ A hoax! devilish well done too”— 
said Tom, “ for old Carden believed 
the whole story, and told me that he 
had obtained a six months’ leave for 
you, to make your “ com.” and more- 
over, said that he had got a letter from 
the nobleman, Lord confound his 
name.” 

“Lord Grey, is it?” said I, witha 
sly look at Tom, 

“No, my dear friend,” said he drily, 
“it was not Lord Grey—but to continue 
—he had got a letter from him, dated 
from Paris, stating his surprise that you 
had never joined them there, according 
to promise, and that they knew your 
cousin Guy, and a great deal of other 
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matter I can’t remember—so what dies 
all this mean ? Did you hoax the noble 
Lord as well as the Horse Guards, 
Harry ?” 

This was indeed ‘a piece of news for 
me; I stammered out some ridiculous 
explanation, and promised a fuller de- 
tail. Could it be that I had done the 
Callonbys’ injustice, and that they ne- 
ver intended to break off my attentions 
to Lady. Jane—that she was still faith- 
ful, and that of all concerned, I alone 
had been to blame. Oh! how I hoped 
this might be the case; heavily as my 
conscience might accuse, I longed ar- 
dently to forgive and deal mercifull 
with myself. Tom continued to tal 
about indifferent matters, as these 
thoughts flitted through my mind ; per- 
ceiving at last that I did not attend, he 
stopped suddenly and said— 

“ Harry, I see clearly that something 
has gone wrong, and perhaps, I can 
make a guess at the mode too; but 
however, you can do nothing about it 
now; come and dine with me to-day, 
and we'll discuss the affair together af- 
ter dinner ; or if you prefer a “distrac- 
tion,” as we used to say in Dunkerque, 
why then, I'll arrange something fa- 
shionable for your evéning’s ‘amuse- 
ment. Come, what say you to hearing 
Father Keough senshi or would you 
like a supper at the Carlingford, or per- 
haps, you prefer a soiree chez Miladi ; 
for all of these Dublin affords—all three 
good in their way, and very intellec- 
tual.” 

“ Well Tom, I’m your’s; but I 
should precer your dining with me; I 
ain at Bilton’s; we'll have our cutlet 
quite alone, and 

« And be heartily sick of each other, 
you were going to add. No, no, Har- 
ry ; you must dine with me ; | have some 
remarkably nice people to present you 
to—six is the hour—sharp six—num- 
ber Molesworth-street, Mrs. Clan- 
frizzle’s—easily find it—large fanlight 
over the door—huge lamp in the hall, 
and a strong odour of mutton broth 
for thirty yards on each side of the 
premises—and as good luck would have 
it, I see old Daly, the counsellor, as 
they call him, he’s the very man to get 
to meet you, you always liked a charac- 
ter, hah!” 

Saying this, O'Flaherty disengaged 
himself from my arm, and hurried across 
the street towards a portly middle aged 
looking gentleman, with the reddest 
face I ever beheld. After a brief but 
very animated colloquy, Tom returned, 
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and informed me that all was right ; he 
had ‘secured Daly. 

“ And who is Daly?” said I, enqui- 
ringly, for‘ 1 was rather interested in 
hearing’ what’ peculiar qualification as 
a diner out, the eotweller might lay 
claim to, many of Tom's friends being 
as remarkable for being the quizzed as 
the quizzers. 

* Daly,” said he, “is the brother of 
a most distinguished member of the 
Irish bar, of which he himself is also a 
follower, bearing however, no more re- 
semblance to the clever man than in 
name, for as assuredly as the reputation 
of the one is inseparably linked ‘with 
success, so unerringly is the other cou- 


pled with failure, and strange to say, - 


that the stupid man is fairly convinced 
that his brother owes all his success to 
him, and that to his disinterested kind- 
ness the other is indebted for his pre- 
sent exalted station. Thus it is through 
life ; there seems ever to accompany dul- 
ness a sustaining power of vanity, that 
like a life-buoy keeps a mass afloat, 
whose weight, unassisted, would sink 
into obscurity. Do you know that my 
friend Denis, then, imagines himself 
the first man that ever enlightened Sir 
Robert Peel as to Irish affairs ; and 
upon my word, his reputation on this 
head stands incontestably higher than 
on most others.” 

“ You surely cannot mean that Sir 
Robert Peel ever consulted with, much 
less relied upon, the statements of such 
a person, as you described your friend 
Denis to be ?” 

“ He did both—and if he was a little 
puzzled by the information, the only 
disgrace attaches to a government that 
send men to rule over us, unacquainted 
with. our habits of thinking, and utterly 
ignorant of the language—aye, I re- 
peat it—but come, you shall judge for 
yourself; the story is a short one, and 
fortunately so, for I must hasten home 
to'give timely notice of your coming to 
dine with me. When the present Sir 
Robert Peel, then Mr. Peel, came over 
here, as secretary to Ireland, a very 
distinguished political leader of the day, 
invited ‘a party to meet him at dinner, 
consisting of men of different politicai 
leanings; among whom were, as may 
be supposed, many members of the 
Irish bar; the elder Daly was too re- 
markable a person to be omitted, but 
as the two brothers resided together, 
there was a difficulty about getting 
him, however, he must be had, and the 
only alternative that presented ‘itself 
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was adopted—both were invited. When 
the party descended to the dining-room, 
by one of those unfortunate accidents, 
which as the proverb informs us, occa- 
sionally take place in the best regulat- 
ed establishments, the wrong Mr. owes 
got placed beside Mr. Peel, whie 
post of honor had been destined by 
the host for the more agreeable and ta- 
lented brother. There was now no help 
for it; and with a heart somewhat ner- 
vous for the consequences of the prox- 
imity, the worthy entertainer sat down 
to do the honors as best he might; he 
was consoled during dinner, by observ- 
ing that the devotion bestowed by ho- 
nest Denis on the viands before him, 
effectually absorbed his faculties, and 
thereby threw the entire of Mr. Peel's 
conversation towards the gentleman on 
his other fank. This happiness was like 
most others, destined to be a brief one. 
As the dessert made its appearance, Mr. 
Peel began to listen with some atten- 
tion to the conversation of the persons 
opposite; with one of whom he was 
struck most forcibly—so happy a power 
of illustration, so vivid a fancy, such lo- 
gical precision in argument, as he evinc- 
ed, perfectly charmed and surprised 
him. Anxious to learn the name of so 
gifted an individual, he turned towards 
his hitherto silent neighbour, and de- 
manded who he was.” 

“ Who is he, is it?” said Denis, hesi- 
tatingly, as if he half doubted such ex- 
tent of ignorance, as not to know the 
person alluded to. 

Mr. Peel bowed in acquiescence. 

“ That’s Bushe!” said Denis, giving 
at the same time the same sound to 
the vowel, uw, as it obtains when occur- 
ring in the word “ rush.” 

“I beg pardon,” said Mr, Peel, “ I 
did not hear.” 

“ Bushe !” replied Denis, with consi- 
derable energy of tone. 
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“Oh yes! I know,” said thé secre- 
tary, “ Mr. Bushe, a very distinguished 
member of your bar, I have heard.” 

“ Faith, you may say so!” said De- 
nis, tossing off his wine, at what he es- 
teemed a very trite observation. 

“ Pray,” said Mr. Peel, again return- 
ing to the charge, though certainly feel- 
ing not a little surprised at the singu- 
lar laconicness of his informant, no less, 
than the melifluous tones of an accent 
then totally strange to him. 

“ Pray, may I ask, what is the pecu- 
liar character of Mr. Bushe’s eloquence? 
I mean, of course, in his professional 
capacity.” 

“Eh!” said Denis, “I don’t com- 
prehend you exactly.” 

“I mean,” said Mr. Peel, “ in one 
word, what’s his forte ?” 

“ His forte!” 

“ Yes, that is, what style, what pecu- 
liar mode he has.” 

“Oh, I perceave—I have ye now 
—the juries !” 

“ Ah! addressing the jury.” 

“ Ay, the juries.” 

“ Can you oblige me, by giving me 
any idea of the manner in which he 
obtains such signal success, in this dif- 
ficult branch of eloquence.” 

“T'll tell ye,” said Denis, leisurely 
finishing his glass, and smacking his 
lips, with the air of a man girding up 
his loins for a mighty effort. “ I'll tell 
ye—well, yesee the way he hasisthis,”— 
here Mr. Peel's expectation rose to the 
highest degree of interest,—* the way 
he has is this—he first butthers them up, 
and then sliddhers them down ! that’s all, 
devil a more of a secret there’s in it.” 

How much reason Denis had to 
boast of imparting early information to 
the new secretary, I leave my English 
readers to guess; my Irish ones, I may 
trust, to do him ample justice. 


CHAP. XII 


DUBLIN-—-THE BOARDING-HOUSE—~SELECT SOCIETY. 


PuncruaL to my appointment with 
O'Flaherty, I found myself, a very few 
minutes after six o’clock, at Mrs. Clan- 
frizzle’s door, My very authoritative 
summons at the bell was answered by 
the appearance of a young pale-faced 
invalid, in a suit of livery, the taste of 
which bore a very unpleasant resem- 
blance to the one I so lately figured in. 
It was with considerable difficulty I 
persuaded this functionary to permit 
my carrying my hat with me to the 


drawing-room—a species of caution on 
my part—as he esteemed it—savouring 
much of distrust. This point, however, 
I carried, and followed him up a very 
ill-lighted stair to the drawing-room ; 
here I was announced by some faint 
resemblance to my real name, but suf- 
ficiently near to bring my friend Tom 
at once to meet me, who immediately 
congratulated me on my fortune in 
coming off so well; for that the person 
who preceded me, Mr. Jones Blenner- 
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hasset, had been just announced as 
Mr. Blatherhashit—a change the gen- 
tleman himself was -not disposed to 
adopt—but come along, Harry, while 
we are waiting for Daly, let me make 
you known to some of our party ; this, 
you must know, is a boarding-house, 
and always has some capital fun— 
queerest people you ever met—I have 
only one hint—cut every man, woman, 
and child of them, if you meet them 
hereafter—I do it myself, though I 
have lived here these six months. 
Pleasant people, thought I, these must 
be, with whom such a line is advisable, 
much less practicable, 


“ Mrs, Clanfrizzle, my friend Mr. 


Lorrequer ; thinks he'll stay the sum- 
mer in town. Mrs. Clan should 
like him to be one of us.” This 
latter wus said sotto voce, and was 
a practice he continued to adopt in 
presenting me to his several friends 


through the room. 


Miss Riley, a horrid old fright, in a 
bird of paradise plume, and corked 
eyebrows, gibbetted in gilt chains and 
pearl ornaments, and looking as the 
grisettes, say “superb en chrysolite”— 
Miss Riley, Captain Lorrequer, a friend 
I have long desired to present to you, 
“fifteen thousand a-year and a baro- 
netcy, if he has sixpence”—sotto again. 
Surgeon M‘Cullogh—he likes the ti- 
tle, said Tom in a whisper—Surgeon, 
Captain Lorrequer. By the bye, lest I 
forget it, he wishes to speak to you in 
the morning about his health; he is 
stopping at Sandymount for the baths; 
you could go out there,eh! The tall 
thing in green spectacles bowed and 
acknowledged Tom’s kindness by a 
knowing touch of the elbow. In this 
way he made the tour of the room for 
about ten minutes, during which brief 
space I was, according to the kind ar- 
rangements of O'Flaherty, booked as a 
resident in the boarding-house—a lo- 
ver to at least five elderly, and three 
young, ladies—a patient—a client—a 
second in a duel to a clerk in the post- 
office ; and had also volunteered 
(through him always) to convey, by all 
of his Majesty’s mails, as many parcels, 
packets, band-boxes, and bird-cages, as 
would have comfortably filled one of 
Pickford’s vans. All this he told me 
was requisite to my being well receiv- 
ed, though no one thought much of any 
breach of compact subsequently ; ex- 
kept Mrs. Clan herself. The ladies 
had, alas! been often treated vilely 
before ; the doctor had never had a 
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atient ; and as for the belligerent 
night of the dead office, he’d rather 
die than fight any day. 

The last person to whom my friend 
deemed it necessary to introduce me, 
was a Mr. Ganet Cudmore, from the 
Reeks of Kerry, lately matriculated to 
all the honours of freshmanship in the 
Dublin university. This latter was a 
low-sized, dark-browed man, with round 
shoulders, and particularly long arm, 
the disposal of which seemed sadly to 
distress him. He possessed the most 
perfect voice of brogue I ever listened 
to ; but it was difficult to get him to 
speak, for, on coming up to town some 
weeks before, he had been placed by 
some intelligent friend at Mrs, Clan- 
frizzle’s establishment, with the express 
direction to mark and thoroughly di- 
gest as much as he could of the habits 
and customs of the circle about him, 
which he was rightly informed was the 
very focus of good breeding and haut 
ton; but on no account, unless driven 
thereto by the pressure of sickness, or 
the wants of nature, to trust himself 
with speech, which, in his then unin- 
formed state, he was assured would in- 
evitably ruin him among his fastidious- 
ly cultivated associates, 

To the letter and the spirit of the 
despatch he had received, the worthy 
Ganet acted rigidly, and his voice was 
scarcely ever known to transgress the 
narrow limits prescribed by his friends. 
In more respects than one was this a 
good resolve ; for so completely had 
he identified himself with college ha- 
bits, things, and phrases, that, when- 
ever he conversed, he became little 
short of unintelligible to the vulgar— 
not the less difficult, as his dialect was 
rendered by his amazing provincialism 
of pronunciation. My round of pre- 
sentation was just completed, when the 
pale figure in light blue livery an- 
nounced Counsellor Daly and dinner, 
for both came fortunately together. 
Taking the post of honour, Miss Ri- 
ley’s arm, | followed Tom, who I 
soon perceived ruled the whole con- 
cern; as he led the way with another 
ancient vestal in black satin and bu- 
gles, the long procession wound its 
snake-like length down the narrow 
stair, and into the dining-room, when 
at last we all got seated; and here let 
me briefly exonerate the motives of my 
friend, should any unkind person be 
found to impute to his selection of a 
residence, any base and grovelling pas- 
sion for gourmandaire ; that day’s expe- 
rience should be an eternal vindication 
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of him. The soup—alas! that I should 
80 far prostitute the word; for the 
black broth of Sparta was mock turtle 
in comparison—retired to make way 
for a mass of beef, whose tenderness I 
did not question ; for it sank beneath 
the knife of the carver like a 
feather bed ; the skill of Saladin him- 
self would have failed to divide it. The 
fish was a most rebellious pike, and 
nearly killed every loyal subject at ta- 
ble ; and then down the sides were va- 
tious comestibles of chickens, with 
azure bosoms, and hams with hides 
like a rhinoceros; covered dishes of 
decomposed vegetable matter, called 
spinach and cabbage; potatoes ar- 
rayed in small masses, and browned, 
resembling those ingenious architectu- 
ral structures children raise in the high- 
ways, of mud, and call dirt-pies. Such 
were the chief constituents of the 
“feed; and such, I am bound to 
confess, waxed beautifully less under 
the vigorous onslaught of the party. 
The ‘conversation soon became both 
loud and general. That happy fami- 
liurity ivllich I had long believed to 
be the exclusive prerogative of a mili- 
tary mess, where constant daily associ- 
ations sustains the interest of the ve- 
riest triffles—I here found in a perfec- 
tion I’ bad not anticipated ; with this 
striking difference, that there was no 
absurd deference to any existing code 
of etiquette in the conduct of the party 
generally,each person quizzing his neigh- 
bour in the most free and easy style 
imaginable ; and all, evidently from 
long habit and conventional usage, 
seeming to enjoy the practice exceed- 
ingly. Thus, droll allusions, good 
stories, and smart repartees, fell thick 
as hail, and twice as harmless, which 
any where else that J had ever heard 
of, would assuredly have called for 
more explanations, and perhaps gun- 
powder, in the morning, than usually 
are deemed agreeable. Here, how- 
ever, they knew better; and, though 
the lawyer quizzed the doctor for ne- 
ver having another patient than the 
house dog, all of whose arteries he had 
tied in the course of the winter for 
ed the doctor retorted as 
eavily, by showing that the lawyer's 
practice had been other than beneficial 
to those for whom he was concerned— 
his one client being found guilty, mainly 
through his ingenious defence of him ; 
yet they never showed any, the slight- 
est, irritation—on the contrary, such 
little playful badinage ever led toisome 
friendly passages of taking wine toge- 
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ther, or in arrangements for a party to 
the “Dargle,” or “Dunleary ;” and 
thus went on the entire party, the 
young ladics darting an occasional 
slight at their elders, who certainly 
returned the fire, often with advantage ; 
all uniting, now and then, however, in 
one common cause, an attack of the 
whole line upon Mrs. Clanfrizzle her- 
self; for the beef, or the mutton, or 
the fish, or the poultry—each of which 
was sure to find some sturdy defamer, 
ready and willing to give evidence in 
dispraise. Yet even these,and I thought 
them rather dangerous questions, led 
to no more violent results than digni- 
fied replies from the worthy hostess, 
upon the goodness of her fare, and the 
evident satisfaction it afforded while 
being eaten, if the appetites of the 
party were atest. While this was at 
its height, Tom stooped behind my 
chair, and whispered gently— 

“ This is good—isn’t it, eh ?—life in 
a boarding house—quite new to you; 
but they are civilized now compared to 
what you'll find them in the drawing- 
room. When short whist for five- 
penny points sets in—then Greek 
meets Greek, and we’il have it.” 

During all this melée tournament, I 
perceived that the worthy jib, as he 
would be called in the parlance of 
Trinity, Mr. Cudmore, remained per- 
fectly silent, and apparently terrified. 
The noise, the din of voices, the laugh- 
ing, so completely addled him, that he 
was like one in a very horrid dream. 
The attention with which I had ob- 
served him, having been remarked by 
my friend O'Flaherty, he informed me 
that the scholar, as he was called there, 
was. then under a kind of clond—an 
adventure which occurred only two 
nights before, being too fresh in his 
memory to permit him enjoying him- 
self even to the limited extent it had 
been his wont to do. As illustrative, 
not only of Mr. Cudmore, but the life 
I have been speaking of, I may as well 
select it. Soon after Mr. Cudmore’s 
enlistment under the banners of the 
Clanfrizzle, he had sought and found 
an asylum in the drawing-room of the 
establishment, which promised, from its 
geographical relations, to expose him 
less to the molestations of conversation 
than most other parts of the room. 
This was a ‘small recess beside the fire- 
place, not uncommon in old-fashioned 
houses, and which, from its incapacity 
to hold more than one, secured to the 
worthy recluse the privacy he longed 
for ; and here, among superannuated 
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hearth-brushes, an old hand screen, an 
asthmatic bellows, and a kettle-holder, 
sat the timid youth, “alone, but in a 
crowd.” Not all the seductions of loo, 
limited to threepence, nor even that at 
which he was kindly and appropriately 
informed he could play, “ whist,” 
could withdraw him from his blest re- 
treat. Like his countryman, St, Kevin 
—my friend Petrie has ascertained that 
the saint was a native of Tralee—he 
fled from the temptations of the world, 
and the blandishments of the fair ; but, 
alas! like the saint himself, the 


* poor jib little knew 
All that wily sex can do ;” 


For while he hugged himself in the 
security of his fastness, the web of his 
destiny was weaving. Sotrue is it, as he 
himself used, no less pathetically than 
poetically to express it, “ misfortune 
will find you out, if ye were hid in a 
“tay chest.” 

It happened that in Mrs. Clan- 
frizzle’s establishment, the“ enfant bleu,” 
already mentioned, was the only in- 
dividual of his sex retained ; and with- 
out for a moment disparaging the 
ability or attentions of this gifted per- 
son, yet it may reasonably be credited, 
that in waiting on a party of twenty- 
five or thirty persons at dinner, all of 
whom he had admitted as porter, and 
announced as maitre d’ hotel, with the 
subsequent detail of his duties in the 
drawing-room, that Peter, blue Peter, 
—his boarding-house soubriquet—not 
enjoying the bird-like privilege of 
“being in two places at once,” gave 
one rather the impression of a per- 
son of hasty and fidgety habits—for 
which nervous tendency the treatment 
he underwent was certainly injudicious 
—it being the invariable custom for 
each guest to put his services in re- 
quisition, perfectly irrespective of all 
other claims upon him, from whatsoever 
quarter coming—and then at the pre- 
cise moment that the luckless valet was 
snuffing the candles, he was abused for 
not bringing coal, by another for having 
carried off his tea-cup, sent on an ex- 
a for sugar; by a third for 
having left the door open, which he 
had never been near ; and so on tu the 
end of the chapter. 

It chanced that a few evenings pre- 
vious to my appearance at the house, 
this indefatigable Caleb was minister- 
ing as usual to the various and dis- 
crepant wants of the large party as- 
sembled in the drawing-room. With 
his wonted alacrity he had withdrawn 
Vou. X. 
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from their obscure retreat against the 
wall, sundry little tables, destined for 
the players at whist, or “spoil five’— 
the popular game of the establishment. 
With a dexterity that savoured much 
of a stage education, he had arranged 
the candles, the cards, the counters ; 
he had poked the fire, settled the stool 
for Miss Riley’s august feet, and was 
busily engaged in changing five shil- 
lings into small silver, for a desperate 
victim of loo—when Mrs. Clanfrizzle’s 
third, and, as it appeared, last time of 
asking for the kettle, smote upon his 
ear. His loyalty would have induced 
him at once to desert every thing on 
such an occasion ; but the other party 
engaged held him fast, saying— 

“ Never mind her, Peter—you have 
sixpence more to give me.” 


Poor Peter rummaged one pocket, 
then another—discovering at last three- 
pence in copper, and some farthings, 
with which he seemed endeavouring to 
make a composition with his creditor 
for twelve shillings in the pound ; when 
Mrs. Clan’s patience finally becoming 
exhausted, she turned towards Mr, 
Cudmore, the only unemployed person 
she could perceive, and with her bland- 
est smile said, 

“ Mr. Cudmore, may I take the li- 
berty of requesting you would hand me 
the kettle, beside you ?” 

Now, though the kettle aforesaid 
was, as the hostess very properly ob- 
served, beside him, yet the fact that in 
complying with the demand, it was 
necessary for the modest youth to 
leave the recess he occupied, and, 
with the kettle, proceed to walk half 
across the room—then to perform cer- 
tain manual operations requiring skill 
and presence of mind, before a large 
and crowded assembly—was horror to 
the mind of the poor Jib; and he 
would nearly as soon have acceded to 
a desire to dance a hornpipe, if such 
had been suggested as the wish of the 
company. However, there was nothing 
for it ; and summoning up all his nerve 
—knitting his brows—clenching his 
teeth, like one prepared to “do or die,” 
he seized the hissing cauldron, and 
strode through the room, like the per- 
sonified genius of steam, very much to 
the alarm of all the old ladies in the 
vicinity, whose tasteful drapery bene- 
fitted but little from his progress. Yet 
he felt but little of all this: he had 
brought up his courage to the sticking 
place, and he was absolutely half un- 
conscious of the whole scene before 
3D 
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him ; nor was it till some kind medi- 
ator had seized his arm, while another 
drew him back by the skirts of the coat, 
that he desisted from the deluge of hot 
water, with which, having filled the tea- 
pot, he proceeded to swamp every 
thing else upon the tray, in his unfor- 
tunate abstraction. Mrs. Clanfrizzle 
screamed—the old ladies accompanied 
her—the voung ones tittered—the men 
laughed—and, in a word, poor Cud- 
more, perfectly unconscious of any 
thing extraordinary, felt himself the ad- 
mired of all admirers,—very little, it is 
true, to his own satisfaction. After 
some few minutes’ exposure to these 
eclats de rire, he succeeded in deposit- 
ing the source of his griefs within the 
fender, and once more retired to his 
sanctuary,—having registered a vow, 
which, should I speak it, would forfeit 
hfs every claim to gallantry for ever. 

Whether in the vow acu Mr. 
Cudmore had only been engaged in 
that species of tesselating which fur- 
nishes the pavement so celebrated in 
the lower regions, I know not; but 
true it is, that he retired that night to 
his chamber very much discomfited 
at his debut in the great world, and 
half disposed to believe that nature 
had neither intended him for a Brum- 
mel nor a D’Orsay. While he was 
ruminating on such matters, he was 
joined by O'Flaherty, with whom he 
had been always more intimate than 
any other inmate of the house—Tom’s 
tact having entirely concealed what the 
manners of the others too plainly 
evinced, the perfect appreciation of the 
student’s oddity and singularity. After 
some few observations on general mat- 
ters, O'Flaherty began with a tone of 
some seriousness to express towards 
Cudmore the warm interest he had 
ever taken in him, since his first com- 
ing among them ; his great anxiety for 
his welfare, and his firm resolve that 
no chance or casual inattention to mere 
ceremonial observances on his part 
should ever be seized on by the other 
guests as a ground for detraction or an 
excuse for ridicule of him. 

“ Rely upon it, my dear boy,” said 
he, “ I have watched over you like a 
parent; and having partly foreseen that 
something like this affair of to-night 
would take place sooner or later” 

“ What affair ?” said Cudmore—his 
eyes staring half out of his head. 

“ That business of the kettle.” 

“ Kett—el. The kettle! 
of that ?” said Cudmore. 

“What of it? Why, if you don't 


What 
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feel the transaction, I am sure it is not 
my duty to remind you ; only” 

“Feel it—oh yes. I saw them 
laughing, because I spilled the water 
over old Mrs. Jones, or something of 
that sort.” 

“No, no. My dear young friend, 
they were not laughing at that—their 
mirth had another object.” 

“ What the devil was it at, then ?” 

“ You don’t know, don’t you ” 

“No; I really do not.” 

“ Nor can’t guess—eh ?” 

«“ Confound me if I can.” 

“ Well. I see, Mr. Cudmore, you 
are really too innocent for these people. 
But come—it shall never be said that 
youth and inexperience ever suffered 
trom the unworthy ridicule and cold 
sarcasm of the base world, while Tom 
O'Flaherty stood by a spectator. 

“ Sir,” said Tom, striking his hand 
with energy on the table, and darting 
a look of fiery indignation from his eye, 
“ Sir, you were this night fomenned~. 
yes, sir, vilely, shamefully trepanned— 
I repeat the expression—into the per- 
formance of a menial office—an office 
so degrading—so offensive—so unbe- 
coming the rank, the station, and the 
habit of a gentleman—my very blood 
recoils when I only think of the indig- 
nity.” 

The expression of increasing wonder 
and surprise depicted in Mr. Cudmore’s 
face at these words, Cruikshank might 
convey—I cannot venture to describe 
it—suffice it to say, that even O’Fla- 
herty himself found it difficult to avoid 
a burst of laughter, as he looked at him 
and re-umed— 

“ Witnessing, as I did, the entire 
occurrence ; feeling deeply for the in- 
experience which these heartless world- 
lings had dared to trample upon; I 
resolved to stand by you ; and here I 
am come for that purpose.” 

“ Well, but what, in the devil’s name, 
have I done all this time ?” 

“ What! are you still ignorant ?— 
is it possible ? Did you not hand the 
kettle from the fire-place, and fill the 
tea-pot ’—answer me that!” 

“ T did,” said Cudmore, with a voice 
already becoming tremulous. 

“ Is that the duty of a gentleman ?— 
answer me that.” 

A dead pause stood in place of a 
reply, while Tom proceeded— 

“ Did you ever hear any one ask 
me ; or Counseller Daly ; or Mr. Fogar- 


ty, or any other person to do so?— 
answer me that.” 
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* No; never,’ muttered Cudmore, 
with a sinking spirit. 

“ Well, then, why, may I ask, were 
you selected for an office that, by your 
own confession, no one else would stoop 
to perform? [I'll tell you: because 
from your youth and inexperience, your 
innocence was deemed a fit victim to 
the heartless sneers of a cold and un- 
feeling world.” And here Tom broke 
forth into a very beautiful apostrophe, 
beginning—* Oh, Virtue!” (this I am 
unfortunately unable to present to my 
readers ; and must only assure them 


that it was a very faithful imitation of 


the well-known one delivered by Burke 
in the case of Warren Hastings,) and 
concluding with an exhortation to 
Cudmore, to wipe out the stain of his 
wounded honor, by repelling with in- 
dignation the slightest future attempt 
at such an insult. 

This done, O’Flaherty retired, leav- 
ing Cudmore to dig among Greek 
roots, and chew over the cud of his mis- 
fortune. Punctual to the time and place 
that same evening beheld the injured 
Cudmore resume his wonted corner, 
pretty much with the feeling with 
which a forlorn hope stands match in 
hand to ignite the train destined to ex- 
plode with ruin to thousands—himself 
— amongst the number: there 

e sat with a brain as burning, and a 
heart as excited, as though, instead of 
sipping his bohea beside a sea-coal fire, 
he was that instant trembling beneath 
the frown of Dr. Elrington, for the 
blunders in his Latin theme—and what 
terrors to the mind of a “ Jib” can 
equal that one ? 

As luck would have it, this was a 
company night in the boarding-house. 
Various young ladies in long blue sash- 
es, and very broad ribbon sandals, pa- 
raded the rooms, chatting gaily with 
very distinguished looking young gen- 
tlemen, with gold brooches, and party- 
colored inside waistcoats ; sundry el- 
derly ladies sat at card tables, discus- 
sing the “lost honor by an odd trick 
they played,” with heads as large as 
those of Jack or Jillin the pantomime ; 
spruce clerks in public offices, (whose 
vocation the expansive tendency of the 
right ear, for long pen-carrying, be- 
tokened) discussed fashion, “ and the 
musical glasses,” to some very over- 
dressed married ladies, who preferred 
flirting to five-and-ten. The tea-table, 
over which the amiable hostess presid- 
ed, had also its standing votaries : most- 
ly grave parliamentary-looking gentle- 
men, with powdered heads, and very 
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long waisted black coats, among whom 
the Sir Oracle was a functionary, of his 
Majesty’s High Court of Chancery, 
though [ have reason to believe not Lord 
Manners : meanwhile, in all parts of the 
room, might be seen Blue Peter, dis- 
tributing tea, coffee, biscuit, and oc- 
casionally interchanging a joke with 
the dwellers in the house. While 
all these pleasing occupations pre- 
ceeded, the hour of Cudmore’s trial 
was approaching. The tea-pot, which 
had stood the attack of fourteen cups 
without flinching, at last began to fail, 
and discovered to the prying eyes of 
Mrs. Clanfrizzle, nothing but an olive 
colored deposit of soft matter, closely 
analogous in appearance and chemical 
property to the residuary precipitate 
ina drained fish pond ; she put down 
the lid with a gentle sigh, and turning 
towards the fire bestowed one of her 
very blandest and most captivating looks 
on Mr. Cudmore, saying—as plainly as 
looks could say—* Cudmore, you're 
wanting.” Whether the youth did, or 
did not, understand I am unable to re- 
cord: I can only say, the appeal was 
made without acknowledgment. Mrs. 
Clanfrizzle again essayed, and by a lit- 
tle masonic movement of her hand to 
the tea-pot, and a sly glance at the hob, 
intimated her wish—still hopelessly : 
at last there was nothing for it but 
speaking; and she donned her very 
softest voice, and most persuasive tone, 
saying—* Mr. Cudmore, I am really 
very troublesome: will you permit 
me to ask you” 

“Ts it for the kettle, ma’am?” said 
Cudmore, with a voice that startled 
the whole room, disconcerting three 
whist parties, and so absorbing the 
attention of the people at loo, that the 
pool disappeared without any one being 
able to account for the circumstance. 

“Ta it for the kettle, ma’am ?” 

“If you will be so very kind,” lisped 
the hostess. 

“ Well, then, upon my conscience 
you are impudent,” said Cudmore, with 
his face crimsoned to the ears, and his 
eyes flashing fire. 

“ Why, Mr. Cudmore,” began the 
lady, “ why, really, this is so strange. 
Why, sir, what can you mean ?” 

« Just that/” said the imperturbable 
jib, who now that his courage was up, 
dared every thing. 

“ But, sir, you must surely have mis- 
understood me. I only asked for the 
kettle, Mr. Cudmore.” 

“ The devil a more,” said Cud. with 
a sneer, 
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“ Well, then, of course”— 


“ Well, then, I'll tell you, of course,” 
said he, repeating her words; “the 
sorrow taste of the kettle I'll give you. 
Call your own skip—Blue Pether there 
—damn me if I'll be your skip any 
longer.” 

For the uninitiated I have, only to 
add, that skip is the Trinity College 
appellation for servant, which was 
therefore employed by Mr. Cudmore, 
on this occasion, as expressing more 
contemptuously his sense of the de- 
gradation of the office attempted to be 
put upon him. Having already in- 
formed my reader on some particulars 
of the company, I leave him to suppose 
how Mr. Cudmore’s speech was re- 
ceived. Whist itself was at an end for 
that evening, and nothing but laughter, 
long, loud, and reiterated, burst from 
every corner of the room for hours 
after. 


As I have so far travelled out of the 
record of my own peculiar Confessions 
as to givealeaf from what might one day 
form the matter of Mr. Cudmore’s I 
must now make the only amendé in 
my power, by honestly narrating that, 
short as my: visit was to the classic 
precincts of this agreeable establish- 
ment, I did not escape without 
exciting my share of ridicule, though, 
I certainly had not the worst of 
the joke, and may, therefore, with 
better grace tell the story, which, 
happily for my readers, is a very 
brief one. A custom prevailed in 
Mrs. Clanfrizzle’s household, which, 
from my unhappy ignorance of boarding- 
houses, I am unable to predicate if it 
belong to the genera at large, or this 
one specimen in particular. However, 
it is sufficiently curious a fact, even 
though thereby hang no tale, for 
my stating it here. The decanters 
on the dinner table were never labelled 
with their more appropriate designa- 
tion of contents, whether “ claret, 
sherry, or port,” but with the names 
of their respective owners, it being a 
matter of much less consequence that 
any individual at table should mix his 
wine, by pouring “ port upon madeira,” 
than commit the truly legal offence of 
appropriating to his own use and be- 
nefit, even by mistake, his neighbour’s 
bottle, however, well the system 
may work among the regular members 
of the domestic circle, and I am 
assured that it does succeed extremely 
—to the newly arrived guest—or un- 
initiated visitor—the affair is perplex- 
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ing, and leads occasionally to awkward 
results, 

It so chanced, by my friend 
O’Flaherty’s habitual position at the 
foot of the table, and my post of honor 
near the head, that on the first day of 
my appearing there, the distance be- 
tween not only precluded all possible 
intercourse, but any of those gentle 
hints as to habit, and custom, a new 
arrival looks for at the hands of his 
better informed friend. The only 
mode of recognition, to prove that 
we belonged to each other, being 
by that excellent and truly English 
custom of drinking wine together, 
Tom seized the first idle moment from 
his avocation as carver to say, 

“ Lorrequer, a glass of wine with 
you.” 

Having, of course, acceded, he again 
asked, 

“ What wine de you drink ?” intend- 
ing thereby, as I afterwards learned, to 
send me from his end of the table, 
what wine I selected. Not conceiv- 
ing the object of the inquiry, and hav- 
ing hitherto without hesitation helped 
myself to the nearest decanter, which 
bore some faint resemblance to sherry, 
I immediately turned for correct infor- 
mation to the bottle itself, upon whose 
slender neck was ticketed the usual 
slip of paper. My endeavours to de- 
cypher the writing occupied time suffi- 
cient again to make O'Flaherty ask, 

“Well, Harry, I’m waiting for you. 
Will you have port ?” 

“ No, I thank you,” I replied, having 
by this revealed the inscription. “ No, 
I thank you; I'll just continue with 
my old friend here, Bob M‘Grotty ;” 
for thus I rendered familiarly the name 
of Rt. M‘Grotty on the decanter, and 
which I in my ignorance believed to 
be the boarding-house soubriquet for 
bad sherry. That Mr. M‘Grotty him- 
self little relished the familiarity with 
either his name or property I had a 
very decisive proof, for turning round 
upon his chair, and surveying my per- 
son from head to foot with a look of 
fiery wrath, he thundered out in very 
broad Scotch, 

“ And by my saul, my friend, 'ye may 
just us weel finish it the noo, for deil a 
glass o’ his ain wine did Bob M‘Grotty, 
as ye ca’ him, swallow the day.” 

The convulsion of laughter my blun- 
der and the Scotchman’s passion threw 
the whole board into lasted till the cloth 
was withdrawn, and the ladies had re- 
tired to the drawing-room, the only 
individual at table not relishing the 
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mistake being the injured proprietor 
of the bottle, who was too proud to 
accept reparation from my friend’s de- 
canter, and would scarcely condescend 
to open his lips during the evening, 
notwithstanding which display of ho- 
nest indignation, we contrived to he- 
come exceedingly merry and jocose, 
most of the party communicating little 
episodes of their life, in which, it is 
true, they frequently figured in situa- 
tions, that nothing but their native 
and natural candour would venture to 
avow. One story I was considerably 
amused at: it was told by the coun- 
sellor. Mr. Daly, in illustration of the 


difficulty in rising at the bar, and which, 
in showing his own mode of obviating 
the delay that young professional men 
submit to from hard necessity, as well 
as an evidence of his strictly legal turn, 
I may as well relate for the edification 
of the junior bar. At the same time, 
as it is now very late in the evening, 
and the end of a chapter, I must defer 
the information till our next meeting, 
till which time, wishing you all, my 
readers, the compliments of the happy 
season that intervenes, believe me, with 
much sincerity, yours in Belgium, 
Harry Lorrequer. 


MEMORANDA FROM OUR TABLET3 OF THE MONTH, 


FAILURE OF JUSTICE IN DUBLIN. 


Wednesday, Nov. 1.—The Freeman's 
Journal of this date reports the follow- 
ing case as having occurred at the com- 
mission sitting in Dublin the day be- 
fore :— 

COMBINATION. 

« Jobn Kennedy and William Hudson 
were arraigned for having violently as- 
sembled, on the 12th of September last, 
and inflicting several dreadful blows on 
the person of William Dalton, 

“ William Dalton, examined by the 
Hon. Mr. Plunkett.—I live near Coo- 
lock, in this county, and recollect coming 
into Dublin on the 12th of September ; 
as I crossed the Canal bridge, a person, 
who I believe is William Hudson, came 
over to me and said something which I 
did not hear; he was followed by Ken- 
nedy, the other prisoner, who said, to 
the best of my opinion, ‘ Hurrah for the 
north.’ 

«“ Baron Foster.—The best of your 
opinion won't do, sir; you must swear 
positively, 

** Witness. —I can’t, my lord. 

“Mr, Plunkett.—Will you swear po- 
sitively Kennedy was one of the men? 

« Witness.—To the best of my opinion 
(laughter. ) 

« Baron Foster.— When did you swear 
informations against the prisoners? 

* Witness.—The next day, my lord. 

* Baron Foster—And did you recol- 
lect it better then than you do now? 

«“ Witness.—I did, my lord. 

« Baron Foster.— You're afraid of ano- 
ther beating, I suppose. 

« Mr. Plankett.— Will you swear yes 
or no? 

‘* Witness. —To the best of my opinion. 

« Mr. Plunkett.—I have directed this 
man’s words to be taken down, my lord, 
in order to have him prosecuted for per- 


jury. 


“* Judge Crampton.—lI think a public 
example ought to be made of him. 

«Mr, Plunkett.—He is the principal 
witness, my lord, and of course we must 
now give up the case. 


«Baron Foster.—Gentlemen of the 
jury, you must acquit the men; and I 
must say it is very hard indeed, that not 
only is intimidation used and violence 
offered, but where the parties are brought 
to justice, the prosecutor is intimidated 
from proceeding. This, if possible, must 
be put an end to. The learned judge 
then directed the jury to acquit the pri- 
soners, and the court directed Dalton to 
be put in the dock, that informations for 
perjury might be sworn against him.” 


The Standard of November 3, justly 
describes this case as pregnant with in- 
struction, “ and doubtless the most in- 
structive circumstance connected with 
the case reported is the fact, that no 
single newspaper in the Irish metro- 
polis seems to think it deserving of any 
particular remark, or more than a mere 
matter of course.” 


The observations of the Standard are 
so just and acute, that we cannot do 
better than quote them, and leave on 
record, with the report of the Freeman's 
Journal, one of the many proofs which 
a close observation of passing events is 
constantly accumulating, of the exist- 
ence of a conspiracy in Ireland of a 
character the most dangerous, and of 
an agency the most mysterious. We 
can only intreat those who are incre- 
dulous on the subject, to mark the in- 
dications we collect from every part of 
Ireland. ‘Time, we know, will reveal 
further and clearer evidence. On the 
report we have copied the Standard 
thus remarks :— 
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“« There is a little fraud in the title 
‘combination.’ that word is generally 
understood to mean some conspiracy of 
tradesmen, for the purpose of raising or 
keeping up wages, or for some other pur- 
pose connected with trade. Nothing of 
the kind, however, is suggested in the 
report. Coolock, the residence of the 
sufferer, is a rural district; and, as we 
shall see presently, the character of the 
conspiracy is altogether sectarian and po- 
litical ; in all other respects the report is 
entitled to implicit credit. The journal 
in which it appears is a Roman Catholic 
radical journal. The prosecuting coun- 
sel is Lord Plunkett’s son; one of the 
presiding judges, Mr. Crampton, was, 
before his elevation to the bench by the 
Whig--Radical ministers, a decided Whig- 
Radical; the other, Mr. Baron Foster, 
has been lately quoted as one of the pa- 
negyrists of Lord Mulgrave’s government. 
Every word, therefore, that is reported 
of these judges, and this counsel, must be 
received as truly reported ; and they must 
receive credit, as giving expression to 
their deliberate and unbiassed conviction. 
And what is that conviction? Plainly, 
that in Dublin, in the metropolis of Ire- 
land, in the seat of Lord Mulgrave’s go- 
vernment, the Jaws cannot be adminis- 
tered for the protection of the people; 
that though judges will do their duty— 
though juries will do ¢heir duty, the public 
tribunals are surrounded by an organised 
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and paramount conspiracy, which, by the 
terrors of its power and vengeance, ex- 
cludes the injured from all access to jus- 
tice ! 

“ This is the picture of the capital of a 
tranquillised country; but what is this 
organised and paramount conspiracy ? 
The report, meagre as it is, explains—it 
is the Ribbon conspiracy. The phrase in 
which Dalton was addressed, “ Hurrah 
for the north,” is the first Ribbon watch- 
word. The answer, with which the un- 
fortunate Dalton was not prepared, (not 
being a Ribbonman,) is, ‘‘all Ireland is 
good.” The silence of the assaulted party 
proving that he was not a Ribbonman, 
he was almost beaten to death. On the 
following day, under the irritation of his 
injuries, and probably uninformed of the 
more deadly injury which he was about 
to provoke, the unfortunate man appeal- 
ed to the laws, and swore informations 
against his assailants; but, in the interval 
before the trial of the criminals, he had 
to learn a fearful lesson—he had to learn 
that his murder would be the certain 
consequence of an effectual prosecution, 
or of such a full and frank statement of 
the truth as should clearly disclose the 
characver of that conspiracy of which he 
had been the victim. Hence the scene 
described in the report—a report which 
has its counterparts offered again and 
again at every Irish assizes, or other visi- 
tation of justice in that island.” 


ATTACKS ON PROTESTANT PLACES OF WORSHIP. 


“ On Sunday evening, October 29th, 
while the congregation of St. Mary’s 
Church, New Ross, were assembled for 
divine service, some person maliciously 
flung a stone through one of the windows, 
and alarmed many of them. Several 
persons ran out with a view of arresting 
the offender, but he had decamped. The 
stone was found in one of the pews, but 
it fortunately did no harm. On the same 
day the gate of the Rosbercon church- 
yard was found nailed up, a little before 
the time at which the congregation as- 
semble for worship. This is freedom of 
conscience with a vengeance—these are 
evident symptoms of a tranquil and civi- 
lized country.”— Waterford Mail. 

« On Sunday evening, Nov. 5, a gang 
of ruffians assembled outside the church, 
during divine service, and after insulting 
several persons while going to prayers, 
they had the audacity to go into one of 
the galleries, where they conducted them- 
selves in the most shameful manner. On 
being remonstrated with by one of the 
congregation, they left the church, groan- 
jing as they went out. Mr, Thomas E]- 
liott followed them, to endeavour to 


prevail on them to leave the yard, but 
one of the vagabonds struck him with a 
stone, on which several persons came to 
his assistance, and the scoundrels made 
off. 

‘* Same evening, a party of blackguards 
(probably the same who assembled at 
the church,) proceeded to the Wesleyan 
preaching-house, where they groaned the 
preacher and congregation, used the most 
profane language, and insulted the female 
part of the congregation in a very shame- 
ful manner. When going away they 
threw stones at the doors and windows, 
—Ballyshannon Herald. 

«“ Arrack on Cartow CuurcH.—On 
Wednesday evening, in the end of Oc- 
tober, during divine service in the pa- 
rochial church, and just as the Rev. Mr. 
Garrett, the curate, was ascending the 
pulpit, a large stone was thrown through 
the window over the communion table, 
which caused at the time much alarm and 
confusion. The ruffians who committed 
the outrage fled, and we regret that hi- 
therto no clue could be obtained which 
could lead to their discovery.— Carlow 
Sentinel.” 
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Nov. 5.—The Gazette states, that on 
this evening Mr. Francis Armstrong 
was beaten by a party‘of men armed with 
bludgeons in High street, within a few 
hundred yards of his Majesty’s Castle ; 
and Mr. Thomas Hoey and Mr. Anson 
Floyd were also assaulted. The fol- 
lowing particulars we take from the 
papers :— 


“ Sunday evening last, about seven 
o'clock, Mr. Armstrong, of Ship-street, 
arespec table builder of this city, pro- 
ceeded in company with his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Hoey, of New-row, and other 
respectable families to evening service in 
the Wesleyan Methodist Meeting-house, 
South Great George’s-street, all having 
dined with Mr. Hoey. On passing through 
High-street, near the corner of Nicholas- 
street, a gang of ruffians all armed with 
bludgeons fell upon him, and one of them 
crying out ‘now Jem!’ they knocked 
him down, and while some were plying 
their bludgeons with merciless fury, others 
held him prostrate on the ground. Mr. 
Hoey, who was in the rere, ran up to 
his brother-in-law’s assistance, and was 
knocked down and abused most barba- 
rously. A third person who was of their 
party got some blows too for his inter- 
ference. While in the act of beating 
these gentlemen, one of the murderous 


Nov. 11.—The Freeman's Journal 
of this date announced that Mr. Sheil 
had been appointed Secretary to the 
India Board, a place worth £2,500 a 


Nov. 11.—The Clonmel Advertiser of 
this date contains an abstract of a 


“ Return (furnished by order of go- 
vernment) of the number of persons com- 
mitted for trial to the gaol of the county 
of Tipperary for nine months, from the 
Ist day of January to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1837, of which the following is a 
correct copy :— 


* For offences against the person 491 

— offences against property with 
violence 54 

— without violence 238 


— malicious offences against property 39 

— forgery and offences against the 
currency 13 

other offences, misdemeanors, &c.296 








Total number committed 1,131 


COMBINATION ASSAULTS IN THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 







A HINT FOR MR. SHEIL. 


TIPPERARY TRANQUILLITY. 


crew cried out, ‘ here, boys, here ;’ in ar 
instant they all flew down Michael’s-hill, 
in the direction of Winetavern-street.” 

« A man named Stephen Whelan, a 
blacksmith’s helper, was set upon-on Sun- 
day evening by a number of fellows, who 
beat him with sticks and whips, in Great 
Brunswick-street, near Westland-row.” 

« October 29.— About seven o'clock in, 
the evening four ruffians, armed with 
huge bludgeons, proceeded to the house 
of achandler, named Fitzpatrick, in North 
King-street. One of them went into his 
shop, and was conversing about the prices 
of his goods. Mr. Fitzpatrick, not sus- 
pecting any thing, went towards the door, 
when the stranger, taking advantage ef 
such, pushed him into the street. The 
three savages, who lay in wait for him, 
fell upon him, knoeked him down, and 
beat and cut him severely with their 
bludgeons. ** When their fury was glutted, 
they fled like cowards to a place of con- 
cealment.” 

« Nov, 12, A man named Fitzpatrick 
was knocked down by a gang of eight 
combinators in James’s-strees on this 
evening. The police came up, and after 
some time arrested one of the party who 
had concealed himself in a dust-hole. Fitz- 
patrick had been often threatened, and 
on this occasion was challenged with some 
pass-words, which he did not understand.” 





year. The Register of the 13th de- 
clared that the announcement was, to 
say the least of it, premature. 





The following is the result, as appears 
by the same return :— 


« Convictions 866 
Discharged on sureties 61 
Not guilty on trial 114 
No bills fotind 16 
No prosecution 74 

1,131 


The parliamentary returns from 
which the above is extracted furnish 
most valuable information—the statis- 
tics of Irish crime. We must take an 
early opportunity of arranging and 
condensing their substance. In the 
mean time, the above may serve as a 
specimen of Mulgrave tranquillity. 

The following notice has been sent 
to My. Cooke, of the county of Tippe- 
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rary; we publish it as a specimen ofits 
class :-— 


“ To hell with all Orangemen, 

“ T'll settle with you, Cooke. I'll make 
you shift under the wing of the raven, 
and he'll not shelter you. You must 
make a dirty run to Killcooley Abbey, 
to consummate the half-finished Orange 
orgies there, But I'll come up with you 
yet. I'll give you a barbarized side. I'll 
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send your blood-stained apostatized soul 
canting into the fiery gulf, where Moloch 
with his iron flail, will cause your bleer- 
eyed soul to wail. The devil will have 
your soul before another month, for your 
not interfering at the last Longford elec- 
tion, you swaddling villain. 
*“* Remember the 2d of October, 1837. 
Your hateful foe, 
“ Darsy BREAKSKULL,” 


MORE PUFFS OF LORD MULGRAVE. 


Thursday, Nov. 16.—Among the 
commissioners appointed to open the 
session of parliament was the Earl of 
Mulgrave. We do not know whether 


there be any precedent for an Irish 


Lord Lieutenant being appointed to 
this office. It is another of the paltry 
attempts of our popular government to 
keep up the sinking character of the 
Viceroy by court trick. 


GOVERNMENT LIBELS. 


The Warder of Saturday Nov. 18, 
extracts from the Evening Post of the 
preceding Tuesday the following pas- 
sages, which appeared under the head 
of “The Orange King.” It is only 
necessary to premise that the Evening 
Post is the avowed organ of Lord Mul- 
grave’s government :— 


“ The traitor to his kingdom, the Duke 
of Cumberland, from his mere “motion 
abolished the constitution of his kingdom, 
and dismissed his recusant ministers. He 
has, in a word, made himself, by grace 
especial, an absolute king—a despot—a 
tyrant.” 


* There can be no doubt whatever that 
this instrument absolves the people of 
Hanover from their allegiance; and we 
trust they will be able to demonstrate their 


right—to force the Orange King to ab- 
dication or the scaffold.” 

‘« Had this bad man been unhappily on 
the throne of England, he would, if he 
durst, have told the people of the united 
kingdom that, as he never consented to 
the Catholic relief bill, or the reform bill, 
he would issue an ordinance repealing 
those measures.” 

«* He would have endeavoured to stop 
the onward movement in Ireland; and 
on resistance being manifested—as as- 
suredly it would be—he would have 
made war on the people of this country, 
by declaring it in a state of siege. 

« The end would be, we know very 
well, the triumph of reform and liberty 
—and, perhaps, the decapitation of the 
traitor king; but, good heavens! what 
rivers of blood would be shed in the 
mean time !” 


O0’CONNELL’S PLAN FOR SETTLING TITHE. 


Nov. 9.—Mr. O'Connell has ad- 
dressed a letter “To the Most Rev. 
Right Rev. and Reverend the Clergy 
of the Protestant Church in Ireland,” 
in which he proposes a plan for settling 
the tithe question. We have not space 
to give the words of this most extra- 
ordinary letter, but we give the plan. 
Mr. O'Connell computes the tithe 
composition in Ireland to amount to 
£600,000, which sum is also the amount 
of the expense of the constabulary force 
—half of the constabulary expense is 
now charged upon the land in [reland, 
and half upon the consolidated fund. 

Mr. O'Connell proposes to reduce 


the amouut of tithe thirty per cent. a 
reduction which he states has been 
agreed to by both parties ; to relieve 
the land of tithe altogether, and to im- 
pose on it the entire expense of the 
constabulary. The reduced amount 


of tithes would thus be £420,000 ; 
£300,000 of this he proposes to charge 
upon the consolidated fund, in lieu of 
its present moiety of the constabulary 
charges. The revenue derivable from 
the Irish woods and forests, amounting 
to £80,000, he prosposes also to apply 
to the same object; the deficiency of 
£40,000 a year, there could, he ima- 
gines, be no difficulty in making up. 
We are very far from believing this 
singular proposal unworthy of com- 
ment or remark. Coming from Mr. 
O’Connell, it is perhaps the most ex- 
traordinary document which we have 
ever been called upon to record. He 
is weary of the tithe warfare, Let any 
one contrast this insidious proposal 
with his violent denunciations of the 
Irish Church, and they may perhaps 
agree with us in believing, that it is a 
remarkable feature in the times. 
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As to the proposal itself, it is simply 
a request to the Church to surrender 
her property, and take an annuity 
upon government in exchange. Mr. 
O'Connell forgets altogether to tell us 
how the annuity is to be secured. 

If Mr. O'Connell were sincere in his 
proposal, he might go a step further 
and propose that just upon his own 
conditions government should pur- 
chase all the tithes of Ireland, and the 

urchase money be expended in land. 
Will Mr. O'Connell, we ask, agree to 
this, leaving still to the Church her 
full and complete proprietary rights 
over the property she acquires in ex- 
change. The principle is just the 
same—the only difference would be 

EXCLUSIVE DEALING 


It would be impossible to classify or 
arrange the immense mass of facts re- 
lating to the system of exclusive deal- 
ing acted on at the Castle of Dublin 
after the late election. The custom of 
the Lord Lieutenant was, in every 
instance, withdrawn from the trades- 
men who voted for. Messrs. West and 
Hamilton. This, however, referring 
to the household arrangements of the 
Viceroy, is a matter which may, per- 
haps, be regarded as in some sense 
private. We are, however, in a con- 
dition to record an instance in which 
the public influence of government has 
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that the one would secure the property 
of the church, 

The letter does not contain a single 
syllable about putting an end to the 
Irish Church. But it contains a plan 
by which, whether meant in good faith 
or not, it is proposed that the revenue 
of the church shall be secured—that 
virtually it shall still be paid by the 
present tithepayers—and that public 
property shall be applied to the pur- 
poses of the church. 

It is well to put on record that Mr. 
O’Connell put forward a plan, of which 
these were the leading principles. 

Mr. O’Connell’s letter is copied from 
the Pilot in the Standard of Nov. 13, 


OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


An order was issued from the Board 
of Ordnance, dated in September, 
and was sent to all the subordinates in 
the department, containing a list of the 
radical papers in Ireland, and posi- 
tively directing that in future the adver- 
tisements of the department should be 
confined exclusively to those papers. 
The emphasis on the word exclusively 
is not ours, The papers selected in 
Dublin were the Lvening Post, the 
Pilot, the Freeman, and the Mercantile 
Advertiser. This fact was stated by 
Mr. Butt, at the dinner to Messrs. 
West and Hamilton on the 9th.—See 


been exerted to carry the system of ex- report in the Evening Mail of the 10th 


clusive dealing to its very extreme limit, 


THE SLIGO ELECTION—MAJOR BROWNE. 


A memorial was presented to his Ex- 
cellency, preferring charges against the 
conduct of Major Browne, by certain 
Radical electors of the county Sligo ; 
among other signatures were attached 
those of a Deputy Lieutenant, and four 
Magistrates. An inquiry was granted 
by the Lord Lieutenant, when not only 
was the perfect propriety of Major 
Browne’s conduct fully vindicated— 
but it was proved that the Deputy 
Lieutenant and four Magistrates had 
actually never read the charges to which 
they annexed their signatures!! This 
could scarcely be credited did it rest 
on authority less high than that of Lord 
Mulgrave himself. We give the order 
made by his Excellency on the oc- 
casion. 

“ His Excellency has read, and care- 
fully considered, all the evidence given 
upon the investigation, which he had di- 
rected to be held by Colonel Shaw Ken- 
nedy, into several charges preferred in a 
memorial from certain electors of the 


county of Sligo, against Major Browne, 
for his conduct during the late election for 
that county. His Excellency does not 
find, in any part of the report, any evi- 
dence, in the slightest degree, affecting 
that high character for the strictest impar- 
tiality in the discharge of his duties, which 
at various contested elections, and upon 
other trying occasions, Major Browne has 
hitherto maintained with the uniform con- 
fidence of persons of all parties, and the 
frequently expressed approbation of his 
Excellency himself. With respect to the 
movement of troops commanded by him 
on the morning of the 14th August, his 
Excellency remarks, that it seems gene- 
rally admitted that at that moment some 
movement was necessary, and his Excel- 
lency is disposed to take into consideration 
the peculiar urgency of immediate inter- 
ference, when the object is not merely to 
disperse one riotous assemblage, but to 
prevent immediate collision between two 
hostile and exasperated bodies of people. 
His Excellency, therefore, sees no reason 
to question the use, under such pressing 
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cireumstances, made of the discretion vest- 
ed in Major Browne by virtue of his office. 
His Excellency is not disposed to regret 
that such an inquiry should have been held 
into this unfortunate occurrence, which 
had naturally excited considerable sensa- 
tion, and the justification of which must 
depend upon an accurate explanation and 
a clear understanding into the peculiar 
circumstances of the moment ; but he cer- 
tainly would have been better pleased had 
it not appeared in evidence that indivi- 
duals had attached their signatures to a me- 
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morial containing charges most seriously 
affecting the character of a public officer 
not only without previously examining 
into the truth of those charges, but without 
even informing themselves of what they 
consisted, by reading the memorial to which 
their names are annexed, 


« By his Excellency’s command, 
(Signed) « T. Drummonp.” 


The Radical Deputy Lieutenant and 
Magistrates still hold the commission 
of the peace. 


DISSOLUTION OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


Tuesday, October 31st.—This day 
a meeting of the General Association 
was held in Dublin, at which, pursuant 
to notice, Mr. O’Connell moved its 
dissolution. The speech of the learned 
gentleman was very long ; it contains 
nothing worthy of being recorded, with 
the exception of a few sentences. In 
the first place, he requested that the 
dissolution of the Association might 
not put a stop to the labours of the pa- 
cificators, or interfere with the ma- 
chinery of the Association. On the 
subject of combination he spoke as 
follows :— 

“In alluding to this topic, I cannot 
avoid mentioning another species of com- 
bination that is as much to be condemned 
as the other is to be praised: I mean the 
secret association—the association bound 
by oaths that once existed in many parts 
of Ireland, and which I continued to put 
down in every place that it at any time 
showed its head—I mean the Ribbon So- 
ciety. That society was instituted by our 
enemies. It was commenced by the 
Orange party, and its progress was even 
stopped by our pacificators, who convicted 
the spy who went down to Kilkenny to 
spread the spirit of combination throughout 
the country. I am the more anxious to 
speak upon this subject now, because combi- 
nation prowls to a great extent amongst the 
workmen in Dublin. Two or three times 
it has produced murder in our streets, 
Dublin stands particularly polluted by that 
species of combination. This combina- 
tion has been stained with blood.” 


THE CASTLE CHAPEL AND 


Considerable sensation has been ex- 
cited by acorrespondence between Dr. 
Elrington and the Dean of the Castle 
Chapel, on the subject of the omission 
of the service appointed for the 5th of 
November. Dr. Elrington held the 
office of Chaplain to his Excellency, 
and it was his turn to preach upon that 
Sunday. So early as the 14th of Sep- 
tember, he applied to the Dean of the 


He amused his audience, among 
whom the Register enumerates the 
Marchioness of Clanricarde, with the 
following story :— 


“Tcan give you a proof: if I hold a 
straw up it will shew me how the wind 
blows, as even the rotten corrupt corpo- 
ration of Limerick may afford a proof of 
a change in the minds of the Irish Orange- 
men, I find a resolution of theirs in to- 
day’s newspaper. I will read it to you, 
for, perhaps, many of you may not have 
seen it:— Resolved—That as the Ro- 
man Catholics of this city have within 
some years past increased in number and 
wealth”—yes, certainly, they may plead 
guilty to those two crimes—* and are no 
longer actuated by the same rebellious 
tendency”—there is acompliment, Catho- 
lies of Limerick, for you! “no longer !” 
indeed I still think the whole resolution is 
a compliment to the Queen’s government 
—‘ and (it continues) have proved that 
they are capable of being loyal subjects to 
our glorious constitution, afew of the lead- 
ing and respectable members of that per- 
suasion are considered, and are hereby de- 
clared admissible to the rank of council- 
men, and capable of filling the municipal 
offices of this ancient and loyal city.” 

Whatever value Mr. O'Connell 
might be disposed to set upon the tes- 
timony of the corporation of Limerick, 
it turned out that the story of the reso- 
lution was a pure fabrication. 

The resolution for dissolving the 
Association was carried unanimously. 


THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


Chapel, to ascertain whether the laws 
would be complied with, by reading the 
appointed service in the Castle Chapel. 
After an interval of six weeks, he re- 
ceived an answer in the negative, on 
the 30th of October upon which the 
reverend gentleman addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Dean :— 
* Fitzwilliam-street, October Sist.’ 
“My dear Sir—Your letter of the 
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23d I unfortunately did not receive until 
my arrival in Dublin at a late hour last 
night. I cannot acknowledge any autho- 
rity for omitting the service for the 5th 
November in the Castle Chapel, and I 
must, therefore, decline officiating where 
such an omission is made. Ihave writ- 
ten to the Private Secretary resigning my 
appointment as Chaplain. 

«I hope this short notice will not in- 
convenience you in finding a preacher. 

« Very truly yours, 
« C,. R. Evrincron.” 

The following is his letter resigning 
his Chaplaincy, to which is subjoined 
the Private Secretary's reply :— 

“ Fitzwilliam-street, October 31st. 

“ Sir—I have received a communica- 
tion from the Dean of the Chapel, inform- 
ing me that the thanksgiving for the dis- 
covery of the gunpowder plot, and the 
arrival of King William III. will not be 
read in the Castle Chapel on Sunday next. 
I must, in consequence, decline officiating 
on that day, and beg leave most respect- 
fully to resign the appointment of Chap- 
lain, with which his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant was pleased to honour me. 

“I have the honour to be, your obe- 
dient servant, 

« C, R. Exrineton.” 
* Colonel Yorke.” 
“ Viceregal Lodge, Ist Nov., 1837. 

*« Sir—I have laid before the Lord 
Lieutenant your letter of yesterday’s date, 
stating that in consequence of a communi - 
cation which you had received from the 
Dean of the Chapel Royal, you must de- 
cline officiating at the Chapel on Sunday 
next, and tendering the resignation of your 
office of Chaplain to his Excellency. 

“ His Excellency has understood that 
the communication to which you refer was 
in answer to an inquiry from you, and to 
the effect that it had not been usual to 
notice the anniversary of the fifth of No- 
vember in the Chapel Royal, and it was 
not intended todo so on Sunday next. 
He is, therefore, pleased, to accept your 
resignation of the office of Chaplain. 

«I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, 

“ C. YorxKE. 
“ To the Rev. Dr. Elrington.” 


Upon this statement finding its way 
into the columns of the Evening Mail, 
Dr. Vignolles unfortunately provoked 
a controversy, in which, certainly, he 
gained no credit, and by which we 
cannot help thinking, the cause of the 
church and of religion was not served. 
Could we possibly feel a desire to tri- 
umph over the inconsistencies into 
which Dr. Vignolles has been be- 
trayed, we might find abundant sources 
of satisfaction in his letters—as it is, 


however, they are entitled to no other 
feeling than regret. In a letter ad- 
dressed to the Morning Papers of No- 
vember 4th, the very reverend dean 
attempted to justify his omission of the 
service, by the absence of any autho- 
rity for its adoption, since the acces- 
sion of her present Majesty—it turns 
out, however, that even this slight 
ground of defence is untenable—the 
service for the 5th of November hav- 
ing been approved of by her Majesty 
at her accession. Besides, the obser- 
vance of this solemn day of thanks- 
giving rests upon an act of parliament, 
and the authority for its perpetuation, 
does not require to be either renewed or 
enforced by a regal mandate, at the 
commencement of each reign. The 
correspondence which occurred, is too 
long to transfer to our columns ; nor, 
perhaps, is it of much importance, that 
it should be put upon record. 

It has been denied, upon authority, 
that the omission of the service was, 
in any sense, the act of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant. Upon a reference to the 
letters which we print, it ‘will be 
seen that his Excellency was aware of 
the intended omission, so early as the 
Tuesday, or, at latest, the Wednesday 
eon and that he had declared 

is pleasure to receive Dr. Elrington’s 
resignation, since it was tendered on 
these grounds. 

The obligation of every clergyman 
to substitute the service of thanksgiv- 
ing for the ordinary morning prayers, 
is clear and distinct. The point has 
been admirably put by the Evening 
Mail, that for Sunday falling on the 
5th of November in any year, “ there is 
no other authorised service in the liturgy 
of the Established Church, as ordered 
in the Book of Common Prayer, save 
and except-the thanksgiving service.” 

The legal argument upon this point 
we hold to be perfectly and entirely 
conclusive— 

“ The Rubric for this service is explicit 
and decisive on this point. ‘If this day’ 
(the 5th November) says the Rubric, ‘shall 
happen to be Sunday, only the Collect 
for that Sunday shall be added to this 
office, in its place.’ The usual Sunday 
service for the fifth day of the month of 
November, according to the calendar, is, 
perfectly and entirely superseded, in fa- 
vour of the form of prayer with thanks- 
giving, to be used yearly upon the fifth 
day of November—and the Collect pro- 

per to that Sunday is to be introduced as 
an addition—as an addition, mark you— 
to the thanksgiving service. What au- 
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thority then, had Doctor Vignolles, or 
the Lord Lieutenant, or the Archbishop 
of Dublin, for passing over the regularly 
appointed service, and substituting for it, 
a service expressly excluded by the Ru- 
bric, as published in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer? They might, any of them, 
with equal authority, have read the ser- 
vice for Christmas day, Easter Sunday— 
or the form for the ordaining of priests, or 
consecration of bishops, as that which 
they have taken from the calendar and 
read in lieu of the thanksgiving service.” 


The proper service, we are informed, 
was also omitted in Anne’s Church— 
andaservice, the reading of which, wedo 
not hesitate to declare illegal, substitut- 
ed. If itis possible to suppose that a 
clergyman is at liberty to neglect the 
celebration of the proper service, he 
can only do so by closing his church— 
for most assuredly, he has no legal au- 
thority for reading any other service on 
that day. 

Dr. Elrington has nobly vindicated 
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his character and dignity, as a minister 
of the Church, whose authority was 
thus contemned. Our readers may, 
perhaps, recollect, that some time since, 
we felt ealled on to note the first at- 
tempt by Roman Catholic privy coun- 
cillors to interfere with the discipline 
of our Church—we now call on them 
to mark the assumption of a dispensing 
power—to discard her observances, and 
violate her laws. The two principles 
have been separately put forward—the 
right of Roman Catholics to interfere 
with her discipline—and the right of 
the castle authorities to violate her 
most positive laws. How long shall 
we wait until the two principles thus 
separately asserted are united in one 
act ? 

It may help us td our answer to re- 
collect that we have already come to 
the point at which our rulers refuse to 
join in an acknowledgment to God for 
his mercy in saving Britain from 
Popish treachery and Popish tyranny. 


COMBINATION IN DUBLIN, 


Friday, October 27.—At the open- 
ing of the city commission, Baron 
Foster charged the grand jury, and 
complained of the great increase of 
combination outrages in the city of 


CURIOUS FEATURES IN 


Nov. 6.—Mr. O’Connell addressed a 
longspeech to the members ofthe Trades’ 
Union, condemnatory of the combina- 
tions existing in Dublin. After allud- 
ing to the outrages on the property of 
the Messrs. Guinness, he continued— 

« Having passed over this topic, I will 
now come to the subject about which I 
principally wish to address you—I mean 
the violent combination that is now 
spreading through Ireland. Five or six 
times have I been able to put a stop to 
this spirit of combination. I put a stop 
to it in Meath by a single speech which I 
delivered at Navan. It was coming into 
that county from Louth and Westmeath ; 
forty or forty-three Ribbon lodges became 
dissolved in those two counties, and a few 
in Meath upon that occasion, about seven 
years ago. Till last year, I believe, there 
never was any attempt to renew this com- 
bination, The former combination par- 
took of a political character: politics have 
nothing whatsoever to do with the pre- 
sent. They call themselves exclusively 
Catholics; yet in these outrages they 
spare not the Catholics, and sometimes 
not even the Catholic clergyman. A 
party sallied out from their lodge in 
Dublin; they beat some of the peaceful 
inhabitants and their parish priest; one 


Dublin. The learned judge stated 
that the system which produced them 
was rapidly extending to the county.— 
Morning Register, October 28. 


IRISH CONSPIRACIES, 


man was apprehended and convicted; 
and Mr. Blacker, the chairman of Kil- 
mainham, with that humanity which 
does him honour, sentenced him to three 
months’ imprisonment: that wasall. Yes, 
he was one of a party that sallied out on 
seven or eight cars to Loughlinstown, 
beat the inhabitants and the priest, and 
returned in triumph. To be sure, he was 
punished; he got three months’ impri- 
sonment. Do you imagine, if we hada 
good police, that this system of combina- 
tion could subsist a moment? It could 
not; and when we will have a good po- 
lice that moment it will cease. I have 
the fullest detail of their meetings, and I 
am happy to say that there is not a man 
of respectability amongst them. They 
are composed chiefly of the lowest class 
of labourers, together with a few of the 
better class of them seduced from the 
country. I know their proceedings, even 
from yesterday; and not only is there 
no one of the least respectability among 
them, but some of the most influential of 
their leaders have undergone a penalty 
for stealing ; and one of them in parti- 
cular has been punished for thieving. If 
that be the case, who would associate 
themselves with them? Twelve or fif- 
teen years ago this combination was at- 
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tempted to be established, and it was 
unsuccessful, At that time they took 
an oath of secrecy to stand by one ano- 
ther, and to deal with none but Roman 
Catholics. This was the only sectarian 
oath they took ; as for the story of blood, 
it wasalla falsehood. There was nothing 
whatever separating them from their Pro- 
testant brethren except the oath to deal 
with none but Roman Catholics, But 
who was it invented this system? Why, 
he was a worthy man who used to go 
regularly to mass, and used even fre- 
quently to receive the sacraments. I 
have traced him. I have documents that 
enabled me to do so. He succeeded in 
persuading some of his unfortunate dupes 
to join himin a burglary. Of course he 
betrayed them. He went afterwards to 
England, and styled himself a Protestant 
of the established church. He is now, 
or he lately was, a dissenting minister in 
the town of Sheffield (hear, hear, and a 
laugh.) The lower class of Orangemen 
are always the organizers of these soci- 
eties. They are at this moment very 
active and successful. The city of Dub- 
lin is divided between the « Northerns” 
and the “ Dublinmen,” the “ Billy Smiths” 
and the “ Welters,” and various other 
parties of this kind.” 


We quote this at length, because the 
testimony is important—first as to the 
existence of ribbonism, forty-three lodges 
were dissolved in two counties. 


Second—The exclusive character of 
these combinations. 

Third—The tyranny which they ex- 
ercise over Roman Catholics as well as 
Protestants. 


Fourth—The character of the leader 
—“he used to go regularly to mass, and 
even frequently receive the sacraments.” 

The student of Irish history may 
compare with this the case of Devine, 
in the affair of Wildgoose Lodge. 

Fifth—Offences of apparently an 
ordinary character really originate in 
these seeret combinations— 


November 16.—The Evening Packet 
of this date contains a report and re- 
solutions, which are thus headed— 


RE-ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ORANGB 
SOCIETY. 

Thursday a very numerous meeting of 
gentlemen, members of the Orange So- 
ciety of Ireland, took place at No. 85, 
Grafton-street, for the purpose of consi- 
dering the propriety of resuscitating or re- 
establishing that loyal Association of the 
defenders ofthe Church and Throne. 
The following report and resolutions 


ORANGEISM, 


“The leader persuaded some of his 
dupes to join him in a burglary.” 

. And again in another part of the 
same speech— 

«One more fact let me call to mind. 
About fourteen or fifteen years ago a 
burglary was committed in the time of 
Master Ellis, for which a man named 
Higgins was afterwards executed. Now, 
I am able to prove that that burglary 
originated in a secret lodge, (hear, hear,) 
and that the party was actually employed 
by the master of the confraternity, whose 
name was M‘Donald—not “ Eneas,” (loud 
laughter.) This very man employed 
Higgins to ‘commit the robbery. Higgins 
was betrayed; and who betrayed him, 
think you? Why M:Donald, his seducer 
and employer. The man, as I said before, 
was afterwards hanged.” 

We do not know how exactly to 
notice another most important feature 
in this statement—the destination of 
the leader. 

«« He is now, or was lately, a dissenting 
minister in the town of Sheffield.” 

We understand well the “hear, hear,” 
and the “laugh.” The labours of the 
Wesleyan and Evangelical preachers 
in Ireland have provoked from Popery 
a hatred, which found its expression in 
the significant “hear, hear;” but are 
we to believe Mr. O'Connell's story ? 
It has been confidently affirmed, but 
we confess we regarded the belief as a 
delusion, that many of the English dis- 
senting ministers are Popish Jesuits in 
disguise. Mr. O'Connell affirms that 
the leader of a Ribbon conspiracy, “a 
worthy man who used to go regularly 
to mass, and even frequently receive the 
sacraments,” is nowa dissenting minister 
in Sheffield. We make no comment on 
this evidence, but let the Protestant 
dissenters of Sheffield look to it. 

We beg the earnest attention of all 
our readers to these remarkable features 
in this short statement of Mr. O’Con- 
nell. 


were, after due consideration and discus- 
sion, unanimously adopted. 

There then follows a temperate and 
well written report, recommending the 
revival of the Orange Institution, to 
which is attached the signature of Wil- 
liam Swan, secretary. 

The report proceeds at some length 
to recommend the revival of the 
Orange Institution. It refers to the in- 
security of Protestant life and property 
—the failure of the experiment of dis- 
solution—the continued activity of the 
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Ribbon system—as causes imperatively 
demanding the existence of a defensive 
society ; and then argues that a re- 
vival of the Orange Institution presents 
the only efficient form of defence. 

The following resolutions wers a- 
dopted :— 

« I, That on assembling on this im- 
portant occasion we feel it, in the first 
place, our duty as our inclination to record 
our sentiments of unalterable attachment 
to our most gracious Queen Victoria, the 
rightful sovereign of these realms. 

« II, That the insecurity of life and 
property, the daily aggression upon the 
constitution, AND THE SUSPENSION OF 
THE ORDINARY MODES OF PROTECTION, 
render it in our opinion, imperatively ne- 
cessary to re-establish a purely defensive 
society ; and that we conceive no security 
can be formed that will be less obnoxious 
or more efficient than the Orange Institu- 
tion. 

« TII. Ireland alone shall be the field 
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of its exertions; unconnected with any 
other body, it will be responsible for its 
own acts alone ; yet every society estab- 
lished for the promotion of true religion 
and constitutional liberty shall meet with 
the best support of every member of this 
Institution. 


« IV. Its objects, as heretofore, shall be 
religious and constitutional in support of 
the laws and maintenance of the public 
peace—its operations purely defensive, 
and by strictly legal means, viz. :— 

* Defence of life and property ; 

“« Defence of constitutional rights ; 

« Defence of established institutions and 
privileges ; 

“ Defence of the sacred Word of God. 

(Signed by order, ) 
« Wa. Swan, Secretary.” 

No statement of the parties compo- 
sing the meeting has appeared, except 
the brief heading which we have copied 
from the Evening Packet. 


THE ROMISH PRELATES, 


November 2Ist.—We have already 
had occasion to record one episcopal 
mandate of Dr. Blake, the Roman Ca- 
tholic bishop at Newry, addressed to 
his subjects at the period of the last 
election—({ Memoranda for September.) 
We have now to place on record the 
following pacific exhortation of the 
same right reverend gentleman, to his 
flock, from the altar, on the occasion of 
the O'Connell tribute :— 

« I trust and believe, that all who hear 
me, are grateful and just, and that they 
will afford clear proofs of it before they 
leave this place; but if any one would 
require a motive of a more selfish kind, 
let me remind him of what is no longer a 
secret, that if Mr. O’Connell be not sus- 
tained by the people, his powerful and 
wealthy opponents will overwhelm him 
by the weight of their purses ; and, if they 


can succeed in defeating him, they arede- 
termined not to stop until they bring back 
the condition of Ireland not only to what 
it was in 1829, but evento its prostrate 
state in 1793. They will bind you in 
chains, and take out your tongues; and 
they will re-impose the cruel burdens of 
the penal code, and deprive you of the 
power of uttering a complaint.”—Newry 
Telegraph; quoted by Ulster Times, 
Nov. 1 

On the same occasion, the rigat re- 
verend gentleman designated Mr, 
O'Connell as 


“Tue Moses or nis Country, the 
emancipator of her children, and, he 
might also say, the visible guardian angel 
by whom they have been, and are, con- 
ducted safe through innumerable and in- 
describable perils to the term of their law- 
ful hopes and desires.” —TJbid. 


MURDERS. 


November 13,—To attempt a clas- 
sification of all the outrages committed 
in Ireland within the month is, we fear, 
a hopeless attempt. The Gazette 
should furnish an abstract, but suppres- 
sion in fact is evidently its object. In 
one journal, the Evening Mail of this 
date, we find no less than three mur- 
ders recorded. 

“ On Monday November 6, while Mr. 
James Cody, a respectable farmer who 
resides at Dunmore, within about two 
miles of ‘this city, was sitting in his par- 
lour, his brother, Philip Cody, entered 
his room armed with a case of pistols, one 


of which he instantly presented at him 
and fired; the ball entered the breast, 
and the unfortunate man fell. He lived 
until Thursday evening, when death ter- 
minated his sufferings. After the perpe- 
tration of this revolting crime, Philip 
went to Castlecomer, where he endea- 
voured to obtain a seat on the Dublin 
mail, but failing in his object, he retraced 
his steps towards Kilkenny, but has not 
since been heard of.” —Kilkenny Moderator. 

‘On Nov. 10th, a Protestant, named 
Fairbanks, one of the Conservative valu- 
ators, was murdered near Hollybrook, in 
the county of Sligo, within twenty yards 
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of his own house, on his way to Sligo 
with oats. He was found dead on the 
road, mutilated, with a rope round his 
neck. The unfortunate man had been 
active in his exertions for Colonel Per- 
ceval and Mr. Cooper at the last election, 
and was put as steward over a property 
in place of a person named Higgins.” 


Another murder is recorded in the 
same paper, as having occurred within 
the preceding week. 

“ COUNTY TIPPERARY. 

« A coroner’s inquest was held in Cashel 
last week, on the body of a man named 
Curry, who died in the county infirmary, 
in consequence of a beating he received 
near Golden, when a verdict of murder 
was returned against some person or per- 
sons as yet unknown.” 


This murder is thus recorded in the 
Gazette of the 13th :— 

“« Nov, 13, 1837.—On the evening of 
the 26th ultimo, the fair day of Golden, 
in the county of Tipperary, James Curry, 
an inhabitant of that village, was vio- 
lently assaulted near his dwelling, by two 
men, from the effects of which he died on 
the 8th instant, in the infirmary of Cashel.” 

The murder of Fairbanks is also re- 
corded in the same Gazette. 

* On the morning of the 10th instant, 
between five and six o'clock, as James 
Fairbanks, of Carrokeel, parish of Augh- 
anagh, in the county of Sligo, was pro- 
ceeding to Sligo, he was met within four 
hundred yards of his own house by some 
person or persons as yet unknown, who 
beat him severely, tied a rope round his 
neck, and strangled him.” 

« Nov. 5th.— William Kelly of New- 
row, parish of Clonleigh, in the county 
of Donegal, came by his death from blows 
inflicted on his head by George Doherty, 
aided and assisted by Daniel Fisher, Jas. 
Gallaher, John and William Gallaher, on 
the night of the 19th ult.—Dublin Ga- 
zette. 

«“ Nov. 6—Sub-constable Eugene Shea 
was knocked down in the streets of Mul- 
linahone, in the county of Tipperary, and 
his skull fractured, on the night of the 
22d ultimo, by a man with a stone, from 
the effects of which Shea, after lingering, 
has since died.— Dublin Gazette. 

« Nov. 10.—On Monday, the 6th in- 
stant, Patrick Cooney of Lisagallen, 
parish of Fuerty, in the county of Ros- 
common, died in the county infirmary 
from the effects of wounds inflicted on 
him by Thomas M‘Namara of Rath- 
brenan, parish of Roscommon, on Wed- 
nesday the Ist instant, about twelve 
o’clock, p.M.—Dublin Gazette. 

Nov. 12.—From the Tipperary Con- 
stitution we take the following fearful 
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account of a murder perpetrated on the 
Sabbath evening, in the presence of the 
wife and ten children of the unfortu- 
nate man who fell a victim to these 
blood-thirsty savages :— 


« Between the hours of seven and eight 
o’clock, an armed band of ruffians, five in 
number, having their faces disguised, with 
the exception of one of the party, came 
to the house of a comfortable farmer, 
named Denis Murphy, on the lands of 
Foxfort, near Bansha. When they ar- 
rived at the house, they inquired whether 
Murphy was at home, but being answered 
in the negative, they proceeded to search 
the house closely, but could not discover 
the object of their search—meanwile they 
prevented the servant from going to ap- 
prise Murphy of his danger. For the 
space of two hours, which elapsed before 
the unfortunate man returned, the party 
remained within a few yards of the house, 
during which time they guarded it with 
an unremitting vigilance, for on Murphy’s 
wife attempting to get through a window, 
in order to go meet her husband, one of 
the savages presented a short gun or 
blunderbuss at her. When they per- 
ceived their ill-fated victim approaching, 
they rushed towards him and butchered 
him within ten yards of his own door, in 
the presence of his poor wife and ten 
children. After they had fired at him 
and wounded him in the legs, they then 
literally clove his head into four parts 
and scarcely left a bone in his body un- 
broken. This dreadful murder took place 
on a fine moonlight night, within one 
mile of Bansha, where there is a military 
detachment and a strong force of police. 
The only cause assigned for its perpetration 
is, that the unfortunate man, a few days 
prior, distrained one of, his tenants who 
owed him three years rent. The same 
night in which the blood-thirsty murder 
we have just recorded was perpetrated, a 
party of armed ruffians attacked the house 
of Mr. Dickson, between Bansha and Tip- 
perary. They succeeded in obtaining an 
eutrance, and took therefrom a fowling 
piece. The first intimation which Mr. 
Dickson had of the fellows being in his 
house was, that one of the party presented 
a blunderbuss at him in his own parlour. 
Here again is another instance of the 
much vaunted tranquillity which is trum- 
petted forth by the upholders of the pre- 
sent debased government. — Tipperary 
Constitution. 


« Nov. 12.—On Sunday night, an- 
other armed party came to the house 
of a respectable farmer named Ho- 
nan, of Ballyhurst, within two miles of 
Tipperary, and beat the inmates in a most 
savage manner. The family consisted of 
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the father and six or seven sons, so that 
the attacking party must have been tole- 
rably numerous. The old man has since 
died from the effects of the injuries he 
received.— Clonmel Advertiser. 


On Tuesday night, the 14th instant, 
John Mannix, of Kerryman, was brutally 
murdered on the lands of Ballykisteen, 
near Tipperary. He was a man who sold 
cows on time, and was, when murdered, 
going through the county collecting debts 
due to him for cows sold last year. 

* COUNTY OF SLIGO. 

« Shortly after the late contested elec- 
tion the house of Michael Devany, a 
blacksmith, of Ballygawly, in the barony 
of Tireril, was attacked by a large party 
of O’Connell’s legislators, who broke down 
the wall of the house when bursting in 
the door; the savages rushed towards the 
bed on which poor Devany and his wife 
reposed, and commenced their work of 
slaughter by beating the wretched man 
most unmercifully with sticks, &c. on the 
abdomen and body, although his terrified 
wife, seeing their object was to murder 
him, threw herself over her husband’s 
body to protect him, shrieking out for 
mercy, but in vain, as the pass-words 
‘spare him not’ had gone forth from the 
rural ‘ pacificators,’ The inhuman in. 
struments of a rebel national association 
continued to assail both husband and wife, 
disfiguring their persons in a shocking 
manner. They dragged them out of the 
bed to the floor, where they kicked and 
struck them most brutally, leaving both 
gasping between lifeanddeath, Devany, 
after throwing up a large quantity of 
blood, became dropsical, and lingered till 


about a fortnight ago, when death put an 
end to his sufferings. The victim’s wife 
is still in a precarious state, and cannot 
long survive her immolated husband. 
When the barbarians were going from 
the house on the night of the attack, 
Devany's eldest daughter, a girl of seven- 
teen years of age, who had secreted her- 
self from the vengeance of the savages 
had the temerity to look out of a window 
when one of the brutes fired a gun at her, 
from which nine grains of shot lodged in 
her face, and five in her breast, the effects 
of which she will carry to her grave. On 
the day of her father’s funeral, the mise- 
rable daughter said her curse would be on 
those who murdered her father ; and since 
that day no Roman Catholic in the neigh- 
bourhood, although the Devanys belong 
to that creed, could be procured to dig 
their potatoes. Devany had been threa- 
tened should he work for Protestants. 
The day before the brutal outrage was 
committed, he had driven a few nails into 
the shoe of a horse belonging to a “ Ha- 
noverian!” Although this shocking affair 
was officially reported to the government 
at the time, not the slightest notice has 
it met with, nor has a reward been offered 
in the public Gazette.—Sligo Journal, 
quoted in Evening Mail Nov, 20. 

In this gloomy catalogue we have 
only inserted those cases in which the 
death of the victim actually ensued. 
Had we not been thus cautious—and 
enumerated the cases of murderous 
assault, in which the crime of the as- 
sassin has not as yet been consummated 
by the death of his victim—our list 
would be swelled to three times its pre- 
sent extent. 


FAILURE OF THE PROPOSED DUBLIN PARLIAMENT. 


November Ist.—Mr. O’Connell has 
addressed the following letter to Lord 
Cloncurry, abandoning his plan for 
convening the Irish members of Par- 
liament. 

TO LORD CLONCURRY. 
Merrion square, Ist Nov., 1837. 

My Lord—On my arrival here I dis- 
cover that under existing circumstances 
it is impossible to have so effectual a meet- 
ing of the Irish Liberal members of both 
houses of parliament as the all-important 
crisis of our affairs imperatively requires. 
Not a few of the Irish Peers and Com- 
moners, whose presence would be most 
desirable, are already gone to England, 
and some are actually on the continent. 
Having communicated these matters to 
your lordship, I anticipate the readiness 
with which you will sanction a postpone- 


ment of the intended meeting until the 
16th of this month, and the change of 
place to London. The houses of parlia- 
ment meet only for formal business on the 
15th, with the exception, in the Com- 
mons, of the election of a Speaker, which 
will take place on the last-mentioned day. 
The session will not actually commence 
the real business of the nation until Mon- 
day, the 20th. We shall therefore have 
three days to devote to the making of such 
arrangements as may appear best suited 
to obviate the evil and injustice which the 
Spotiswoode gang of conspirators intend, 
aided as they are by—to their eternal dis- 
grace—so large a body of the parsons of 
the Established Church. 

Ihave the honor to be, my lord, res- 
pectfully, your faithful servant, 

DanreL O’Connet. 
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